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TARE SMITH P4RIFIER CO. 


IS AGAIN IN A POSITION TO FURNISH PROMPTLY 


mnlinprOved Geo. T. Smith Midalings Pures 


Centrifugal Reels. 
Scalping Reels. 
Germ Aspirators. 
Roller Mills. 
Inter-Elevator Reels. 

Bran Dusters. 











Smith xe Reels 


Are Superior to 
And Are Fast Replacing 


ALL, OTHERS. 











Prinz Dust Collectors. 
Roller Meal and Feed Mills. | 











In addition to the above we are prepared to supply Shafting, Pulleys, Gears, Hangers, Bearings, Belting, Elevator Boots, 
Heads and Piping, and a full line of Mill Furnishings. Rolls re-ground and re-cut with any corrugation desired. 


USERS OF SMITH MACHINES SHOULD ORDER CLOTHING FROM US TO INSURE GOOD FITTING CLOTHS. 


Special Attention Given to Complete Flouring and Meal Mill Outfits. 
ALL MACHINES AND MATERIAL AT RECEIVERS’ PRICES. 


Address all Communications, R. Hi. EMERSON, endidienioen 


Ze GC. ELDRED, 
Jackson, Mich. 








Canada Shops, Stratford, Ont. 








~ TERMINALWAREHOUSES | 
jj —'— OUR SPEGIALTY. 











“WILL BUILD A HOUSE FROM 


2.10000 BUSHELS CAPACITY UP @ 
[fA % “ESTIMATES FURNISHED Fa Me "am Bois ie JAINN. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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BERNET CRAFT mm 


We handle Flour only, and, 
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EXPORTERS 


ents the best buyers in this 
AND 
— country, as well as in Europe, 
we are in better position to serve 


having among our correspond- 


MILLERS’ AGENTS. 


you than any house in our line. 








pa eo Y 








St. Lesa a 


H. N. SAYLOR, 
STAVES, HEADINGS, HOOPS 


Shawed i Ries tie a S§$pecialty. 
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COOPERAGE. Tress Hoops, Hoop Nails, Coopers’ Supplies, Patent Hoops. The Best Barrel Heater. 


- a ‘ St. Louis, 7Yo. 


v 





Office and Warehouse, 1920-22 Walnut Street. 
Shops, i4th and Wash. Sts. 
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Minnesota Loan and TFust Go. 
ce MINNERTOLIS, MMM, op 


Gapital, $500,000. ° Surplus, $100,000. 
fuaranty Fund with State uditor, $100,000. 


ae 


Acts as Trustee under Wills and of Bonded Indebtedness. 








Executor, Administrator and Guardian. 


Loans Money on muctgeg? and Collateral_ Security. 


Receives Deposits and Pays Interest on same. 








Ample Capital # Large Experience 


In the business qualifies this Company to do all business incident 
to it with safety and satisfaction. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


- —>} <> — 
THE 


Farmers’ and Mechanics 


SAVINGS BANK 


OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


9 





This is the Largest and Strongest Savings Bank in the 
Northwest, and is the only Savings Bank which divides 


its profits among its depositors 





FIVE PER C€RT 


Paid on all Money Left Three or More Months. 





Present Deposits, = #4,.650,000. 


200,000. 


Surplus, = = 





a 





CLINTON MORRISON, Presrpenv. 
THOMAS LOWRY, Vice Presipenr. 
E. H. MOULTON, Secrerary anp TREASURER. 
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The Union National iBank 


OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CAPITAL, - $500,000. 





SURPLUS, - $50,000. 





OFFICERS. 


S. E. NEILER, President. 
H. J. NEILER, Cashier. 


H. F. enews, F'et being 
Go take and Flour. 
pe F uaaee’ air glade ben eg 
Real Estate Mortgage Loans. 


0) 





DIRECTORS. 


Jno. 8. PrnusBury, Ex-Governor ; 
Carleton, pitoene s; A. H, 
‘sy and Schoo: besic Mfg. 
. ROBINSON, of Bardwell, Robineon & Co., 
cna Castration Jas. W. GRIFFIN, Attorney. 


Sam’ P. Baseee, br oerwsrer Jupson N. Cross, of Cross & 
aad ogy of Langdon & Co. R’y Contractors ; iA. C. Austin, Treas. M Mpls. 
Henry Doerr, of Winecke & 

Sash, Doors and Blinds: 


Wholesale ‘'obacconists ; 
W. PHELPs, Capitalist 





We solicit the accounts of individua 
aim to be prom 


» banks 
and liberal atta all soapeneine Be 
specialty, remitting at ees rates. Corcenacgionss invited 
terest pat special and time deposits. Issue letters of credit, avail- 


and corporations cone eens. 
wit “gt a view to business 





able in all sPe specially solicit your account at this time, as the 
fil parts of europe, Minneapolis a reserve city. 4 








No AVE.S,& THIRD GT. 
HARMONIA HALL BUILDING. 


pe arbi 3 


JAMES W. RAYMOND, President. 


STATE BANK 


OF oe 


8. E. OLSON, President. » 
J.J. ANKENY, Vice Prest. 
K. KORTGAARD, Cashier. 
OTTO E. NAEGELE, 
Asst. Cashier. 
Your Banking Business . 
=SOLICITED. 








Four, Five and Six Per Cent. Interest - # 
Paid on Time Deposits. 


ete 


C. J. MARTIN, Vice President. 


H. H. THAYER, Cashier. 


National Bank of Commetee, 


IN BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. | 


Paid Up Capital, $1,000,000. 


Surplus and Profit, $130,000. 





DIRECTORS. 


J. W. Raymonp, President. 

Cuas. J. MArtTIn, Washburn Crosby Co. 

J. F. Bassett, Commons, Bassett & Co. 

W. 8. CuLBErTson, President First National 
Bank, New Albany, Ind. 

A. W. Wricut, Lumber and Capitalist. 

A. F. Gaux, Gale & Co., Insurance. 

W. H. Eustis, Treasurer North American Tele- 
graph Co. 


F. B. Sempuex, Janney, Semple & Co. 
A. HARRINGTON. 

G. 8. BARNEs, Capitalist. 

O. M. Laraway, Insurance. 

H. W. Pratt, Grain and Elevators. 
J. H. Cuark, Capitalist,’ 

H. H. Tuayerr, Cashier. 

W. L. Basserr, Lumberman. 





Accounts of Banks and Bankers and Business Corporations and Firms 
generally, solicited on very favorable terms. 


‘Collections Throughout the Northwest a a 





Remittances made on day of payment at lowest rates. 


Interest allowed on daily balances to Banks and Bankers. 


Interest paid 


on Time Certificates of Deposit. es : 
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H. K. Srouez, Cashier. 
C. K. Stpxe, Assistant Cashier. 


H. G. Srpue, President. 
E. B. Ames, Vice President. 


| ke. 
IRS’T 
NA‘/TIONAL * 
BANK 


-OF 


Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


<> UNITED MATES DETOMIONT—~- 


Capital, $1,000,000. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $400,000. 











DIRECTORS ES 
S ‘a reuthes . - i 
| a tes 
y H. G. Sipe, O. T. Swert, E. C. Wuirney, 
Joun Martin, E. R. BaRBeEr, Hon. J. S. Prutssury, 
J. C. OswaLp, Frep C. Pruuspvry, Hon. Wa. Locnren, 
J. W. Jonnson, E. B. AMgEs, H. K. Srpiez. 


C. H. Perit, Joun DuDLey, LONDON, ENG.: British Linen Co. Bank. 
| 
<< SS - SRR STN oi ae —xa|— ese nena nine atienenociantenpeten cee _— or oe 


F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, Cashier. 
Perry Harrison, Asst. Cashier. 


H. G. Harrtson, President. 
Henry M. Knox, Vice-President. 





Seourity Bank ot Minnesota 


{ Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Manufacturers and Others 


received on the most favorable terms. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLECTIONS 


On Minneapolis, St. Paul, and throughout the Northwest. Send your collections 
on all Northwestern points to the Security Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. With our list 
of correspondents, covering all points of importance in ‘Minnesota, Iowa, North and 
South Dakota, Montana and Washington, we are enabled to collect promptly and at 
lowest rates. 


Special rates, with all express companies for shipment of currency. 
Interest allowed on daily balances to banks and bankers. 
Telegraphic transfers made. 








All business entrusted to us will be attended to carefully and with dis- 
patch. Furnish Letters of Credit (without delay) available in all parts of the 


| Gro. A. Pruissury, President. 


| Circular Letters of Credit issued, available in the principal cities of the world, 





world. ? 





T. B. Casey, Vice-Pres. Jas. B. Forean, Cashier. 
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RATIONAL BANK 


¢ ¢@ ¢ 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


oo 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $200,000. 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $175,000. 


x *« * 
x * 


This Bank does a General Banking Business, and respectfully solicits the 
accounts of Individuals, Banks, Trust Companies and Corporations generally. 


Special attention given to Collections, and to the prompt transaction of 
any Banking Business which non-residents may have in this city or vicinity. 


Foreign Exchange bought and sold; direct cable transfers made on London; 





*x* * 


5d 
CORKESPONDENTS: 


NEW YORK: American Exchange National Bank. 
BOSTON: Second National Bank. 
CHICAGO: First National Bank and Bank of Montreal. 


* 


“EIlITY BANK» 


MINNEAP@LIS5, MINN. 








OFFICERS: 


T. J. BUXTON, Presipent. A. H. LINTON, Vice-Presrpent. 


F. A. SMITH, Casurer. 














Capital, - - - $300,000. 
Undivided Profits, - 30,000. 
DIRECTORS: 

T. J. Buxton, A. H. Linton, H. C. Henry, R. B. Lanapon, 
J. H. Cuark, F. A. Smrra, C. S. Lanapon, Gero. R. NEWELL, 
Jonas F.. Brown, Samvuext Hix, J. W. PENcE, Tuomas Lowry, 
C. M. Lorine, Joun De Lairrre, C. McC. Reeve. 












General Banking. 4 






Letters of Credit issued, available in all parts of the world. 
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| Ly OS Scars LOUIS FUSZ. President LS 
LL OR eNO ‘GEO. H. BACKER. Secretary SLECUIOTIPE EREIENR OS 
Somelof Our Leadings Brands: 
BEST PATENTS: PATENTS : SECOND PATENTS: Best Extra Fancy or Straight: 
ULTIMATE, BEATRICE, SILK, KEGINA, 
Angelic, Clarissa, Desdemona, America, 
Tuberose, Etc. Our Purified, Etc. Fuba, Etc. Rosehill, Etc. 
EXTRA FANCY: FANCY : CHOICE: FAMILY: 
SAN NICOLAS, SNOW DRIFT, TKOFPICAL, CANMELIA, 
Blue Ribbon, Harvest Feast, Horseshoe, Daily Bread, 
Floral Queen, Etc. Home Rule, Etc. Granger, Etc. Silver Fleece, Etc. 





Our Brands ULTIMATE and REGINA have an International Reputation. 


Regina Flour Mill Co., 
sT. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 





ORDERS AND CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


SOC OCKOCE CROCCO CROCKER CR OICROI ICR IORI CHOICE IRC 


i 





J.W. KAUFFMAN, President. F.E. KAUFFMAN, Vice President. W.N:BRONSON, Sccretary 


Rate 
Penn IDENT METS Rerhalio le 
F 


; pen Ts 
Ne of A 
meee CITY 3000 BBLS PERF 


ST LOUIE, Me 





* % MANUFACTURERS 


Strictly Standard St. Louis Winter Wheat Flours 
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ROGER P. ANNAN. HENRY BURG. DANIEL &. SMITH. 


Agia BURE & SMITH, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
325 CHESTNUT ST., 


ST. Louis, Vo. 


Handlers of Flour, Grain and Millfeed. 


[Special Attention Giwen to the Buying of MILLING WHEAT. 






















» BUFFALO. N - fone 


PROPRIETORS OF 





ERIE, PA. 


Automatic and 
Slide Valve 


_ ENGINES 


ror FIOUP Mills, 
Elevators, 


AND OTHER USES. 
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CONTRACTORS FOR 


COMPLETE STEAM PLANTS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, xe 
MINN. 





WE OFFER 


The Weisel & Vilter Mfg. Go.’s 


Cor tiss ENGINE, 
el 


and COMPOUND CONDENSING. 


ws, Atlas Engines, Atlas Boilers, | 
Ball High-Speed Engines, Simple and Compound. 














With these ENGINES 
and BOILERS, And the 


CAMERON PUMP, and 
NATIONAL FEED-WATER 
HEATERS, 














ao é We can give you a plant seldom 
es ; equaled, and never surpassed, 
for Economy and Durability. 






FIRST-CLASS GOODS, 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS, 
LOW PRICES, 


ARE THE INDUCEMENTS WE OFFER. 





WE CARRY 


Dodge Wood Split Pulleys 


and a Full Line of . 
Mill and Engine Room Supplies. 

















MAURICE. Vf 





£ , WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE. 


x 
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as one of the most complete and best equipped plants in the City 





of Minneapolis, famous, as it is, for its modern flour mills. Con- 
structed originally after the most approved plans, as fast as 
improvements in the art of flour making were discovered, its owners were 
prompt to put them in use in the Columbia, regardless of expense, and conse- 
quently this Mill has enjoyed a wide and well earned reputation as a type of 








advanced American flour mills. — a 
Notwithstanding this, the Columbia Mill Company after due consideration 
and careful investigation of the subject, became convinced that the ability of 
its plant to make the best flour in Minnesota could be greatly increased by 
an entire change in the interior construction, and in consequence determined 
to overhaul the mill from top to bottom. Nine out of ten millers would have 
felt entirely justified in believing that the Columbia Mill as it stood was suffi- 
ciently modern to satisfy every requirement, and would have regarded further 
changes as unnecessary. This Company, however, could not rest content until 
its plant was placed in the very van of modern milling progress, and therefore 





the contract was given last summer whereby the entire mill was to be completely 
remodeled and placed at the very head of the list. This work, once decided upon, 
was industriously and energetically pushed to completion, and to-day the Columbia 
Mill enjoys the distinction of being the most modern flour mill in the United States. 
Its capacity has been increased from 1,600 to 2,500 barrels per day ; its facilities have been 
improved, and every device calculated to reduce the making of the highest grade of flour to an 
exact science have been adopted. In remodeling the plant especial care was taken to so programme 

the mill as to eliminate every particle of impurity, and using primarily only the finest and most carefully 
selected wheat, by the new improvements the Columbia is enabled to produce a flour absolutely pure and 
wholesome. The contrast between the mill of 1890 and the mill ot even a few years ago is much greater 
than is ordinarily supposed, and the Columbia of to-day is the embodiment of everything recent and 

















approved in the mill builder’s art. ———- oe er en en eee 

This, coupled with intelligent operation, wide experience and thorough knowledge of the demands of 
the trade, enable the Columbia Mill Company to present its well known brands to the public in the fullest 
confidence that they are absolutely the best values ever offered, and that they will give even more perfect 


























satisfaction now than they have in the past. - Se SS 
THE COLUMBIA MILL Co. 
saree — MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 
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* BRANDS: » EXPOKT BRANDS: 
SUPREME.:.:-:--- LOsmGs: COSMOS 
SUPERLATIVE MINN. CHIEF SUPREME 
BONANZA.:.::-:- CLaR AO CLIMAX 
ee aise wie ae vo. |) 8) oy ee INLAND. 
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GRAIN SHIPPERS — pla and Daath 






a AN FILL ORDERS PROMPTLY FOR THE FAMOUS 2 
sano ere wry TY QOLUTH HARD WHEAT 
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Capacity 400 Barrels, -----:::-:::::: Lime SPRINGS, IOWA. 


Grinding only Hard Spring Wheat. - 





— —— ee 





E GUARANTEE our Flour to equal any Minnesota Hard Spring Wheat Flour. We draw 
our supplies direct from first hands in Minnesota and Dakota. We believe our duty to our 
customers embraces more than merely loading cars and attaching railroad receipts to drafts. 

We are satisfied only on domestic shipments when we receive notice of arrival at destination; and on 

foreign shipments when same are loaded aboard ship. We attend every shipment with same vigilant 

carefulness, no matter whether small or large. 
Your trade, on cash basis, is respectfully solicited. 


Pameianed & HEATH, Proprietors, 
LIME SPRINGS, IOWA. 
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Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis. Daily Capacity, 1,200 Barrels. 


. THE ai = 


{PPARVEL + OF + THE+ AGE 


POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 



































MINNESOTA WHEAT USED EXCLUSIVELY. Used by First-Class Trade Everywhere. 
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FOR SOLID MERIT. 


NOT AN APPLIANCE IN YOUR MILL SURPASSES THE 


























More Than 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING MILLFURNISHERS. 


3,000 in Use 


WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTION. 


ALBERT B. BOWMAN, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


823 North Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 











Established by John S. Pillsbury in i855. Headquarters for 35 years. 





W. K. MORISON & Co. 


107 Nicollet Avenue, Bridge Square, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hardware, Railroad, 


Mill 4 |.umbermen’s 


SUPPLIES. 


$0. 


D] 


"OUR SPECIALTIES 





est 


Are Fine BRONZE BUILDERS’ and CABINET HARDWARE. The 
largest assortment and finest line of these goods to be found in 


the Northwest. 





AN UNEQUALLED LINE OF 





Carpenters’, Machinists’, Butchers’ and Coopers’ TOOLS, Nails, 
Window Glass, Cordage, Tackle Blocks, Oars, Boat Hardware, 


Fishing Tackle, Etc. 


“Pili 





SPECIAL AGENTS FOR 





DISSTON’S X Cut, Mill, Gang, and Circular SAWS. 





Our Purchases in our various Departments are large, always for cash. 


sell you at the Lowest Rates. 


PLEASE GIVE US A CALL. 


We will 
Largest stock to select from. 


TELEPHONE 932-2. 




















ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ELM CURVED HEAD LININGS. 


pf i / | STAVES, 

o * wae ~ Ct “5 

Pid, | SO a HEADING, 

ee ries! hi] fas, 

tog f Sees 1 des | Coopers’ Tools, Bc. 

ig BEN]. F. H ORN, 
wu O ¢ 

9 oman Office and Warehouse: 

E & EAST 8ST. LOUIS, ILL. 

. rr KILN DRIED BARRELS. 





SIMPLE! 
RELIABLE! 
DURABLE ! 








i No Outside Valve Gear. 








Adapted for all Purposes. 
= For Illustrated Catalogue address 


8. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 
Foot of East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 











xv 





USTIS 
PROTHERS 


* 


« « DIAMSNDS ~« « 


Watches, 
Jewelry, 


Silverware, 
Brons3es. 


Largest Stock of Fine Artistic Goods 


K 
Sk 


328 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. | 


28 SECOND ST. SOUTH, 


ow. S$. Nott Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LEATHER BELTING, 


RUBBER AND COTTON BELTING AND MILL SUPPLIES. 


“NNIW ‘SITCdV3NNIW 
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Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 
revo ENGINEE RS, 


WALTER C. KERR. 
ISAAC H. DAVIS. 





















NEW YORK 17 Cortlandt Street. CHICAGO 156 and 158 Lake Street. 
BOSTON 620 Atlantic Avenue. ST. LOUIS si North Fourth Street. 
PITTSBURGH Westinghouse Building. KANSAS CITY 1222 Union Avenue. 


Represented in PHILADELPHIA by M. R. MUCKLE, JR., & CO., Drexel Building. 





or 


WESTINGHOUSE ENGINES 


The COMPOUND AUTOMATIC ENGINE, Condensing or Non-Condensing. 
The STANDARD AUTOMATIC ENGINE. 
The JUNIOR AUTOMATIC ENGINE. 





The Roney Mechanical Stoker and Smokeless Furnace. 


Coal and Ash Handling Machinery for Large Plants. 





THE STEAM LOOP 


A device without mechanism for separating from the steam and returning 
to the boiler all water of condensation or primage. 





ade 


CON’TRACTORS 


| For Heavy Power Plants. For Subdivided Power Plants. 


For the Renovating of Existing Power Plants for the Improvement of Economy. 
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SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


B. F. GUMP, 53 S. Ganal St., Ghieago, Ill. 
Joseph F. Wangliler, 


MANUBBPRACTURER OF 





Of Ewery Description. For Water and Oil, all Sizes. 


Steam Boilers : Storage Tanks 


All Kinds of SHEET IRON WORK. 
REPAIRING 
Done Promptly. Sr. Louis, Mo. 


BPE 4 vi O’BRIEN BOILER WORKS CO. 


DETACHABLE and ROLLER —===MANUFACTURERS OF 
lJ 


CHAIN BELTING, 


—FOR 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery Driving Belts, 













Steam Boilers-Sheet Iron Work 


—_—_— BUILDERS OF== 
STAND-PIPES FOR WATER WORKS. 


| Boiler Heads Flanged to Order on the O’Brien Patent Flang- 
ing Machine and the Weaver Flue Hole Machine. 


pcos W'S: WEAVER PATENT FEED WATER HEATER and PURIFIER. 


Saint Louis, Mo. 
















FOR THE HANDLI NG OF GRAIN, SEEDS, 
COAL, BARRELS, BOXES, ETC. 











For Illustrated Catalogue, Address: 


Zea THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. | 
178 East First Ave. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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CAPACITY 750 BARRELS PER DAY. 


He inst (eR, Meet coat 
HASTINGS, ALL pol yniTeO > ts. 
VERMILION, 


HERALD, 
YOSEMITE. 
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HENRY W. SLOCUM, President. ae “Oe GEORGE P. SHELDON, Treasurer. 
<3 —*— 0 6x9 ee 
HERBERT S. JEWELL, Managing Director. e ee, ait - GEORGE S. JEWELL, Secretary. 
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CAPACITY : 


| —_ MILLERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 
OF MILLS, 


( Family Flour 


Choice Grades for Tropical 
Climates. 


fee ee eee se sl | 








1,800 Barrels 


PER DAY. 
peheeeeasas al 

















Fulton Street and East River, 


! BROOKLYN.N. Y. 4 


ESTABLISHED 1845. INCORPORATED 1879. 


MAUNTEL, BORGESS & CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFPRACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS BRANDS OF FLOUR: 


é ‘ 9 9 A AI7) 
SuUEECESS @ 
TS 


Cone. - Purest. - Congress. - Oriental. 


: PATENT BRANDS: WHITE SATIN. BARBER'S BEST. 
D K BARBER & N BAKERS’ BRANDS: CATARACT. THORN HEDGE. 
e * 9 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


mommonorme CATARACT MILL 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADES ROLLER PROCESS FLOUR 
FROM THE BEST QUALITY OF HARD WHEAT. 
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sea owe 


Mandan Roller Mil Co,| “2 GRANGE 
(MILLS 


t+ So 


W. S. CROSBY, Pres. C. H. SOUTHER, Treas. JOHN M. TURNER, Mer. 








OPERATING MILLS 
AT 


Mandan and Bismarck, N.D. | . 


DAILY CAPACITY, 600 BARRELS. 


F. BUSCH, President. 

T. B. SHELDON, Vice President. 
B. GERLACH, Secretary. 

GEO. R. SMITH, Manager. 














Situated in the Hard Wheat Belt of North ee, 
Dakota---Soft Wheat not Grown Hard Spring Wheat Flours. 
Within 200 Miles. | Daily Capacity, 1o00 Barrels. 
| CORNER STONE, GOODHUE, CHIEFTAIN, 
RED WING, WAR KING, STAR. 


Correspondence with Direct Buyers Solicited. 


Patent Brands: } Bakers’ Brands: “JAMES H. ‘ee taint “Agent, RED WING, | 














RED HEART, — 20 State Street, 


BOSTON, MASS, MINN. 


GOLD HEART, 
CLIMAX. 





GOLD BELT. 











A? 


| 
ESTABLISHED 1855. | 
| 
| 
| 


DAS OAT 


| == 25 Z il ic fits . : 
z i cs LE | ji+- ame j 
* | ie = Se PROPRIETORS ETORS OF —— F 
= at ’ ms SS ~ — es. ee ae = S =. * 
= FE } i « - si oS " y SS y 
= ’ zg if | anil eae Z, Y i = : a> ie > = . 3 
; } a Ci i , 
7] 


aL TO, ILLINOIS. | 








‘gh de Established 1856. 
i ncorporated 1887. 


Winter Wheat Flour Exclusively. 


JS $200 tae WARSAW ILL. 














QUALITY UNEXCELLED. 
=eensiaieesestanies « 
., * OUR « *, Crystal Patent, Gem Patent, 
| NDS Alpba Patent, Queen, Sparks’ “C w,” | 849 ALLEN & WHEELER, 1889 
1 BRANDS Daisy, Armadale, Piasa Tiers Gre, U.S. a. 
Manufacturers of High and e 
reece Winter Wheat Flours 
Agents and Brokers in all the Principal Cities of this Country FOR DOMESTIC AND EXPORT TRADE. 
and Great Britain. Shippers of Grain, Seeds and Mili Feed, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
WRITE DIRECT TO MILL FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. 





Capacityw, SOO Barrels Daily. 


sller Mill 
W. Trow Gompany, . i fie 


S PA R KS I bis LI N G “TROW'S PERFECTION ”” Roller Patent Flour. 
aes. °°. ae | Daly CoeeSkrrece. MADISON, IND. U.S. A. 4 


xx 
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BERNHARD STERN. 


BERNHARD STERN & SON 2" 





MANAGER. 


1.200 Barrels Daily Capacity, 


A gate ce = JU PITER MILLS, 


WHEAT, drawing all 
our supplies from the Elevators of the Pipes Sie ese | Wiis. 


Winona Mill Co. (whose milling plant 














was destroyed by fire). These elevators We purchased the Copyrighted Brands of the Winona Mill Co. and now offer to the public the following Standard Brands: 
| i : 
Suk a Glialid to ou ae Patents: Laurel, Jupiter, Pinnacle, Brooks’ Best. 
cream of the crop in these States. Straights: Snow Drift, Wortbern Light. Dow Grade: Barnum's Jumbo. 
CLamEiidce:. Leer ehRARD STERN && SON. 


206 State St., Boston, Mass. MILWAUKEE, wis. Correspondence Solicited. 


MUSKEGON - MILLING. COMPANY, | C"Coie Milling Co. -ssvasis 


GSO Barre is 
MANUFACTURERS AND SHIPPERS OF rer Da,y. 

















Flour, Feed 4 Mill-Stuffs. H.C. COLE, Preeidest, CHESTER, ILLS., 
eee yeas sre a } Z. T. COLE, Vice Prest. MANUFACTURERS OF 

C. H. HACKLEY, BRANDS: | Winter Vvwheat Flours. 

ne “Fancy Patent BREW DG SUesZate‘cSeis everen. © Gowresaaaee teens ese 

V. Prest. & Supt. - Silver Leaf | CABLE ADDRESS 

JAS. FRASER, : eh ARCADE MILLS - - BLANTON. 
Secretary. = = : 7b Ur 

iim , , gion te = BLANTON, WATSON & CO. 
Treasurer. : - | 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 


FINEST GRADES OF Indianapolis, . 


300 Barrels. cinicante. ° Mich. | Winter Wheat Flours. was 


heading Millers Prefer Mutual Insurance| 


Oe, e * e e 





Indiana. 
































Mi ne FES GN ———— 7 
Ille gt: | MiNy T\0"- 
8 « Manvtae turers’ Mutual Insite ESOTA FIRE ASSOCIA 
ORGANIZED MAY, 1881. ORGANIZED 1865. 
E. R. BARBER, President. C. K. SIDLE, Second Vice-President. RE-ORGANIZED 1887. 
C. McC. REEVE, Vice-President. 0. C. MERRIMAN, Treasurer. 
E. R. BARBER, President. 0. C. MERRIMAN, Vice-President. 
C. B. SHOVE, Secretary. 
F. S. DANFORTH, Asst. Secretary. J. D. SHEAHAN, Gen’! Agent. G. Us. Carey. Seusnente. SS Soe, Sematary. 
eine Serene 2 eae cue F. S. DANFORTH, Asst. Secretary. J. D. SHEAHAN, Gen’! Agent. 
DIRECTORS. 
E. R. BARBER, Cataract Mill, Minneapolis. : DIREC TORS. 
C. McC. REEVE, Minneapolis. 
C. K. SIDLE, First National Bank, Minneapolis. E. R. BARBER, Cataract Mill, Minneapolis. 
0. C. MERRIMAN, Merriman-Barrows Co., Minneapolis. 0. C. MERRIMAN, Merriman-Barrows Co., Minneapolis. 
C. M. HARRINGTON, G. W. Van Dusen & Co., Minneapolis. C. McC. REEVE, Minneapolis. 
C. B. SHOVE, Underwriter, Minneapolis. C. K. SIDLE, First National Bank, Minneapolis. 
.. 1. Sh Lumb ‘oe laire. 
ee ee Se ee ee wee Oe Slalee C. B. SHOVE, Underwriter, Minneapolis. 





Txwwo of the Oldest and Largest Participating Companies 
in the Northwvest. 


C. B. SHOVE, Secretary. | | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Ore +. 2? Correspondence Solicited. 


Winter Wheat Family Flour 


HAS — 


NO SUPERIOR. 


wns BEATTIE & HAY za 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity: 600 Barrels. 


gamma] EXTOL 
eee hmm 




















* » : | Whe PURITAN. 
Commission Merchants PP isvirn: oe 





K] 0.K.ROLLER PATENT. 
ime = STANDARD. 
ma) GOLD MEDAL. 

CAPACITY 


° i] 
25 SOUTH WATER STREET, a SAT : 
26 SOUTH DELAWARE AVENUE, | SAGINAW. MICH. 250 Barrels Daily 


leaps one emda on PH | LADELPH ! A. | Correspondence from Foreign and Domestic Buyers Solicited. 


President, G. J. sacra Treasurer, J. D. WITTER. parhedlunee 5 MATTHEWS. | THE Whie LCOTT mn ILLS | il 
The Jackson Milling Go. M. 8. SHEFFIELD, Proprietor. 
Hs -FAKIBANLT, MINN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHOICE FLOUR Elevators and Warehouses on C. M. & St. P. Ry. 


Manufactured from strictly hard wheat, from receipts at our 


Mills at 5 ee ai Point FK°OMN HARD SPRING WHEAT. . FLEUR own Elevators. Correspondence solicited from buyers of High 


Grade Flour. 
—_——— =| CAPACITY, 300 BARRELS PER DAY. Careful attention given to Export Orders. 


Giee MimorG. | COMM TRADE NEWS 


MANUFACTURERS OF | THE LEADING ORGAN OF THE EUROPEAN GRAIN TRADE. 


CHOICEST GRADES HARD AND SOFT WHEAT FLOURS | Circulating in over 400 Leading Centers of 
the Trade in Europe. 


BENS 





FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED. 






































Send a postal card, ordering a Specimen Copy, to Manager, 


Capacity Benpire BU, oh WIHTERTOWN, WIS, U.S. FL | CORN TRADE NEWS, LIVERPOOL. 
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For Bakers’ and — bhava also Export. 
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THE HOPPES MFG. : 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 

















“Hoppes” Live-Steam Feed-Water Purifier, 
“Hoppes” Exhaust Steam Feed-Water Heater 


Main Office 
and Factory, 


582 West Main St. 
Springfield, 0. 


ty ee 


Branch Office, 
531 Guaranty Loan JX 
Building, . §<S 


Minneapolis, Minn. ¥ HEATER. 








SELLING ACENTS: 








PA’TENTS: 
Joun Jacoss, President. ~ 

February 27, 1883, No. 273,084. Oxiver 8. Jacons, Vice President. 

February 19, 1884, No. 298,622. HuNTINGTON Brown, Sec’y and Treas. e 
May == 19, 1885, No. 318,112. 

S744 Repteiber 18, 1887, No. 960,712 THE HICKS BROWN CO. ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, 
— re | oa popley BROWN’S HUNGARIAN PORCELAIN ROLLER FLOUR MILL. KANSAS OITY, } SEATTLE, 
x , ° , 2 } } © 
October 15, 1889, No. 412,886. bine OMAHA, “S DALLAS. 


AND OTHERS PENDING. 
MANSFIELD, O., Nov. 17th, 1800. 


THe Hoppers Mrs. Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN :—Your letter of the 14th received, in which you request us to write 


- 
our opinion regarding your Live-Steam Purifier, also the Exhaust Steam Feed-Water K \ xX br: QI Sy Uy Ry Gy ay ; 


Heater. In reply will say that we have, as you are well aware, a very hard water in 





Mansfield for steam purposes, being strongly impregnated with magnesia and lime, 


S AVE the life of your Boilers by and impossible to use it for boiler purposes without purifying it before entering E XAMINE intothe merits and ad- 


the boilers. We are using a water tube boiler which we have been running for two 


“ ” “ ” 
the use of a HOPPES” LIVE- years, and asall users of steam will readily understand that this class of boilers with vantages of the HOPPES 
STEAM FEED-WATER PU R- hard water such as we have is almost impossible to use in a place where water is as EX HAUST STEAM HEATER 

: hard as that which we have in Mansfield, it aks louder than words when we say " 
IFIER. Write for our Catalogue, ae 2 orice aang pennsate: before placing your order. 
that we are using this water tube boiler successfully, and have been using it for two ; 
which fully explains our system of years, by having connected to it one of your Exhaust Feed-Water Heaters and one The best, simplest and most eco- 
purifying boiler feed-water. of your Live-Steam Purifiers. With these two heaters attached to the boilers, we nomical. No objectionable features 
have not had any expense in the way of tubes giving out or anything of the kind. hy sat : d ith 1 
Only five years on the market, yet In fact, the water tubes in our boilers are as straight as the day they were put in, as neretofore experienced wi a 
more in use than of any other so- Ssh mages hgt seagee Of course, naps a ones ee other open heaters, the oil from the 
he re le oO Ms ubes, but of so slight a nature that it is readily cleaned out, engine being separated from the ex- 
called feed-water purifier. and we have experienced no trouble whatever. We believe that these two heaters : 
It is intelligent in design, modern pe nee poeliving the water equal to any heater we have ever seen, and are haust steam wwe entering the 
: ) : : : entirely satisfied with them. Heater. The nuisance of overflow 
in construction, simple in operation, If this letter is of any use to you, will say that we cheerfully give you this infor- 


alia 5 : automatically regulated. By theuse 
d you may use our names as reference if you so desire. 
Yours very truly, of our patent hard sheet steel pans 
on ee ree it will retain all of the solids that will 
HuNTINGTON Brown, Sec’y. 
separate at the HEAT of EXHAUST 
STEAM. Very easily cleaned. 


mation 












perfect in results, and is recognized 
even by its competitors as the 


Standard Feed-Water Purifier. 














Write Your Friend in the Appended List Concerning the “HOPPERS. 


F. Schumacher Milling Co., Akron, Ohio. Honey Bros., Park River, North Dakota. 
Topeka Mill & Elevator Co., Topeka, Kansas. ‘‘Standard Mill,’’ Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
G. Y. Roots Co., Lawrenceburg, Indiana. Hardesty Bros., Columbus, Ohio. 
Cerealine Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Indiana. Newman & Rice, Portland, Michigan. 
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EQ.STANARD MILLING compANY 


STABLIS HED 18587, 


—— 


ne nee 


LEADING 
+ Winter Wheat Millers of the United States of America. » 


EAGLE STEAM---St. Louis, Mo. + MILLS-::: ALTON CITY---Alton, Illinois. 
Capacity, 2,500 Barrels Daily. 

















Blewator Capacity, 500,000 Bushels. 





+ OO ee} Sen ae ac 
rw 


OuR CELEBRATED BRANDS: 


(COPYRIGHTED ) 








GO ng glen 
EMPRESS # CROWN 
io, 9 SdCcESS 


* STEAM 


——- 


athe ie a 
oS 








iS TO LOOK TO QUALITY, First, Last and All the Time, and for this reason OUR BRANDS ARE ACKNOWLEDGED 
LEADERS throughout the United States and Europe and preferable to all other Winter Wheat Brands, and at equal prices 
ALWAYS GET THE PREFERENCE. 


caso EB), OTANARD MILLING 60. 


iil innininctice: taodaseniih Chamber oF Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Awarded First Premium on our Eider Dotwon Patent Flour at the _—— oo “es , October, 1889, over all St. Louis competitors 














E. CODDARD K SONS FLOUR MILL COMPANY 
—__+__________PROPRIETORS 
GNITED = STEA Bis ST. Rodis, Me. 
Entire Roller Process. a a + BRANDS + 
our eat GENTS: _ Gr, ades of Granulated - sania’. 


Goddard’s Hider Down. 


Jonn R. Sreens & Co. | WINTER mea TLOUR | 


we oer eee STRAIGHT. 
FROM SELECTED WHEAT. E. Goddard's Extra. 


ELANAGAN a CO. 























Mississippi ex Mills and st. houis Pearl Hominy Mills, 


sT. LOUIS, MO. UU. S. A. 


oo 











-» WHITE GORN GOODS = 
HUNTER BROS. 


SHIPPING 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED. 


COMMISSION. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROW IN, PRESIDENT, OT OE Seeeooeeeeelleemst—“(<i‘OSOOCUCHAS. FE. ORTHWEIN, Vick-PrRESIDENT. 


The St. Louis Victoria Flour (Mills. 


ALEX. H. SMITH, Secretary and Manager. Office, 212 Chamber of Commerce. 

















N F. MEYER NRY BULTE. | F. Sonwarz, Pres. 


MEYER & <BULTE, —_ Shwartz Bros. Gommission Go. 
GRAIN, FLOUR and General 


Mi LLERS 4 “se ene vis 

FLOUR COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
White Swan e aa af pra State,etc. #8 § ESTABLISHED 1865. = #£=INCORPORATED 1886. 

214 and 216 So. Main St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 1601, 1603 and 1605 North Broadway, ST. LOUIS. 
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“A handsome and secure package is, by its attractiveness, a help to the trade. If the Flour is good, the Sacks should be. There 
is as much difference between this new sack and the old style of drab as there is between a 








































well-dressed lady and a tramp.” , 
Arkell & Smiths 
CANAITOHARIE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF NEW YORK. ; 
’ 
‘tomer FLOUR SACKS. | 
CREAM # BRAB PAPER ° 
re gh on po oes? This White Sack is the ONLY Elastic Paper Sack. . 
It is the only DOUBLE SOFT TIE. i 
It will not fade by exposure. 
The outside is covered by Porcelain Enamel and contains no acid to injure its strength. 
It improves in toughness by age. 


mie 


It is impervious to outside odors. 
L} | T It prints better, is as strong as muslin, is siftless, and cleaner and handsomer. 


Price the same as Cream, and at about half the price of Cotton. 
By the use of best inks it is printed without blur or crock. 


( It is perfectly tight in its pasting. 
It is made of ALL ROPE MANILA, unbleached to preserve its total strength, as all bleached 


material is weakened in proportion to whiteness. 








The natural tint of the inside of the sack gives, by contrast, a lighter appearance to the Flour. 
Its toughness and elasticity make it the easiest to tie and safest for transportation. 
It is guaranteed to be the neatest in looks, strongest and most pliable, of any Paper Sack 
SACT ever offered to the trade. 
(~™_Price Lists and Samples on Request. 
JOHNSTON STEAMSHIP LINE, BALTIMORE TO LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
SEDGEMORE, 6,000 Tons. NESSMORE, 4,000 Tons. BALTIMORE, 5,000 Tons. QUEENSMORE, 5,500 Tons. 
PARKMORE, 5,000 Tons. ROSSMORE, 6,000 Tons. ORANMORE, 4,000 Tons. BARENSMORE, 5,000 Tons. 
MENTMORE, 4,000 Tons. THANEMORE, 3,500 Tons. 
DONALDSON STEAMSHIP LINE, - BALTIMORE TO GLASGOW. 
ALCIDES, 4,500 Tons. CONCORDIA, 3,000 Tons. AMARINTHIA, 4,500 Tons. COLINA, 3,000 Tons. 
WARWICK, 3,000 Tons. CIRCE, 3,000 Tons. 


BLUE CROSS STEAMSHIP LINE, REGULAR SAILINGS TO HAVRE, ANTWERP, BRISTOL, Etc. 


FOR AL EERO ATION PATTERSON, Ramsay & Co., 
Gay Street, BALTIMORE. 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE OF STEAMERS, “***? °*tO** *sixttimore and London. 


MICHIGAN, 5,500 Tons. MISSOURI, 4,150 Tons. MARYLAND, 4,250 Tons. MEMPHIS, 5,000 Tons. 
MINNESOTA, 5,000 Tons. MISSISSIPPI, 5,500 Tons. MAINE, 4,150 Tons. MONTANA, 4,250 Tons. 





" HAMBURG AMERICAN PACKET LINE, car Rahdeane ead Mamborg, 


POLYNESIA, SLAVONIA, GOTHIA, CALIFORNIA, Etc. 


LORD LINE, Regular Sailings to Belfast, Dublin and Glasgow. 


LORD O’NEILL, LORD LANDSDOWNE, DUNMORE HEAD, BENGORE HEAD, Ete. 


rerio nemo BalMOre StOPAIG aNd LIGHtErAGG GO, s37<iEest ei 
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MUNSON’S IMPROVED ROLLER MILL 


—-FITTED WITH— 


CONKLIN AUTOMATIC DIFF FERENTIAL FEEDER. 


All the latest improvements. The CONKLIN AUTOMATIC DIFFERENTIAL FEEDER fits any make of Roller Mill. The 
best Feeder in the market. Send for prices and descriptive circular. 





Danka bite Buhr Mills, Millstones, 
Bolting Cloth, 
Shafting, Pulleys, Ete, 











Estimates furnished for FULL ROLLER OUTFITS of 
any capacity, from one barrel per 
hour upward. 





A full line of Milling Machinery. 
Little Giant Water Wheel. 











MANUFACTURED BY—— ee 


a> Munson Brothers 
U’TICA, NEW YORK. 





FHP oy, GRADE YOUR WHEAT 
minis PONNGY'S fat. Wheat Graders 


And thus ensure your Wheat 
being EVENLY CRACKED 
and REDUCED. They are in- 
dispensable to manufacturers 
of the highest grades of flour. 
y Can be used in conjunction 

with EVERY system. Made in 
f several kinds and sizes. Capac- 

ities: 40, 60, 80, 120 and 240 
bushels per hour. 


PO ee 


UPWARDS OF 

















| 
7 
|| 
5 
"| 


Boy 
Penney & G0. 


Are also 
Manufacturers of 


“SCREENS: 


To suit all sorts and conditions of 
Grain. The meshes, being adjustable, 
can be regulated to suit the different 
samples. 

Wheat, Barley, Rye, Peas, Maize, 
Coffee, ete., cleaned and separated 


ot 34, 156 


poy Fitty Pris Awarded 
“ae Penneyv & CO. umes. 


CITY IRON WORKS. Cotte ACGEBENS, LINCOLN.” Lincoln, England. 


XXvii: 





SY 








| Class ‘‘P,’’ to make three sizes, in frame complete. 
SESS SS Se SESS SSS: 


See 
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No Patchwork, but New Throvghavt) STOKES BROS. ra 
oe | peony WertOWN Roller Mil, 















































ABSOLUTELY wash MILL 





x i" OUR y ‘ OUR BRANDS. & Daily Capacity, 350 Barrels. 
; 
; GARLAND, | ae 
New England MILL * ito, MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agent, ee eae WANETA, 
as — nm re- KAMPESEA, 
saphena cea |{ ae ¢ GHOIGK ROLLER PLOUR. 
BOSTON, MASS. wp, ad Ivonne OSEAN csc i ani ea i 2 HE Es, 
entire contract was 
ca ps My Rg Fg Prices and Samples Furnished on Application. 
Foreign Agent, ppb Jenny Prices Subject to Change Without Notice. 
eer aeee to 
Mann & Go. dhe wartd cliente 
CORN AGHA 7 sii Watertown, South Dakota. 
THE OWLY 
x 3 








HOLLY FLOURING MILLS = Seen 


Pen The Seiden Milling Co. 


0 kezes c 
PP OURING nr aia Gi OF GOSHEN, INDIANA, 


AX aca 


V Ev 
Zwarnanren Sf Established 20 Years. 





Is located in the exact center of the famous LAKE SHORE 
WHEAT BELT. The mills are equipped with the latest and most 
approved machinery, and the flour is second to none in the world. 








Re ry 


EXPORT TRADE A SPECIALTY. 


















has 196 we oN é 
> AP Ss » a NE 
eo ae Daily capacity 500 Bol EAE Samples and Prices fi furnished on application. 
ij 
eae Great MN? Tron BI Ce 
a * & 
yom Rox, ‘en e Ratt g (iree Mi g: Lyotil. / * QO 





& =) cs = ig? 
ie Gio) kas SPECIAL BRANDS: . 
“ ] ° 
\CHALLENGE\ Yes eaur Fema FLouR F XPORTERS 


\ HollerProcess \ 


“Morning Glory.” 
4% wo" Fe AND MGLBES AGIAN, 















‘A F 

= i? av ys @ 6—MANUFAOCTURE— 
eons, of fs Y) | CHOICE BUCKWHEAT FLOUR morn as. Ak oe 
Py For Wholesale and Retail Trade. NORTH LANSING MILLING C0. 





Special attention given to Milling Orders for | 
WHEAT. Have Elevators in six different parts 

| of the State, from which I obtain the CHOICEST | 

| OF MILLING WHEAT. 


Pure Rye and Buckwheat Flours | Correspondence solicited. 


SneKnepp Stout §ErCompany.. § FRANK W. WARD, 
“aes | Battle Creek, Mich. | 
, 
SAVE “Air. wm 


By Covering Your Pulleys 
i coe RG 
| CORRUGATED ARCH 
FOR FIRE PROOF 


SHULTZ’ 
BUILDINGS. 


Patent Leather 
Pulley GOVvEring 
os 


ADDRESS 


Shultz Belting Company, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Or any of their Agents. 


C. BREISCH, MANAGER. 





MANUFACTURERS AND 


~~ High Grade Flour. 


Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily. 


NOKTH LANSING, NICH, U.S.A. 


= all 


SHOWS CORRUGATED 
SHEETS CURVED 
FOR AWNINGS. 
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THE ie oe 
/ 


‘|; WValley Engine | 


Le obandard 


CURVED SIEVE 


ooalper 
and GAUGE, 











Surpasses Them All- - - 


ht Manufactured by the TWIN CITY IRON 
: WORKS under the patents of 
FRANK NOBLE and HIRAM SNYDER. 
< ¥ 


we 8 
For Scalping Breaks, 


Grading # Dusting Middlings 
ENGIBPES, BeILers, PUMPS | This Machine Has No Raval, 


And all kinds of Machine Shop # Foundry Work. LUD) ie 


aie we make them vith either the Curwed 
ROLL CORRUGATING AND GRINDING A SPECIALTY. or Straight Siewe. 





WE MANUFACTURE AND DEAL IN 











For further particulars, apply to the Manufacturers, 


’T wv IN Crry IRON WorRKS 


- G. 317 Eleventh Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
COMPARATIVE BAKING TESTS © — SS ey 


FIFTH YEAR. 


What aa Are and Hou They Are Made. - 
| 4 - "ve ll) py IA 
: Some Account of the Howard System of Com- | Liz ; | ALE Ne Z i /\\r Sa 

parative Tests and Reports, now in use by 

the —— Millers of the Country. 





| 
| 


flour—from his own standpoint—but he is 
ing food to tell how his product compares with the 
standard of the outside world unless he uses How- 
ard’s system, and it is exactly to supply this want 

that the vee was crea 
Howard’s daily comparative baking tests, records and 
reports, furnish to the miller a correct, detailed record and 
f repost of the baking qualities of the samples tested, in com- 
; parison with like ies from the largest and best mills in 
the world ; enabling him to know how even and regular is 
his output, and to demonstrate poner gy A the relative in- 
trinsic value of his flour in any market. ese reports are 
e Wes especially useful to as how the medium or bakers’ grades 
are If or too poor, in either case a loss 


results é miller — would not appear directly on his 
books. Se retaining a part of samples tested, he has the i 


f A: as > be saath well aware that he is Ly 





quality of "the same located, thus giving him a sample to use 
in ve oe A up”’ with flour from the packer at mare 
{ Coips 5 
tas _ In mang separations it shows the largest | percen of 
high or patent consistent with “standard” quality. VIEW OF OFFICES AND BAKERY. 
In making mixtures of different grades of wheat, in changing — - —_—- - —_—$—$_$_$—$ $$ pi 
from ane crop to new, in changing machinery, bolting-cloths, 





{ etc.; in experimenting in purifying or granulating, in milling | variations or differences in in goa of yeast do not affect the in turn compared with it. Three persons make it their dail 
4 certain grades. It is of especial benefit to millers outing | value of the test, because all samples are affected alike, and business to decide as to color, whether 1, 1%, 2 and so on. It 
F oe mill and desiring to make the same grades in each. | their relation to each other remains the same. An accurate darker than 2, it is below Minneapolis standard first patent. 


In case of complaint from a customer, the miller can refer record is kept of the manipulations of * dough, its color and Second atente a and straights range in color from 2% to 8%. 
to the pel I nn The —_ was made and test the uality of | strength, also weight of ingredients of loaf, tem ture of First bakers grades vary, according to the policy of the miller ; 
sample returned, and thus determine just unds for settle- | sponging box, time for rising of sponge and doughs, time for compared "with each other, range from 1 to 4; second hakers’ 
ment, often proving the complaint groundless by report with | ing, temperature of ovens, time for baking, size and color from 5to8. The bread read samples are put up neat]; in white wood 
affidavit as to correctness thereto attached. Each mil A abe of loaf with remarks as to its a. The baking i is done in boaes, with slide covers, the a being wrap in oiled paper, 





+ a number, and is known in testing room and on the record Ho ’s patent ovens, contrived for the purpose, with revolv- if to go a long d 8 also in tinfoil. 
only by number, so that identity of sample is not disclosed . ing bottoms, thereb securing uniform heat, registered by ther- and, < hese tests are available ‘cals to millers on time subscrip- 
vihiae in such a way as tocompromise the interests of anyone. | mometer and ot resulened 7 turning on more or less gas, thus tions, for their personal information, and not for the pur of 
All samples of like guamenane reets under exactly the same cir- | being under perfect contro! advertising brands of flour or mill machinery. Terms and other 


cumstances in the process of baking, with the exception, per- | e baking qualities of flour tested are shown i in color and information may be obtained by addressing 


haps, of the amount of water used. so setting sponges,small | size of loaf; measurement indicating the rising power or 

doughs are made of one troy ounce of flour and 250 grains of | strength. The nage > wei hed, measured (patents length- A W HOW AR D 

water. If any sample is found too dry or starchy, needing more | wise and sidewise, bak ed in round tins—over top and . . PY 

water to make it of the proper consistency, the necessaryamount | bottom), cut and laid pr on_a long table. The whitest and 

is added to the loaf and a note made of same. Any climatic best patent loaf is selected as No.1. Each patent or straight is Windom Block. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 









Among Our Subscribers Are the Following Well-Known Milling Firms: 































N% . Jno. B. A. Kern & Son, Milwaukee, Wis. Jackson silting C tralia, Wis. Ketzeback & Thompson, Wells, Minn Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Faist, Kraus & Co. Milwaukee, Wis. Duluth Roller il ro. pe Minn. on eae STE oe 0, Blillweter, Minn. a mee Bros. & Co., J eneerille, Minn. 
Daisy Roller Mill Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Duluth Imperial M ll Go., Duluth, Minn. Colambia M: ‘On, Fann lis, Minn. ett & Fay, St. Peter, Minn. 
E. Sanderson Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis. L. C. Porter Mi = Ons “Winona, Minn. Humboldt Mill Co. a. s, Minn. — & Smith m, te Seent a 
Houston Milling Co., Beloit, Wis. Eagle Roller Mill Go., New inn. Minneapolis Flour “ite. Co., sedi tan Minn. Geo. Tileston  & Co ment Minn, Minn. 
Globe ry Co., Watertown, Wis. ee prmmaiee, Pride & Wing, eine Earth City, Minn. Crocker, Fisk nS C.. Se polis, inn, Davenport Hills 1 ac (0. Dax wapost, To Tow 7 i es 
Freeman iver ig Red Mill inneapo! andan er Mills Co andan, oat H ota, 

on Gardner ans Bed inn. ee oy & Son, Manone ite Minn. 
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Tne HOLipAY NOKTHWESTERN [MLLER. 








ESTABLISHED 1838. 


PLUMER & CO. aes 


commer ecco FLOUR, GRAIN & HAY. 


CONELIUS DORR & SON, tee." 


oe See ee ee Se ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ie Millers’ Agents, | 


And Direct Buyers of MILL FEED. 
No. 3 COMMERCIAL STREET, 


| 

| 
a ~~ BOSTON, | oi*s’icnner” BOSTON, MASS, 
L. A. WRIGHME c.b. ae | FRANK W. WISE. 
E. G. WRIGHT oc ener &o J. A.S FISHER k WISE. A. F. FISHER. 


ihe emia | M MILLEKS’ AGENTS, 


217-219 State St., BOSTON, MASS. FLOUR “° FEED. 
We cannot afford to pay commissions. 3 COMMERCIAL STREET, BOSTON. 


FREN@EH & FICKETT, | IRVING & CO. 

















173 STATE STREET. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 





























MILLERS’ AGENTS is i ‘ 
and COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 5 re Commission, Grain, Flour, etc. 
FPlour 222 Reed | AIA AR' ee S—CO—iésMMILLERRS’ and SHIPPERS’ AGENTS. 
, : as a = a . 
No. 38 Commerce St, BOSTON. ae = S 214 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Member of Bost« is Onesies st Cum erce. Correspondence P Fe - £ “ ‘ : ‘ 
solicited. —e = . _ ‘ 1 j Invite correspondence from Millers and Shippers. 
H. B. GOODWIN & CO. 5 isi = S. W. BATES, 
DISTRIBUTORS OF | 4 tert | x *« © 

















Flour and Millstuffs | MILLERS’ AGENT, 
THROUGHOUT NEW ENGLAND. A ai Flour # Millstuffs 


1S India St., BOSTON. 


"rr 


: ; 220 STATE STREET, 
sont sieaie lg oer and Prices solicited. ° ’ bags, —'s aie d BOSTON, MASS. 





; Advances made upon Consignmente. —=_ " + —= 


ice = 


WM. A. PHILLIPS, —yostER CRAMPTON & Hammoy, | SANDS, PAGER TAYLOR, = W. S. KING & C2. 




















MILLERS’ A GENT Sommission Merchants cae Commission Merchants 
pce ciase Receivers and JODDEF > And Millers’ Agents. 





| and Millers’ Agents 





72 SOUTH MARKET ST. 172 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. Flour, Grain, Hay and Straw. TELEPHONE NO. 92. | 115 State St., Boston, Mass. 
. 43 COMMERCIAL ST., se Ss Re BOSTON | 
Correspondence on Mill Feed Selicited. | uot - ——_-Bos’Ton. Advances made on Consignments. | Correspondence with Millers Solicited. 





A. H. BROWN & BROS. "orm, | + JWYoses DORR & Co. 


MILLERS’ SELLING AGENTS, pe 
Correspondence solicited. 129 State Street, EUSTON. | Gommission Merchants 
FLOUR, HAY AND GRAIN. 


CROCKETT BROS. & SANBORN: 

43 Commercial Street, BOSTON. 
Millers’ Agents, Flour, Grain, Hay. 8g 
Qics8s/> REFERENCES | Maverick Natio ~ BOSTON. ——— Raving Mil! eed and Low Grate leur to coll 


LEWIS O’BrION. _QWARD C. Pau A | OLANEY BROWN &cQ. | HILLS & UPHAM, 


— it eee , ; 
’ BOSTON, MASS. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, FLOU R, GRAIN 
Millérs Agent nennenenrere FLOUR:® GRAIN AND MILLSTUFFS. 




















a 


























GILMAN, CHENEY & CO., Boston. 
BosTon. M HOLLY MILLS, Minneapolis, Minn. pic hig ead ae 
OJSTON, Mass. x 89 South Market Street, BOSTON. 
C. & C. MILLING CO., Spokane Falls, 
an> PORTLAND, [M1AINE. Washington. BOSTON. SAMPLES AND PRICES SOLICITED. 
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THe HOLIDAY NOKTHWESTERN MILLER. 











W. J. REINICKER, 








Millers’ Agent, 
BALTIMORE and WASHINGTON. 


Office, 214 Patterson Street, 


BALTIMORE. 





Invite correspondence from Millers having 
Flour for sale. 


COOVER & SMITH, _ ca 


Flour, Grain and Produce GEO. T. GAMBRILL 4 CO. 
Commission Merehants, | 


Jno. L. Ropcers & Co., KIRWAN BROS. & CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 





131 S. Howard St., BaLTiMoRE. | Grain Commission Merchants 




















G|R/AIIIN 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, MEAL, BUCKWHEAT FLOUR, CLOVER 





Room 44, 


AND TIMOTHY SEED, HAY AND STRAW. 
——__— Chamber of Commerce, 


REFERENCES: COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Western National Bank, ettigere : First Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa.; Barney, Demoss 
& Co., Roscoe, Ohio; Firat National 1 ank, Bal- 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











AND BUYERS. 


timore, Md.; ‘Md; First Nat. Bank, Hagerstown, Md. Liberal Cash Ad 





on Ship 








M. J. & W. A. BROWN, 


Commission Merchants. 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED 


s EEE 


“BH, rill li OF imi i iil al i nn 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS. 
717 and 7i9 E. Pratt Street, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Cerrenporiease 
. Solicited. 





J. M. WHARTON, 
Millers’ Agent, 
102 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


PHILADELPHIA, Hotel LaFayette. 
WASHINGTON, 1:01 Indiana Ave. 


Member New York, Philadelphia 


A. W. REED & CO. 
+ Commission Merchants 


FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
412 North Howard Street, 












BALTIMORE, MD. 





W. G. BISHOP. 


W. G. BISHOP & CO. 
* 


J. M. FRISCH. 


—= “me 


mi v 


en i wa 7) Le Wp 


HAY AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


i wii My ll T 


eral Wy il L IL 406 and 408 North Street, 


| | 

(i ki i 1) 
LJ sie? 

= loam 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Cash buyers of Millfeed. 








; Light weight Bran a specialty. Send sam- 














and Baltimore Exchanges. 








ples and prices. It will pay you. 





G. A. HAX & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Hay, Millfeed Flour and Seeds. 


31'7 and 319 North Street, 
BALTIMORE. 


Send us saniien of Millfeed and quote our 
vee Liberal —— on consignments. 





JAMES LAKE, 








33 South Gay St., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Charles H. Dorsey, 


RECEIVER AND DEALER IN 
‘FLOUR. 


MILLERS’ AGENT, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

















J.W. SUPPLEE & CO. CHRISTOPHER F€RNESS, Chas. P. Perot & Co. 





FLOUR 


COMMISSION Merotiants 


1831 and 1833 Market St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cash Advances Made on Consignments. 


Steamship Owner and Broker’ 


SUCCESSORS TO 
L. KNOWLES 4 CO. 


Receivers and Dealers in the most popular 
brands of 


RECULAR SAILINCS FROM 


Newport News to London and Glasgow. 


FOR FREIGHT, ETC., APPLY TO- <o— 


C. W. ROWLEY, Manager, 


BLACKSTONE BLDG., BALTIMORE, MD. 


|SPRING AND WINTER WHEAT 
* FLOUR + 


250 and 252 North Broad Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





L. F. ADAMS. 


I. CrosBY Estate. A 
C. R. Crossy. | 


KE. C. CRosBy. 


E. CrosBY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


Flour and Grain Commission 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


SELLING AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND | 
AND EASTERN NEW YORK, FOR 
CROCKER, FISK & CO., Minneapolis,Minn. | 

Proprietors Minneapolis Mill. 


T. L. NORMAN, 


FLOUR BROKER, 


WEST POINT, GA. 


Correspondence Solicited. 








Fairbanks, Morse & Go. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 


Smith-Vaile Steam Pumps. 





Eclipse Windmills. 
Tanks, Pumps and Pipe. 
Letter Presses and Stands. 


Hancock Inspirators. 
Warehouse Trucks and Wagons. 





Patentee of the Famous ga Duck (Cloth) 
Flour Barre 
Refers, by permission, to - C. and L. Lanier, 
Bankers, West Point, Ga. 





and MINNEAPOLIS. 
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sit. PAUL 












































Bonet NMENT* 
OLICITED 
NEW YORK, 


THE HOLIDAY NOKTHWESTERN [IILLER. 











eras & 06: 





atgsiin 


ROWLAND & CO. 





Flour Gommission Merchants 





A7 Water St., New York. 





¢ GRENVILLE: 


EKKIN + & : C+ 





LIBERAL ADVANCES MADE 


On Consignments of Flour and Grain. 


A 





FLOUR 
4 AND 


COMMISSION 
“Grain MERCHANTS 








458 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, New TORK. 





Philadelphia Office 
E. Sanderson Milling Co. 


Milwaukee, Wiis. 
Daily Capacity, 2,500 Bbis 


REPRESENTED BY 


WM. WW. ALCORN, 
2029 Market Street. 


New York Office 
E. Sanderson Milling Co. 


“Warren H. Houghton, 


Suecessot to SAM’L S. CARLL, 
wis. Gommission 


Daiiy Capacity, 2,500 Bbis. Milwaukee, 
Merchants, 
SAMUEL ALCORN, 
AGENT, No. 28 FRONT STREET, 
Room 56 Kemble Building. New York. 





Jas. R. TURNER. C. F. MILuEr. | 


Jno. T. Mo 


ISAAC H. REED & CO. aa oat 
Commission ‘Merchant ; i 


a a 1 
te : eek a 





FLOUR AND GRAIN, 
onaonwexs 222 Produce Exchange) 


| 





1 Commission Merchant 


220 isi eae, 


J. BLACKMAN. =  _— G, W. GARDINER. 


oe BLACKMAN 4 CO. 
Commission Merchants 


Flour, Grain, Feed and Corn Goods. 


DANL. T. WADE, 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 








37 WATER St., NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 





Herbert W. Cowing. 


George W. Smith & Go,  COWING & RoseRts, “=""=~ 











FLOUR2“GRAIN. 
soo sso OOMMISSION «2-22... 
Room 915 = cing a : 
PRODUGE EXGHANGE Meron Ms go fan. | “ea ns & 2 
—* FLOUR MERGHANTS: MERCHANTS, 








NEW YORK: > 
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4 State Street, 
NEW YORK. 


| 426 New York Prodvce Exchange, 
* NEW YORK « 














THE HoLipay NOKTHWESTERN /TILLER. 











Kruger, 


Darsie & Co. 


FLOUR IACPORTERS. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
~ ~ |NVITED. 





an RR Se 





~\Liwerpool, Eng. 


Buy direct from American Millers and sell direct to English Bakers. 





REID & GLASGOW, FLOUR IMPORTERS, 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


> 


= — Correspondence Invited: 








4 





JAMES BISHOP. 


PETER DOWIE & CO. 


Commission Agents 
and Flor Importers. 


13 Hope St., GLASGOw. 


A. DOWIE. 


36 Mitchell St., LEITH. 


PETER KNOX. 


W. J. STOCKMAN, 


FLOUR FACTOK 


Leith, Scotland. 





Refers to Commercial Bank of Scotland, 


Edinburgh and London. 


- CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





CHAMBERS BRO6., 


Corn Exchange, London. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR—=— 
-—= = =F ACTORS #2 DEALERS 


Established in 1853. 


Bankers, Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co. 





Sachse & Howard, 








FLOUR FACTORS 


5 Trinity Square, Tower Hill, 
or No. 57 Old Corn Exchange, 


ed LONDON, E. C. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
KINGSFORD & LAY. 


BRUCE, BOYD & Co. 


ye CAIN AID FLOUR 
PERCHRUNTS 


LEI TH. 











Mann & Co., 


oe Ue 
IMPORTER 


18S Seething Lane, 


LONDON, E. Cc. 


Correspondence with Millers Solicited. 





WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM, 


GOPN ald FIOUP Factors 


STANDS a 
60 Old Corn Exchange. 
68 New Corn Exchange. 
OFFICES 
No. 1 Muscovey Court. 


LONDON, ENG. 


PmLMAN & PHILLIPS, 


41 Seething Lane and Old Corn Exchange, 


LONDON, 


BR. Cc. 


Agents for the Best Brands of American FIOUF. 





Consignments and correspondence solicited with mills situated in the hard wheat districts. 





JOHN J. CARTER, 
Flour and Grain Importer. 


Stand: 18 Old Corn Exchange. 
Office: 41 Seething Lane. 


LONDON, E. C. 





Correspondence solicited. Adoances made on consignments. 








WM. BANNISTER, 


CORK, IRELAND. 
Flour Importer 
and Millers’ Agent 


Liberal advances made on Consignments. 
Reference, NATIONAL BANK, CORK. 











OFFICES, 5 SOUTH MALL. 
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BYRNE, MAHONY & CoO. 


DUBLIN. 


Flour and Grain Importers. 


Cable Address: BYRNE, DUBLIN. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, 
CORK, BELFAST, ETC. 


Advances on Consignments. 











THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN [ILLER. 





BK. & J. CASSELS 1 


Flour and Grain Importers, 


SS WATERLOO STREET, 


GLASGow, SCOTLAND. 


Correspondence Solicited. 














Adwances Made on Consignments. 





Telegra phic ic Address, 


ANDREW LAW. 
“GENUINE,” GLASGOW. 


JAMES CRAWFORD. 





ANTON KUFEKE, # « 











C RAWFORD & LAW, bert ANTON KUFEKE & C0, cad 
FIOUP IMDOFLEPS | Corn Exchan nge Chambers, | IMPORTERS 
% ~ euaaeon, SCOTLAND. ape poner FLOUR ee 
J. R. LAMB & CO. BELL, SONS & CO. FARQUHAR BROTHERS, 
ok FLOUN FLOUR Flour Importers, 
* ImpoRTERS * aes 


IMPORTERS 


60 HOPE STREET, 


111 UNION STREET, 


49 Hope Street, 


~ ~ ~ ~ QLASGOW. 








GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. GLASGOw. 
Thomas Dunlop & Sons, B. & W. KER, BRUCE & WILSON, 
GRAIN AND FLOUR MERCHANTS, Sco FLOUR. . 
SHIP OWNERS AND BROKERS, FLOUR IMPORTERS, RECEIVERS 


70 Wellington Street, 26 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 


GLASGOW . Correspondence with Millers 
Liberal Advances Made on 





and Exporters Solicited. 


AGENTS TO LLOYDS. Consignments. 


70 Wellington Street, 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 





WILLIAM MITCHELL 
-Grain and Flour Merehant- 


JONSON, Bolton & Aull 


FLOUR IMPORTERS, 


MANCHESTER. LONDONDERRY. 
ALSo aT LIVERPOOL. 
>+<¢ Representing 
Sell Direct to Bakers. | Messrs. Gill & Fisher, Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
Sin 1874. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Peter Rintovl, Son & Go. 


as 


FLOUR :-- - 
- MERCHANTS 


GLASGOW. 











DIIMAR & WEISSER, 
FLOUR MERCHANTS, 


Antwerp, Belgium. 
o—}>4<e - 
from American Flour Mills. Weare prepared 





ee 


Correspondence Solicited to offer the most advantageous terms to Mill- 





ers who desire export trade. We give first-class bank acceptances against shipping 
documents. References unexcelled. 
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Cables:. RATHBUN, Amsterdam-Antwerp. 


H.G. JARSSER & Ce. 


Commission Merchants, 
AMSTEKDAM-ANTWERYP. 


AGENTS FOR 


Leading FLOUR MILLS and STARCH FACTORIES 
in the United States of America. 


7 ? 
* - 
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Established 
Mi 1864. 


mm J.F.IMBS & CO 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 120-122 SOUTH MAIN STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, AAO., U. S. A. 


Lio 








MERCHANT « MILLERS 








Finest Brands of Winter Wheat Flour- 


MANUFPACTURERS OF ‘THE 



































COMPRIOIN G 
Royal Grown |*| Belleville, |*| Thanet, *| — fensus, . oruna, 
(harm, + iit Edge, |+|  Bouguet, +| Rex, + adison, 
Britanica, + hefland, js;  olumbia, +;  iploma, j+| — Dandlia. 





Received the Gold Medal at the World’s Industrial Exposition, New Orleans, 





1884 and 1885, for Best Quality Winter Wheat Flour. 








. ? 
* r 


for Great Britain. 


EDWIN REYNOLDS, President. 
W. D. GRAY, Vice President. 


* LL. R. HURD, Secretary and Manager. 


W. W. ALLIS, Treasurer. 
CHAS. ALLIS, 


DAISY ROLLER MILLS, 


CAPACITY, 
16500 Barrels per Day. 


3 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of Ghoice Spring Wheat FIOUPS ior the Domestic and European Markets. 


DOMESTIC. DOMESTIC. 


for Bakers’ Use. 


Export Brand “TIP TOP” controlled by M. KOSMACK & CO., Glasgow, and H. H. & S. BUDGETT & CO., London and Bristol, 
Export Brand “BUTTERFLY” controlled by RUDOLPH & HERNE, Liverpool, for Great Britain. 





The Best Spring Wheat Patent 





EXPORT. 





= ae 


FT Sat 
Uiyr =p 
U.S.A. 


FOR DRAWBACK. 








Tang MARY 


BUTTERY 


FOR DRAWBACK. 








BASTERN AGENTS: 


D. Wi. CARHART, Kemble Building, New York City. 


E.H. WHITE, Kemble Building, New York City. 


J. S. MOORE, 201 State Street, Boston. 
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The Cream of Patents for Fam- 





ily Use. 











Assistant Treasurer. 





erence 
ee ee renee erneetnreerestneeeteeenereeneurenceeinteeeninenisinecnenstare 





THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 






































‘4 , 
ack: selon E. S. WOODWORTH, sieuLinns wees, 
MIDDLINGS and CORN, OATS, 
"JHE oe Seen, CU 
LOW GRADE FLOUR. and RYE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
‘ 412 Third Street South. Opposite Chamber of Commerce. = 
f = 
CY. Ve Sean lay ler by? 
ORDERS AND CORRESPONDENCE "i WE BUY FOR SHIPMENT EXCLU- 
FROM MILLERS SOLICITED. UM’ “fers, SIVELY, AND DO NO RECEIVING. 
Canlaon Dirmeapoll Blinn : 
ee 
( ge | a 
MILLERS, . ee 








Send Your Orders 


GREENLEAF & TENNEY, 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


FOR 


Hard Spring 


AND 


Washington White Winter 


~WHEAT - 
CONOVER, GRR 60. 





OF MILLING WHEAT. 


4&5 Chamber of Commerce, 


























MINNEAPOLIS, 
— MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
MINN. MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
« a Ee 3 
% WM. COMMONS. JAMES F. BASSETT. F. W. COMMONS. H. W. COMMONS. i 


COMMONS, BASSETT & CO. 


Grain Commission Merchants, 
MINNEAPOLIS AND DULUTH. 





| Receivers and Shippers of Milling Wheat. 





A 
oa 








(~ 4.¢. woooworth. Reni eae r.e.coorney. | (To Every One Who Uses Wheat: 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN AND FEED Go. C. W. TRACY. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


Diamond Elevator, Mills and Warehouses, sic Coir Cita: Aur We 


an ctrl MINN. Who has handled wheat in this city for the past thirteen years, 


fae a Id like to buy for you such qualities as you may need. 
Grain Shippers and thisateen in Feed, Coarse Meal, Bolted en ee ore = s . ¢ 























Meal and FLOU R. oe ag References: The Security Bank of Minnesota; the Minneapolis Flour Mfg. Co. ae 


a 
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4 D. M. ROBBINS, President. T. B. WALKER, Vice President. 


Incorporated 1882. 
Capital Stock Paid In, $639,000. 


A. B. ROBBINS, Treas. and Gen. Man. C. A. MAGNUSON, Secretary. 


Northwrestern Elevator Co. 


CENERAL OFFICES, 47-48-49 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Minnesota Transfer Elevator, Capacity, 1,000,000 Bushels. 


Total Storage Capacity, 5,000,000 Bushels. 








NINETY-THREE ELEVATORS IN THE HARD WHEAT DISTRICT OF MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA. 7 








WILLIAM PETTIT, Treas. 


R. B. LANGDON, President 
W.H. HINKLE, Vice President. W.G AINSWORTH, Gen’! Mgr. 
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OF ALL KINDS OF 


Grain Klevators 


AND WAKEHOUSES. 


Builders during the past season of the new AN ay 
PEAVEY ELEVATOR in Kansas City, 1,000,000 A YY \ 
bushels capacity; an Elecator at Richford, Vt., ANY 





412 South Third St., 
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500,000 bushels capacity, for the Canadian Pa- ANN 9 
cific R. R. Co., and 75 Country Elevators and LY a c) 
Warehouses in Iowa, Dakota and Minnesota. ; @R(O '@] 








E. CARDIN, General asaangee. 


Northern Paciiic Elevator 60. 


GRAIN BUYERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN. 


Owners and operators of Elevators along the line of the Northern Pacific and 
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H. MILLER. 


r H. GRAVES, President. 


branch railroads in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana and Washington. 











Oregon Wheat and Barley a Specialty. 
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Cc. J. MARTIN, Sec’y and Ra 
P. B. SMITH, General Manager. 


( WM. H, DUNWOODY, President. 
JAS. S. BELL, Vice President. 


ST. ANTHONY & DAKOTA 


EBlewator Company 
118 CORN EXCHANGE, 


MINNEAP®LIS, MINNES@TA. 
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Grain Commission 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - MINNESOTA. 
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e Winona and Southwestern. a 








( R. BARBER, Prest. R. B. LANGDON, Vice Prest. WM. PETTIT, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA 


EFlewator Companw 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNES@TA. 
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UNION ROLLER MILL, First St., bet. sth and . S. 
(‘8 DAR RIVER MILL. Austin. a net 5th and 6th Aves. S., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.  \ 


WM. J. MCAFEE, 


MANUFACTURER 
AND WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


PaRE B4CKWHEAT Froar, 


RYE,CORN AND WHEAT PRODUCTs. 





Fine Grades of Rye Flour, Graham, Buckwheat and Corn Meal 
a Specialty. 
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Shafting, Pulleys 
and Hangers. 


Facilities for the 
Heaviest Glass 
of Work. 


Machinery Outtits 
for Mills. 











ROBERT POOLE & SON CO. 




























BALTIMORE, 
MD. 
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Machine Moulded Gearing. 


Driving Plant for 
Cable Railways. 


The Poole-Leffel 
Turbine Water Wheel. 





Machinery for 
Grain Elevators, 
Fertilizer and 

White Lead Works. 





Hudraulic 
Dredging Machines. 


Ftc., Etc. 
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KNICKERBOCKER (0, 


+ JACKSON, MICH. + 


= =) MANUFACTURERS OF ( < 


Holt Dustless Purifier, - + - 


W hich will do more and better work than any other Purifier made 








NF 
JIN with less power and less space. . 
Se Dc Sc ie Dis SI: Ss SS SS: SS: SE: SE 
—-THE 


Morse Cyclone Dust Coltector. 


Known and used all over the world. We are the owners of the 





patents covering the broad principles of this Machine, and shall 


_— insist upon payment of damages from all manufacturers and users of 
infringing Machines. 
Si: Sc Si Si SI: Sc Sc Ss SS: I: SE DL: SS SS 3 
THE - 


Morse Round Reel. .- - 


H:?: never met with a failure, and is to-day the best flour dresser 
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WIN on the market. . 





OU MuSsT WJE THE ABSVE MENTISNED MACHINES IN ea 
ORDER TO OBTAIN THE CLESEST YIELDS AND THE KQGG¥ SESCSSSSSS 
M°ST SALABLE FLOUR. * * #* & w# poo 





















Write for Price Lists, Testimonials, Etc., to 


THE ANICKERBOCKER (CO., Jackson, mich 
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selves we built more mills in 1890 












than any year since we introduced 
the roller system. We here show 
four representative mills built 


by the 










Selected from. several Successful mills use 


| hundred built By us this 
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| Segson. “phi year’s busi- 





only the Gray Noiseless 
Belt Roller Mill, the 


ness in new andjremodeled first, the best and the 
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onl | roller & mill, of 





ity of aboutgl 4,000 barrels here are now 


day. Hay, 
per day ax! 
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Send to us for your New 











Year’s present in the shape 
of a large, handsome, new 


1891 Catalogue. 
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C.M.PALMER, 


PUBLISHER. 


W.C.EDGAR. 


MANAGER. 
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ET old feuds fade from sight, and long remembered in- 
juries be forgotten; let enmity be buried in forgetful- 
ness; ambition pause and sorrow hide its face, for we 
are come to dwell, a little time at least, in the old 
familiar realm of childhood, of which King Christmas 
is the ruler and royal cheer the order of the day. In 
this enchanted kingdom it isnot meet that men should 
nurse their cares, or still pursue the order of their 
living, its hates, its griefs, its lust of gold or fame; but 
only rest awhile, like those who journey and have 
come at last to some fair place, where they can halt 
and look back upon the road, the long and sometimes 

weary road, their feet have trodden, and, in common, pause, before the duty of an- 

other year begins. If there be those who at such times can feel no kindly impulse 
in their hearts, no trace of yielding to impel their minds to gentler thoughts or 

less of selfish aims, let them be pitied. For the rest, those of us who still recall a 

hundred pleasant thoughts of Christmas past, and do not feel ashamed to laugh 

or once again do homage to the king who rules the season, let us come together 
here, like friends who sit after a Christmas feast about the fire, and fall to talking 
of what suits the time. 
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Our friends and readers—are the terms synonymous?—we have journeyed to- 
gether for another year along life’s road. For fifty-two more weeks we-have met 
and talked together. Perhaps we have done most of the talking ourselves and you 
have listened and only answered occasionally, and yet, we have tried not only to 
talk as we thought, but as you thought also, and, as you had no voice to reach the 
public ear, we have tried earnestly and honestly to speak for you. We may not 
always have spoken your feelings, but we can not help thinking—indeed, you have 
encouraged us in the thought—that, for the most part, throughout the varied year, 
you have been with us, and we have felt your strong encouragement helping us to 
speak what we believed to be the sentiment of the best element in the trade we 
strive to fitly represent. In a thousand ways, by kindly message, written or spoken, 
by courteous acts and friendly words, you have assured us of your good will and 
confidence, and for these we thank you sincerely and heartily, and hope that in 
this, our Holiday Number, you will recognize a permanent and, we trust, not un- 
pleasant, souvenir of the high regard which we have for the people we are proud 
to serve. We have found nothing too good for the readers of the Northwestern 
Miller, and we have conscientiously tried to give them in this number the best 
work we could obtain, beautified by the most attractive illustrations we could 
command. As far as we were able we have endeavored to make this edition a 
credit to the trade—something that no member of it should be ashamed of, and fit 
in every respect to go before the world at large as an example of what the millers, 
millfurnishers and flour men expect from a journal which essays to represent 
them. If we have succeeded in our attempt we must acknowledge that our suc- 
cess is largely due to the public spirit of those who have encouraged us by their 
words and deeds, and to the vigorous, enterprising, and withal appreciative, charac- 
ter of the interests with which we have to do. 


¥ ¥ ¥ 


THOosE to whom these words are addressed, millers, millfurnishers, flour men, 
and the rest who are connected with them, are scattered not only over the length 
and breadth of America, but in many a distant land. We are glad to feel that in 
England, Scotland and Ireland this Holiday Number will find a hearty welcome 
from old friends who read the Northwestern Miller the year ’round ; that it will 
reach members of the trade in Holland, Belgium, France, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, 
Russia, Italy, Germany, South America, Australia and New Zealand, by whom 
our weekly issues are regularly read, and by all these, of many minds, tongues, be- 
liefs and nations, it will be given kindly treatment and courteous attention. It 
is pleasant to know that all these people, differing so widely in environment, are 
yet united by their common interest in the world’s great product, flour, and that 
the Northwestern Miller is the medium of communication between them, toward 
which they manifest a pleasant and cordial spirit. To each and all of our friends 
and readers, whether they be living under the snowy skies of the north or the 
sunny skies of the south; whether they are celebrating the world’s holiday in the 
west or east; in America, Great Britain or the continent; in the islands of the 
Pacific or in South America—we send our congratulations and best wishes for the 
new year which lies before us, and we regret that we can never hope to see them 
all face to face, or assure them personally of our most sincere good-will. 


WE po not think that any reasonable miller can find very much to complain of in 
the treatment given him by the old year which is now passing into history. For 
the most part, it has had no striking characteristics, so far as the American flour 
trade is concerned, but perhaps the less there is to be told the better for the trade. 
Milling has gone on in a steady, monotonous, but not unsatisfactory way. The 
end of the old crop was not entirely unprofitable, nor has the beginning of the new 
one been entirely unproductive of good results to those who were doing business 
on an intelligent basis. Of course, profits have been none too large. Indeed, in 
most cases they have been quite moderate. At the same time, it has not been a 
year with which the flour-maker who knew his business and attended to it could 
find a great deal of fault. In June, the annual gathering of millers was held in 
Minneapolis. The occasion was one long to be remembered by those who partici- 
pated in its festivities, and its memory is something to be recalled with great 
pleasure. As for the work done by the National Association at this time, apart 
from the adoption of a new constitution, we do not remember anything accom- 
plished by it which will leave much of an impress on the history of the trade. 
The membership in this organization seems to be gradually increasing, and, while 
few contend that it entirely satisfies the needs and wants of the trade, nearly all 
are agreed that the Association is well worth being kept up—more for what it may 
do than what it is doing. We may say in passing that its work during the last 
session of congress was of value to the entire trade, and should alone entitle it to 
respect and support. Returning to the milling trade at large, we must note that 
during recent weeks the financial troubles in London and New York have made 
the life of the miller quite exciting, in common with the existence of every other 
manufacturer who had to have more or less outside money in order to do business. 
Since the return of less panicky times, however, milling has resumed the even 
tenor of its way; but, unless all signs fail, we may expect to see a great deal of 
activity in our line before the advent of a new crop. Whether it will result in 
benefit to the trade or not, depends on its ability to use the common sense which 
it undoubtedly possesses but sometimes disregards. Altogether, we see no reason 
why Anno Domini 1891, should not, at least during its first half, prove a friend to 
the maker of flour. It may not make him a millionaire, but it need not reduce 
him to poverty. 

* % * 

MILLFURNISHING has been fairly satisfactory during the year, as we think all 
members of the trade will agree. While there have been no wild or radical de- 
partures from long-accepted systems, no revolutions to vex the soul and waste the 
pocket-book, the millfurnishers have demonstrated fully the fact that they have 
not been slow to develop the possibilities of the machines now in use, and that a 
decided and marked advance has been made in the application of modern meth- 
ods, so that there is a very wide difference in the profits of the mill built today 
and of the one furnished even as late as three or four years back. Mill builders have 
very wisely turned aside from the chase after radical changes to study out the 
best possible results to be obtained from systems and machines already accepted. 
In short, they have endeavored to lead the miller on a road which he is inclined 
to follow, to-wit, the most economical methods of producing first-class, salable 
flour. Several new machines have been introduced to the trade which show quali- 
ties that entitle them toa future. Reforms in flour-making are to come in this era 
in certain directions, not in radical overturnings. Machinery which is in line with 
the progress which the trade is seeking, which has merit and shows even a begin- 
ning toward a desired end, meets with favor. Other kinds, of the startling, sen- 
sational sort, are not as much spoken of as they used to be when the great revolt 
from buhrs to rolls put every miller on the alert and made him over-credulous. 
The competition between mill builders, while it is still sharp, has lost some of its 
cut-throat qualities. We hear less of irresponsible people in the trade, and the 
failu*: of one of the most recklese under-bidders who ever figured in the history 
of :ue millfurnishing industry has had a beneficial effect. The war of patents 
has seemingly subsided. If the final end of the Consolidated roller mill litigation 
is not actually at hand, it seems to be practically so, as the subject has ceased to 
be a topic for discussion in the trade. 


¥ aK ¥ 


WE SINCERELY regret that another year has come and gone and still we have 
accomplished nothing in the direction of a better and fairer bill of lading or a 
more prompt and reliable system of transit for flour. Still the old cry goes up of 
long and unreasonable delays in shipments, and, beyond the agitation of the sub- 
ject, absolutely nothing is done to remedy the evil. This has seemed to us to be 
such an all-important matter to the trade that the Northwestern Miller could find 
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no better work than to urge its consideration, in and out of season, and to plead 
the cause of the buyer of flour, who is justly entitled to full protection and prompt 
delivery, to the verge and at the risk of making ita hobby. It has seemed to us to 
be so positively and unquestionably the paramount duty, as well as the preémi- 
nently best business policy of the American miller, to foster and protect his foreign 
as well as his domestic trade by taking some decisive action to correct these long 
existing abuses, that we could not forbear constantly reiterating the fact and call- 
ing the attention of the trade to what we believed to be its suicidal and short- 
sighted negligence. We have done this in the hope of arousing the millers of this 
country to the importance of the matter, and inducing them to make a de- 
termined attempt to help their customers and themselves. 
* ¥* ¥* 

Ir we have not obtained a better bill of lading. and if flour takes just as long 
to reach its destination today as it did before the agitation began, we can at least 
say that we have done what we could to show up the true state of things, and, in 
consequence, have been successful in arousing the trade to a point where it will, if 
a reasonable plan can be offered to effect a change, join together in an attempt in 


‘ the right direction. When we consider how long this subject has been under dis- 


cussion, and its great importance to the entire milling industry, we have no great 
cause to boast of the promptness of our trade in getting to the front in such mat- 
ters. Public discussion of this bill-of-lading and delay-in-transit matter began in 
an open letter to the Millers’ National Association published in our Holiday Num- 
ber for 1887. Therein we spoke as follows: “The National Association should 
have in its employ a freight bureau, managed by a competent man, whose duty it 
should be to expedite the movement of American flour to the seaboard, and to for- 
eign markets. Agents of this bureau should be employed at all ports, to oversee 
the shipment of flour belonging to members of the Association. They should 
know that it is promptly and properly loaded on shipboard, should note if it is 
damaged in any way on the road to the coast, and, if so, notify the shippers. Thus 
a crying abuse which seriously cripples the American export trade would be, in 
part, at least, remedied. Under present methods it is difficult to place the blame 
for damaged flour where it rightfully belongs—on the shipper, the railroad or the 
steamship. These things militate against the extension of our foreign trade. 
American flour stands at the head in foreign markets today. The’advantage we 
have gained should be tenaciously held. Smoothing out these vexations would 
tend greatly to the extension of the trade of which weare so proud. In the 
growth and extension of this trade the future of the American flour-maker lies. 
¥* ¥* ¥* 
Tus subject was taken up by the Association at its Buffalo meeting in the fol- 


lowing June, and great hopes were raised for the establishment of such a bureau, 
only to die a lingering death because of the inability of the organization to put 
the plan on a business-like footing. It became apparent that the Association was 
in no shape to take hold of the matter in such a way as to encourage the support 
of the public, and there was no other national organization of millers to handle it, 
and no one who could or would lead in the formation of one. Then came the 
anxious times of 1888, when millers were too busy watching the wheat market to 
think of much else, followed by a period of lassitude, during which the milling 
business imitated precisely the performances of a man who has had too much 


' drink and is gradually sobering up. The agitation of the subject through these 


columns went on during all this time, and the desire for a better system spread in 
the trade. Last June a new and modern constitution placed the Association on a 
better basis to handle such matters, and thus, gradually, things came about so that 
now, if it will, the Millers’ National Association can take hold of this matter, or 
it can at least. establish under its auspices such a system as will in time make the 
delay in transit trouble as thoroughly a thing of the past as is the patent litiga- 


tion today. 
¥* * ¥* 


ELSEWHERE we venture to suggest a plan which is in line with suggestions 
made by us in 1887 and above quoted. We have endeavored to present our ideas 
on this subject in such a way as will allow the scheme to be discussed. While im- 
perfect in many details, perhaps impossible in certain points, we believe this plan 
to be in the main thoroughly feasible and reasonable. We are convinced that it 
offers the only practical solution of the problem which the millers have been try- 
ing to master for so many years, that its adoption would be a step in the right di- 
rection and would ultimately prove a profitable investment to the trade. Further- 
more, knowing as we do the strong desire of the millers of the United States to 
protect and aid their foreign customers by any and every means in their power, 
we are certain that if this plan, or something similar, is put on a business-like 
basis and offered for their acceptance by persons in whom they have confidence, 
the trade will give it their immediate and hearty support. In short, we believe 
the idea is good, the time ripe and the trade ready. What we want. is the men to 
push it to success. We think the Millers’ National Association should father the 
scheme. At least, it should, as the only national organization of millers in the 
country, have the opportunity todo so. If it refuses, orif itis unable to handle it, 
then we think the trade is quite ready to endorse a movement to organize the pro- 
posed league outside of the Association, and we are convinced that, by proper 
solicitation, inside of two months sufficient funds to insure its operation for the 


first year can be secured. 





A MILLers’ LEAGUE. 


We are accustomed to regard the present bill of lading as one of the chief causes 


It is not necessary for us to repeat again the oft-told story of delay in transit. 
Tf it is not thoroughly known by every merchant miller through his own personal 
experience, it has been brought to his attention forcibly enough by the experience 
of others, detailed with great frequency in these Columns. It is the theme of con- 
stant complaint from buyers of flour on the other side of the Atlantic, and it is 
undeniably a genuine grievance and not a fancied one. 

Even the railway and steamship people admit it and, while individually they 
evade the responsibility and dodge the blame, they can not and do not attempt to 
deny the facts, for, in the face of the overwhelming evidence which can be pro- 
duced, it would be impossible to do so. 

It must be patent to every reasoning miller that the existence of such obstacles 
in the way of trade does much to limit and curtail the foreign demand for Amer- 
ican flour. Neither the English miller nor the flour maker of Budapest has any 
such difficulties to overcome. If we are to credit the evidence of our customers 
themselves, we must believe that with a more reasonable delivery of flour we would 
enjoy a greater demand for it. Both reason and practical experience teac. us 
that an improvement in the present lax system would result in an increased foreign 
trade, something in which both the exporting and the domestic miller are inter- 
ested. 

Finally, we need not call our readers’ attention to the injustice of allowing our 
customers’ interests to be slighted by the railway and steamship lines; to the poor 
business policy of selling without protecting the buyer against extreme delay in 
deliveries. Not only are such careless methods contrary to sound business prin- 
ciples, but they are both short-sighted and suicidal. 

It being practically agreed, therefore, that this evil exists, that it should be re- 
moved and that every member of the trade is interested in its removal, it remains 
to unite upon some plan which will accomplish’ the desired result. 
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of the trouble. In a measure this is quite true. The document used is indeed 
an unfair, one-sided and utterly preposterous affair. If we could have an improved 
bill of lading, especially one with a time clause in it, there is but little doubt that 
the railroads would find it perfectly easy to deliver four within a reasonable time. 
Unfortunately this model bill of lading is not to be had for the asking. Railways 
and steamships unite to repel any attempt at reform. These interests are so large, 
so wealthy and so powerful that the few are practically powerless to make any 
headway against them. We shall have to make our fight for a reasonable bill of 
lading through congress. When we enter on this campaign we must be prepared 
for a long fight and must demand not only the fairer shipping document, but one 
with a time clause embodied in it. Meantime, while we are engaged in this long- 
winded contest, the interests of our foreign trade will still suffer for lack of pro- 
tection, and our export trade will still be hampered by its present evils. 

After all, we would not object to the present document if it were not for the 
abuses which it fails to protect us from. If flour went through in a reasonable 
time, if damages were settled for in a straightforward and prompt manner by the 
responsible carrier, it would matter very little indeed what fine print matter was 
contained in the bill of lading, for we would have the common law to look to and 
this would be sufficient protection. 

Delay in shipment and inability to collect damages because of the impossibility 
of fixing the responsibility, are the practical effects of a jug-handled bill of lading 
and a lax transit system. It may be possible to protect ourselves against these, 
pending the result of our efforts to get a fairer shipping document. 

As to delays in shipments, they are due to various causes, some of them unavoid- 
able and others willful. They are caused by blockades, negligence, carelessness 
and the general lack of responsibility of both railroads and steamships. These 
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latter practically say: “We will take your stuff and deliver it when we please and 
in whatever shape it may happen to come in. Further than this, if you want sat- 
isfaction you can whistle for it.” 

In view of these facts, we would suggest an organization of the millers who 
are now members of the National Association and who are interested in the ex- 
port trade. 

This organization should be perfected by the Millers’ National Association and 
become a part of that body. 

In order to bring the matter before the general milling trade with a view to 
obtaining its support, we would suggest the publication of a document bearing the 
following title and embodying the points mentioned in this article and as many 
more as might be suggested by the praetical experience of the members them- 
selves: 


PROSPECTUS 


or THE 


MILLERS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 


ORGANIZED AND OPERATED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
Miuuers’ Nationau ASSOCIATION, 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF EXPEDITING THE TRANSIT OF FLOUR 
BETWEEN THE INTERIOR AND THE SEABOARD AND 
FOREIGN PORTS BY A THOROUGHLY OR- 
GANIZED SYSTEM OF 


Active and Intelligent Agents, 


GIVING MILLERS EXACT KNOWLEDGE OF LOCATION AND 
CONDITION OF THEIR SHIPMENTS FROM 
DAY TO DAY, 


Preventing and Reporting Delays and Damages, 
Insuring Prompt and Satisfactory Delivery of Freight, 
Encouraging Export Trade, 


And giving the American Miller American representation in 
case of arbitration. 


Under this caption we would give details and plans of the proposed League, 
something after the following order: 

The entire organization to be, in the beginning at least, under the general 
direction of a board of directors, chosen by the executive committee of the Millers’ 
National Association. 

The chief executive of the League would be a superintendent, located at a cen- 
tral office, say in Chicago. 

The next officer in importance would be the agent in New York city. 

Besides these two salaried persons, there should be agents or correspondents at 
the following places: Minneapolis, Buffalo, Chicago, Baltimore, Duluth, the Soo, 
Montreal, Philadelphia, Boston, Toledo, Sarnia, Portland and all. points of trans- 
shipment, including, beside the places named, whatever additional ones may be 
necessary to give proper attention to the winter wheat trade. 

Supposing that the organization is completed, the superintendent appointed, 
the correspondents engaged and the necessary books, blanks and forms obtained, 
the method of proceeding would be as follows: 

A member located, for example, at Hastings, Minn., ships a lot of flour to K. & 
B., Glasgow, via Duluth. 

He sends a tissue bill of lading to the superintendent, who makes the primary 
entry on his books, and, on the proper blank, advises his agent at Duluth that 
Blank & Co., of Hastings, shipped on such a date, so much flour marked K. & B., 
Glasgow. 

The Duluth man reports to the superintendent the arrival of the flour, its con- 
dition and the date of its departure, as well as the boat it was loaded on. 

He also forwards the same advices to the agent at Buffalo. 

The latter reports the arrival of the flour at Buffalo, its condition and depart- 
ure to the superintendent, on a blank provided for the purpose, and at the same 
time advises the agent at the next point in the chain. 

This method is followed systematically by each and every correspondent until 
the flour is loaded on board ship and is on its last stage in the journey to the 
buyer. 

Thus the superintendent has a complete record of the shipment from the time 
it left the mill until it was loaded on the ship. He knows the exact condition of 
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the flour, and, by keeping his eyes open, can at once discover where, by a delay in 
reporting, the flour may be held back. When the shipment is traced to the end, a 
report is promptly sent to the shipper and also, if desired, to the buyer. 

In case of blockade at any point, the agent there at once notifies the superin- 
tendent, who immediately reports the fact to every member, thus enabling the 
latter-to avoid using this route until the blockade is raised. 

In case of damage the superintendent knows exactly how, where and when it 
occurred and promptly notifies the shipper, who takes measures to prove the dam- 
age at the time, and does not have to investigate the matter three or six months 
afterward. If desirable, claims for damages could be brought and pushed by the 
superintendent, whose ability to collect would be greatly enhanced by the fact 
that he represented a large number of shippers instead of one. 

In case of habitual negligence on the part of any railroad or steamship, the 
superintendent should insist on better service, at the risk of withdrawing the busi- 
ness of the League until an improvement had been made. 

In case of inability to obtain satisfaction, the superintendent should advise all 
members to ship over certain route complained of at their own risk, and members 
who insisted thereafter on using this route should not be allowed to employ the . 
machinery of the League for tracing such shipments. 

No account is taken in this brief outline of agents in London, Liverpool and 
Glasgow. These could be appointed if it was found expedient, and, in addition to 
their other duties, they could act as representatives for members of the League, in 
cases where arbitration was demanded. 

This League might also collect drawback claims if deemed advisable. It could, 
in fact, attend to as many such things as experience demonstrated its fitness and 
ability to handle satisfactorily. 

By this system, foreign shipments as well as domestic could be traced from the 
mill to the seaboard. We are assured by several flour buyers of Great Britain, to 
whom we have outlined this plan, that its adoption would give great satisfaction 
to the trade there. The exercise of systematic care over their shipments while in 
our country, would be worth money to them. We could doubtless receive a prom- 
ise from them officially that their orders would be given tomembers of the League 
in preference to others outside of it.. This fact, of which we have been assured by 
several of our correspondents, would insure enough additional business to mem- 
bers of the League to repay them many times over for the expense of maintain- 
ing the system. 

The chief officers of the League would be, as before stated, the superintendent 
and the New York agent. The other correspondents and agents would not be ex- 
clusively engaged for this work, and hence would not be expensive. They could 
be made up of clerks in government, railway and steamship offices, marine re- 
porters, etc. 

Counting salaries of superintendent and New York agent—these representing 
the two ends of the line—office rent, stationery, traveling account and pay of cor- 
respondents and agents, a fair estimate of the entire expense of maintaining this 
League would be about $17,000 per annum. Considering the amount of business 
transacted, this would be a slight tax on the trade, which would be more than re- 
paid by the additional business it would bring tothe members of the organization. 

The system may look cumbersome but, in fact, it is a mere question of routine 
work and systematic organization. 

The expense could be defrayed either by a certain charge per barrel of capac- 
ity or a charge according to the amount exported. The former plan is preferable, 
inasmuch as, the expenses being fixed, the income should not vary according to the 
possible variations of the foreign demand for American flour. 

Finally, and in conclusion, while it can not be said that this plan will hasten the 
time of a single shipment, as it does not contemplate the leasing of any lines, the 
chartering of any steamers or the accomplishment of any other Utopian impos- 
sibilities, it will certainly enable both shipper and receiver to discover when flour 
is delayed and why. It will fix the blame for delay and damage where it properly 
belongs. Forewarned being forearmed, irresponsible, negligent and unsatisfac- 
tory routes can be avoided and such lines as habitually disregard the just com- 
plaints of shippers, by the force of such an organization can certainly be brought 
to see the error of their ways. Certain advantages in rates and quick deliveries 
could be secured in return for the volume of business which such an organization 
could control, and shippers could keep as well posted on the condition of the 
freight highways as the average traveler now does on the routes and roads by 
which he journeys. 

Of course, the plan is rough, crude and very imperfect; still it is a plan, and, 
until something better is advanced, is certainly worthy of consideration. 
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THE MULLING YEAR. 





INNEAPOLIS millers, as a whole, did a much more 
satisfactory business during the crop year ending Aug- 
ust 3lst last than in the year before, and the same 
statement is equally applicable to northwestern flour 
makers outside of this city. There was much less of 
the speculative element entering into the situation, 
but where those who were inclined to pile up wheat 
without selling against it made the least money in 
1887-8, this policy paid the best last season. In oth- 
er words, the business conducted upon a strictly 
legitimate basis netted the smallest. profits. How- 
ever, there were probably few local firms that did not 














realize moderate returns on their investment. : 
The best part of the year doubtless was from August Ist to the middle of De- 


cember. In that space of time the mills cleared quite a wide margin, and it has 
been said of some that had they not again turned a wheel they would have made 
a better showing. There were a few fortunate enough to possess large holdings of 
wheat when the April bulge occurred, and§they realized handsomely from them. 

As to the volume of flour manufactured, the crop year and the fifteen months 
ended November 30th, make a very favorable showing. On the crop year, ending 
August 31st, the output was 1,041,000 barrels greater than in the year before, and 
showed a deficiency of only 472,900 barrels as compared with 1887-8. During three 
months of the summer season, from March 19th to July Ist, the water was shut 
out of the west side canal, from which all except three of the mills draw their 


Steam was used to a considerable extent by those possessing it, but sever- 


al of the smaller mills not so equipped, had to stand idle all that time. One com- 


pensating feature about this, however, was that along about June was the very 
dullest period experienced during the year. And then it was said that those whose 
mills were down were able to buy flour from neighbors who were producing their 
regular quota, ata price actually 10 cents cheaper than it could be ground for. 
Since starting in on the new crop, the mills have run especially strongly, and for 
the three months ending with November 30th, they eclipsed all former records. 
For this quarter, the flour production was nearly 200,000 barrels ahead of the same 
period for two years back. As an aidin this direction, the water power up to De- 
cember was unusually satisfactory. Under the English company, it is aimed to 
keep the head of water up to a certain point by restricting its use upon the basis 
of the priority of rights of lessees, and the scheme has been quite successful. 
For the fifteen months ending November 30th, the output was 1,213,000 barrels 
in excess of that of the corresponding period in 1888-9, and it came within 181,000 
barrels of being as large as for the same time in 1887-8 

The flour exports on the crop year were much improved over those of the year 
before, and the per cent of the output disposed of in this quarter compared very 
favorably with that in the crop year 1887-8. Bakers’ were chiefly in demand at 
the outset, prices of patents being too high for the foreigners to buy them to any 
great extent. Along in April low grades were more sought after, and since then 
have sold freely at good prices. It was found by millers that much of the prod- 
uct termed “red dog” could better be run into the feed pile than be handled sepa- 
rately, and this was quite generally done, the quality of low grades being at the 
same time raised a few notches. About the same conditions as to the export trade 
have held good during the first three months of the new crop year, though late in 
November the millers experienced the novelty of being able to sell patents quite 
freely at an actual margin. ‘The latter exceptional condition was brought about 
by wheat declining to a very low point, and it has been repeated again in the pres- 
ent month (December). 

The subjoined tables give the output and exports of Minneapolis by months 
for three crop years: 


FLOUR OUTPUT FOR THREE CROP YEARS. FLOUR EXPORTS FOR THREE CROP YEARS. 


























1889-90, 1888-89, 1887-88, 1889.90, 1888-89, 1887-88, 

bbls. bbls. bbls. bbls. bbls. bbls. 
September........ 480,440 682,400 621,650 | 8 ts Sa ber........ 198,070 229,950 281,650 
Oetober. 761,640 768,950 713,100 October........... 242°720 106,400 296,830 
684725 5851580 586,680 | November...... |. 208°495 88,510 206,990 
595,930 267,850 528,500 | December .... ... 246,985 66,120 182,690 
556,090 374,030 223,665 59,815 152,070 
498,080 350,300 850 140,850 900 184,030 
568,710 404, "445 150,710 112,030 190,100 
539,860 421,180 135,980 228,560 287.710 
588,450 452,050 14,540 159,270 204; 485 
801,970 452,700 78,290 142/210 156,170 
558,370 499,500 190,390 48,085 257,450 
+720 502,945 161,570 160,775 267,250 
. 6,771,985 5,739,830 7,245,930; Totals. . 2,090,215 1,550,575 2,617,425 
1889-90, 1888-89, 1887-88, 

Per cent of output exported... : * sus 30.8 27.0 36.2 

FLOUR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS FOR THIRTEEN YEARS. 

Outpu ort, | as Output, Export, 

Dis’ bbls’ | Year Ending bbls. bbls. 
6,771,985 2,090, 215 December 31, 1883.... ...... 4,046,220 1,343,105 
ka was eee 6,088,865 +953, December 81, 1882.... ...... 3,175,910 1,201,631 
A REET 7,056,680 2 197,640 December 31, 1881...... .... 8,142,972 1,181,822 
RE 6,574,900 2,650,000 | December 31, 1880... "...!;. 2,051,845 769,442 
6,168,000 2,288,500 | December 31, 1879.... ...... 1,551,789 442,598 
5,220,243 1,884,544 | December 31, 1878...... .... 940,786 109,183 

5,317,672 1,805,876 








1890, 1889, 1988, | 1890, 1889, 1888, 

et Tnei0 —SeD440 682-400 | Beptembe to 
ber....+..+ 580, . ptember........ 7 198,070 229, 

eae 725,705 761,640 ‘7681050 | October... 211.125 20 108400 

November........ 754,260 684,725 555,530 | November........ y 495 88,510 

Total.......... 2,198,725 2,026,805 2,008,880 Total.......... 636,960 647,285 424,880 

1390. 188, 1888, 

29.0 31.9 70 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS, 

For the eleven months ending November 30th, the wheat receipts at Minneapo- 
lis were 38,714,770 bushels, and if they keep up at the rate shown by the first 
week of December, the quantity handled will reach between 44,000,000 and 45,000,- 
000 for the year 1890. This would be 2,500,000 bushels or over in excess of the 
amount received in 1889. The appended table gives the Minneapolis receipts and 
shipments for a series of crop years, as well as for the three months ending Novem- 


ber 30th, for two years: 








nn mn BEORI PTS. — sae aga Ft 7 --SHIPMENTS.—--—_-___—- 

Wheat, Flour, Millstuff, Wheat, Flour, Millstuff, 
bus. bbls. tons, bus. bbls. tons. 

Crop of 1889-90.......... 48,488,300 84,953 8,311 10,287,155 6,685,895 215,897 
Crop of 1888-89.......... 37,660,855 52,678 6,941 11,907,640 5,696,586 186,990 
Crop of 1887-88.......... 47,588,480 54,401 6,292 12,080,220 6,911,984 208,620 
Crop of 1886-87.......... 39,278,350 28,899 6,022 10,783,290 6,059,986 185,414 
Crop of 1885-86..........° 32,736,980 21,766 4,688 4,929,280 5,428,581 172,714 
Crop of 1884-85.......... $2,112,840 23,876 8, 5,584,820 5,298,941 142,815 
—- Of 1888-84.......... 23, 54, 567 166,084 11,721 3,182,749 4,814,424 139,261 
September............ 4,866,460 8,815 145 1,460,865 684,856 21,385 
UN cine cvs cceu vas 8,559,780 4,742 248 1,762,985 649,856 22,131 
November ............ ,663,7! 5,985 390 1,985,080 715,821 22, 764 
Totals............... 21,089,990 14,492 783 5,158,980 2,050,533 66,280 
September............ 4,872,290 4,365 439 872,785 642,741 17,652 
October............... 8,449,070 7,595 522 1,575, "340 728,271 23,258 
November ............ 8,780,760 9, 925 198 1, "047, 710 631,262 19,854 
ERG. Kin ogc a's ixie-k 602, 120 21, 885 1, 159 4,396,335 1 997. B74 60,764 


THE ELEVATORS. 


The year ending August 3lst was the most satisfactory to the elevator men, 
generally speaking, that they have had for three seasons. The country lines had 
returned rather meagre profits, as a rule, on the 1887-8 and 1888-9 crops, as also 
was the case with a few of the city houses, but last year it was the exception where 
eight per cent was not made. It is well known that one company made no mon- 
ey, but this was traceable to the fact that it made a failure of sending large ship- 
ments of wheat abroad on consignment. 

The annexed table shows the elevator capacity of Minneapolis: 
LICENSED FOR PUBLIC HOUSES. 























Capacity, 

Elevator Operated by— bus. 
! Bc oapeseccstrterssrsssetees sors ++ --MMineapolis Elevator Co.. 1,520,000 
St. Anthony . eos oe Anthony Elevator Co.. O0g ga8 oS ewe ge Cea oon sh 
Transfer. . ....Northwestern Elevator Co...........s-..0.0...eccc eee. 550,000 
Transfer Annex. .... Northwestern Elevator Co................c00eeeeeeee es» 500,000 
Interior No. 1.. re ee rere eeerneieeerorne 
| SR rere + MENDY 6.5: sie'cb ons: cco'n.oscs es hele dine arbegn atc eden! Cia 
Star Annex No. 1 NS eee crreerm rrr rrrerstase:: 
Star Annex No. 2.. {SEE SIIR, 5 iis 6° ay bait as-ae aid Aca de SeRCR Naceeod bes 800,000 
ND IN 6.6.5. 555 EAA Cok A Raed Radeaba tein oes 7,120,000 
HN iene cece case cece cecesvevceesss.++ + Great Northern Railway 1,000,000 
RE WOME 38 6s 5 postr es ac aa nereeeeeeAb Pha tiay ehbde bain A hs 0 bsloe kay desc inwadghawscg. MAID 

PRIVATE HOUSES. 

AIF... ececcce sees cesses sees eeee es Minneapolis Elevator Co...........50.ecceeseeeeeees ss 900,000 
NMI 52's shih 6.6.06 asia w'b'h > 2 7.4 C i EE oy OL osc ory oc hohe eee oee Se 200,000 
Et ERE eS) Oe reno 
PIE: «5 50s geen oh a's + + GANIC Ss gos .0.6.4'4:65-0 00 30's 50 one & coe boc 470,000 . 
Central...... .-- North Dakota eyator Co... 6020000 300,000 
Interior No. IIE III ONE ss 6, a 5. cic oe sia’ iu 80% 0 rk 40M Soo ca Oh 250,000 
Atlantic . .Atlantic Elevator Co.. 600,000 
s Ree ae .Empire Elevator Co. 130,000 
SS ...Union Elevator Co. 1,600,000 
Union Annex A*.. .sseeeess+++,Union Elevator Co.. 500,000 
RIMOE ONOE BER 6s 6 os wincavcccen snes Union peerare L0.. 200,000 
Serer, | 100,000 
BOB ook ccs ccescceeceseties cocncees OWS MB@EROR OD .. 000 
Dh eckh/sainvend deashe ova éces peies 1s ee ern... sag Gass ; 300,000 
Martin....... cersrerersessrssseesseeDs Ae Martin Elevator Co.. Te PEN hap 
eee tah had sh ccaekawepe rate eee ies G. F, Putnam & Co.. steGiecdeesles care dicks Ggda Vabd eee tne 
Sp SIRF ROR AE AR i pene & Oo... See eC 
‘ity Sea bode ssperiel, i ae 180,500 
Geo 150,000 
Pilisbury .. EA eRe Pillsbury & Co. bi Nef KEREDEOLE bce 64 Kitee OLS 60; 
Interstate . ceiieesesscecs ss pterstate Grain Co, Pike Facgks dais eeebee dey ee sana dc aeiews 300,000 
New Brighton................ +--+ +.. City Elevator Co.. KbNGs cisnd dg ha eAMloaeddeansv edie 50,000 
Total bushels 8,480,000 
100,000 


Northwestern Hleyator Cof.......... 10.0... eevee PELE IS a ea ae 
8. 8. Linton & Cot.. PONE S Se ash oebes Ups eNBa thes Usa UR TMbois Ged MLiaas Cake l AW cheRare eres 75,000 





Total bushels. . PEATE AE AE IRR SD ieee OES COE re Te Te 8,655,000 

*Public houses aot year, " $Located in St. Paul. tNew houses. 
RECAPITULATION. 
1890, 1889. 

Public houses... ERE AR ELSI ue he AEE ETI Sine 5 ChAnews 7,120,000 10,395,000 

Private houses.. WORE Ve Sac UAN cab oak cnigh tele e buen Lab ObKaa co erwedenad 8,655,000 5,155,000 

Storage in the mills.. Seem AUU Ad Rh dba RP aR eea bo ed ss baeds Re fede eae hee 1,082,000 1,082,000 

16,807 ,000 16,582,000 


OM NIN 55555 40 aba E RAE Ge wi kb Reds Kaba whe h oho VEN RD oka LRG, 


THE BARREL BUSINESS. 


The mills have used avery large amount of wooden packages the past year, and 
have kept the coopers pretty well employed. For the twelve months ending No- 
vember 30th, 670,000 more barrels were required than for the corresponding period 
in 1887-8. At the same time barrel stock has been very scarce for six months or 
over, causing prices to heavily appreciate, and though barrels have also been 
marked up four cents, the cooper has had much difficuty in making ends meet. 
The subjoined tables give the barrel sales, flour output and percentages, for the 
crop year and the three months ending November 30th for three seasons past: 






1889-90. 1888-89, 1887-88, 

Barrels sold.. Shsiees a 2,979,810 2,689,820 2,965,180 
Flour made, barrels. . pie dan kw Wb Wail oe ek BRS 6,771,985 5,739,830 7,245,980 
fant made, barrels... EES EERE RTO ae 44.0 46.8 40.9 
Per cent of flour tor domest exported. 30.8 27.0 36.2 
ine cent sacked omestic use... 25.2 26.2 22.9 
per cent sacked 56.0 53.2 59.1 
wii WI ia aig io ik i coke) hae chk eakaces 2,198,725 2,026,805 2,006,880 
Percentof flour output barreled... 2... .2.2.2 220022205: 48.5 44.6 44 
par Cont of Sour outpat exported...................-.... 29.0 31.9 21.0 
Per cent sacked < e egt pes DNS ae saenremien “3 a as 


‘otal per cent sack 
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JF EUROPEAN cities there is none that Americans have 
so slight acquaintance with as the beautiful capital of 
Hungary. And yet there is no other on the continent 
that exhibits so much of the stirring spirit of a west- 
ern American city or that has developed industrially 
along lines so analogous. The Minneapolitan might 
especially be expected to grow enthusiastic over Buda- 
pest, for it is certainly a city that has remarkable 
points of similarity to the new northwestern metropo- 
lis. Budapest’ lies on both sides of the Danube, as 
Minneapolis lies on both sides of the Mississippi. Buda 
the original city, lies on the bluffy western or right 
bank. It is an ancient health resort, noted in the time of Roman supremacy for 
its hot springs and baths, and much af- 
fected by the Turkish pashas for the 
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Buparest: THE [UNNEAVOLIS °F EUROrE. 


first of the series of important milling establishments at Budapest. It was 
equipped with what were known as the “Sulzberger cast-iron roller machines” (Sulz- 
berger’schen Gusseisen Walzstiihle). Sulzberger was a Zurich engineer, who had, 
in 1834, improved upon the original invention of the cast-iron roller mill that a 
Swiss mechanic, named Helfenburg, had made in 1821. The first large and impor- 
tant utilization of the plan of gradual reduction with rollers seems to have been in 
the mill of Count Széchenyi at Pesth. For many years this Sulzberger system re- 
mained in use in the establishmentof the Pesth Roller Mill Co. But it wassuper- 
seded by the inventions, in 1873, of Andrew Mechwart,a Budapest master mechan- 
ic and manager of manufacturing works, who introduced the modern system of 
steel rollers and thoroughly-improved milling processes. His system was intro- 
duced in all the Budapest mills, and it led to the rapid-development of milling at 
that center, just as its adoption soon afterward in Minneapolis led to even 
greater results. 
In 1873 the collective group of Buda- 





same reasons during the two or three 
centuries of Moslem sway in Hungary. 
Pest, or Pesth, is the newer city on the 
opposite bank, beyond which stretches 
the great agricultural plain of Hungary. 
The new city has greatly outgrown the 
old one, as a consequence of the develop- 
ment of the tributary grain-growing 
country. The two cities of Buda and 
Pesth were amalgamated in 1872-3, and 
took the name of Budapest, frequently 
written Buda-Pesth. The completion of 
a splendid and conspicuous suspension 
bridge facilitated the fusion of the mun- 
icipalities. Minneapolis, in like manner, 
has grown out of the fusion of the origi- 





apest mills had a capacity (reckoning 350 
working days) of 4,837,500 metric hun- 
dredweights per annum, and this capacity 
is now increased to nearly 7,000,000 metric 
hundredweights. (The quintal or metric 
hundredweight' is equal to 220 pounds, 
and therefore exceeds a barrel by 24 
pounds. Seven of the metric quantities 
are about equal to eight barrels. Thus, 
a capacity of 7,000,000 quintals would be 
equal to about 8,000,000 barrels.) In 1873 
the mills were furnished with some 500 
pairs of millstones and 168 roller ma- 
chines, According to the latest reports 
at hand, there are now in place 363 pairs 
of millstones and 840 roller machines, be- 


nal St. Anthony, once a noted health GENERAL VIEW OF BUDAPEST. sides a few machines of other construc- 


resort, on the bluffy east bank of the 
Mississippi, with the newer but much larger city on the opposite bank, which had 
grown up by reason of the development of the agricultural country lying beyond 
it. Minneapolis and St. Anthony were also consolidated in 1872, and the con- 
spicuous connecting link between them has been a beautiful suspension bridge 
(removed in the present year to make way for a broader and firmer steel arch 
bridge). In the case of the American, as of the Hungarian, city, the rapid recent 
growth has been upon the side of the river that lies nearest the fields of agri- 
cultural supply. Both cities are remarkably attractive and enterprising in mat- 
ters of public adornment, and are famous for their architecture, their handsome 
streets, their boulevards and their parks. Thus the points of physical resem- 
blance are sufficiently striking. 

But the industrial analogy is the most important one, and is the one most per- 
tinent to our present object in writing 
of Budapest. As Minneapolis is the chief 


tion, and the mills have a daily capacity 
of about 22,000 barrels. The actual product of the Budapest mills is in higher 
ratio to their capacity or possible production than is usually the case with Ameri- 
can mills. 
The following table shows the amounts (in metric hundredweights, 220 lbs) of 
flour manufactured at Budapest in each of the last thirteen calendar years: 


ERR EAS GORE TES Se, 4,045,401 
| Magee PROMO RETR SOR ME" Sea hele oe dss SSR ued s337 ae 
(| SESE COP PSE RES: | ER RRA RE NMRE 
a tees ima Se serasndpss 7c) 090594 0e EE MOM yank deec3) alae bes seles deag kg boots: 
Wooo 545-5 sh bhp ah ca sap Sees ech ies AMEE MMMM oino 6c cu oder ta ac sascoesduavessiucss Mi 
MR cuter eet. os ne $MBS 6 s6s5 3 4.457448 
1883... 4,174,017 


The average output has increased fully fifty per cent in the last decade, and 
now exceeds 5,000,0U0 barrels per annum. I have taken the trouble to reduce the 
product of the Budapest mills for twelve 
years to barrels of 196 pounds, in order to 





flour-milling center of America and the 
world, so Budapest is the chief flour- 
milling center of Europe, and is only 
second to Minneapolis as the greatest 
in the world; and flour milling is the 
principal industry of both cities. ‘The 
modern methods of milling, under which 
the industry every where has become con- 
centrated in the hands of merchant mill- 
ers, were developed in Hungary and in 
Minnesota. Hungary deserves the credit 
for the invention of the middlings puri- 
fier, the gradual reduction system and the 
roller system. Minnesota deserves the 
credit for the adoption of these improve- 
ments earlier than any other milling re- 
gion outside of Hungary, and especially 
for the development and adoption of Hun- 
garian ideas. Thus Budapest and Min- 
neapolis have shared in the great work of 
invention and experimentation that has brought modern milling to its present high 
state of perfection. The Hungarians are the more worthy of praise because theirs 
has been until now a country of very limited industrial and mechanical advance- 
ment, having few manufactures, and conducting agriculture with ancient and 
crude methods. That they should have shown such superior ingenuity in devising 
processes for making finer and better grades of flour than the English, French and 
German millers could make, testifies to their native ability and proves that with 
due encouragement they will yet attain a high state of industrial development in 
many lines. 

It is not generally known among American millers that the Hungarian roller 
system dates back to 1839; but such is the case. The “Pester Walzmiihl Gesell- 
schaft” (Pesth Roller Mill Company,) was founded in that year by the distinguished 
Hungarian patriot, Count Stephen Széchenyi. This company’s large mill was the 
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present the following table comparing the: 
Minneapolis and Budapest totals: 





Years ending Budapest, Minneapolis 
_Dec. 31. OL bbls, z 
SS Rr roe 940,786. 
. PR ree 1,551,789 
1880... 2,051,840 
1881 : 3,142,972 
1882. 3,175,910 
1883 . 4,046,220 
Inst. 5,817,672 
5 ),221,243 
1S865 6,168,000 
1887. 6,574,900 
 Ypeier - oes. 5,380,814 7,056,680 
1889. . «+++. 9,008,253 6,088,865 


Thus it appears that while the Minne- 
apolis milling interest is now the greater 
and is gaining at a more rapid rate, the 
Budapest industry is a flourishing and 
worthy second, and there are reasons, 
some of which may be assigned in a sub- 
sequent paragraph, for the opinion that 
flour milling at Budapest has by no 
means reached its maximum. y 

There are eleven flour-milling companies or firms in Budapest, operating some 
thirteen or fourteen mills. Most of the establishments are owned by joint stock 
corporations. The oldest is the Pesth Roller Mill Co., founded by Count Széchenyi 
in 1839. This establishment has always maintained a progressive attitude, and it 
deserves the credit for having given Hungarian flour its original reputation, and 
for having built up the export flour trade of Budapest. Its mills have a capacity 
of 800,000 quintals a year, or nearly 900,000 barrels—a daily capacity of perhaps 
2,500 barrels. The largest actual output it ever attained was some 700,000 barrels 
in a year, and its average product exceeds 500,000 barrels. Heinrich Haggen- 
macher’s steam mill was founded in 1856, and it has a capacity of 700,000 quintals 
often producing 600,000 in a year. In 1863, the Ofen-Pest Steam Mill Stock Co. 
was established. Its plant has a capacity of 950,000 quintals. In the same year 
the “Pannonia” Steam MillsCo. was organized, and it has a capacity of 600,000 quin-~ 
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tals. The Pesth “Victoria” steam mill was built in 1866, and its capacity is 550,000 
quintals. The “Concordia” Steam Mill Stock Co. was organized in the same year, 
and its establishment can produce 750,000 quintals annually. The “Louise” com- 
pany erected mills in 1867, and claims a capacity of 400,000 quintals. Next came 
the “Pesth Millers’ and Bakers’” Steam Milling Co.,in 1868, with a capacity at 
the present time of 720,000 quintals. The. “Elizabeth” Steam Milling Co. was 
founded in 1869, and its capacity is said to be 450,000 quintals. In 1875, the “Union 
steam mills of the Hungarian Credit bank” put on the market the output of two 














CENTRAL STATION HUNGARIAN RAILWAY, 


steam mills which it acquired from former owners, and which I have not in- 
cluded in the foregoing list. The Union mills have a capacity of 550,000 quintals. 
The “Gizella” steam mill was built in 1880, and it has a capacity of 600,000 
quintals. Such are the eleven establishments that make the Budapest flour, 
most of the plants embracing a single mill while others include two or three. 
All are operated by steam power. The buildings are of -brick, and are substan- 
tial, well-designed and handsome. They are not clustered in a single milling 
quarter, but are somewhat scattered. 


would be a readier imitation of the example by the millers and grain buyers of 
Hungary. But, of course, sooner or later, there must be a general adoption of 
modern methods. There is now a good deal of talk, among the more enterprising 
men, of establishing interior lines of small elevators along the railways, canals and 
rivers, in imitation of the grain-handling system of the United States. 

To illustrate the large demands upon labor that the Hungarian methods entail, 
it may not be uninteresting to quote figures showing the number and character of 
men employed at the Bydapest mills. Of managers, head millers, machinists, fore- 
men, office officials and employes of the more important classes, there are from 350 
to 400. Of ordinary laborers and workmen in and about the mills, there are 3,000, 
and these do not include some 300 wagoners. All told, nearly 4,000 men are em- 
ployed in making a considerably smaller quantity. of flour than the Minneapolis 
mills are able to make with a pay-roll including not more than 1,200 or 1,5 
names. And the difference is not due to an excess of millers and skilled men at 
Budapest, or to the superiority of milling machinery proper in Minneapolis; but 
to the lack: of those conveniences at Budapest in handling, cleaning, storing, pack- 
ing and shipping that would save unskilled labor. But men can be hired at 
Budapest for wages ranging from 40 to 70 cents a day, and labor-saving devices 
are less eagerly sought where labor is cheap. It is worth while to note in passing 
that, twenty-five or thirty years ago, when the product of the Budapest mills was 
less than half what it now is, the number of men employed was nearly as great as 
today. So that there has been decided improvement in this respect. 

It is also to be observed that better methods of farming and better transporta- 
tion facilities will largely increase the agricultural production of the Danube val- 
ley; and it would be a great mistake to regard the grain receipts of Budapest as 
near their maximum. Farming has always been crude in southeastern Europe; 
but in recent years most strenuous efforts have been made to improve it. The 
government of Hungary owns and operates the railway system of the country, and 
it uses the railways by all means in its power for the encouragement of agri- 
culture. Thus, in connection with the government’s car and locomotive shops at 
Budapest, there is a manufactory of agricultural machinery, particularly of thresh- 
ing machines. It has been evident that public encouragement is needed to in- 
duce farmers to change their ancient methods. A considerable amount of Ameri- 
can machinery has been imported, and our reaping and mowing machines have 
been adopted to some extent. But I am compelled to own that in crossing the 
entire Hungarian plain, from Servia to 
Budapest and Vienna, in the harvest 
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Several of the largest are, however, in 
the same immediate neighborhood, on 
the Pest side of the river and near the 
new upper bridge that spans the Danube 
at the foot of the famous Marguerite 
island. The mills in general are lighted 
by electricity and provided with mod- 
ern devices for protection against fire. 

But the American visitor to the Buda- 
pest mills can not fail to be impressed 
with the disadvantageous character of 
the arrangements that exist for the 
handling and storage of grain. South- 
eastern Europe has not as yet attained 
astate of high industrial development 
and common labor is therefore abund- 
ant and cheap. This fact partly explains 
the indifference that the Budapest mill- 
ers have seemed to show toward cozrven- 
ient and labor-saving devices. The raii- 
ways of Hungary center in Budapest, but thus far the Danube has been the chief 
thoroughfare of the grain trade. The wheat is brought to Budapest in peculiar 
barges, built as great floating granaries. Some of them have a capacity of several 
hundred tons. They are towed upstream by the steamers of the Danube Navigation 
Co. The great agricultural plain of Hungary—which, with its crops of maize, wheat, 
oats and other cereals, and of hay and clover, looks in the early summer exceedingly 
\ike Illinois or other level portions of the Mississippi valley—is, by means of trib- 
utary streams, a few canals, the railroads, and especially the wagon-roads, accessi- 
ble at many points to the Danube. An interior elevator system is wholly unknown. 
Storage accommodations are of the rudest sort, and the big barges on the river 
are loaded by hand labor, without conveniences. At Budapest it is customary, 
also, to shovel out the grain by hand and carry it up the quay to wagons on the 
landing level. Further than this the millowners and grain dealers in Budapest 
have no regular system of storage, with or without elevating machinery, and the 
whole “visible supply” is scattered about the city in empty warehouses, in cellars, 
in sheds and in all kinds of places where it may have temporary protection from 
the weather. The government of Hungary and the municipal authorities of Buda- 
pest are more enterprising than the private business men, in their zeal for the im- 


. provement of transportation, storage and handling methods, and they have made 


some noteworthy attempts to promote the introduction of the American system. 
One of the most conspicuous buildings in Budapest is a great brick grain elevator, 
with a storage house contiguous to it, built, owned and operated by the municipal 
government for the convenience of the grain trade and for the education of the 
people in improved methods. It stands in a commanding place upon the bank 
of the river and is regarded by the Hungarians as one of the curiosities and note- 
worthy possessions of their capital. It is a stately and ornamental piece of archi- 
tecture, and its cost was probably four times as great as would be that of an 
elevator of equal capacity in this country. I am in doubt about the amount of 
storage capacity, but have the impression that it might take care of half a million 
bushels. It, of course, has elevating machinery for unloading the barges, and has 
also convenient and ample railroad trackage. It was intended to be a model 
establishment of its kind, and its appointments are all excellent. Perhaps if the 
city had incurred less expense in building this palatial receptacle for grain, there 
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season of 1889, I did not see a single 
reaping or mowing machine at work. 
Everywhere in the fields were the lines 
of peasants swinging their scythes or 
cradles, while gaily dressed women in ad- 
joining fields were hoeing the corn in 
blissful ignorance of “cultivators” and 
sulky corn plows. But the government 
is establishing schools of agriculture and 
pushing its system of compulsory ele- 
mentary education; while the railroad 
administration is distributing machinery 
and doing all the missionary work in its 
power to promote the best results in the 
cultivation of the soil. Improved means 
and rates of transportation, of course, 
give the farmers better prices and stim- 
ulate their desire to produce a larger 
surplus. And Budapest is so situated 
with reference to this great tributary farming region that it must remain the 
chief market for the crops of the rich lower Danube valley. 

The Budapest mills, unlike the American, export their best grades. They grade 
closely, and make a larger number of kinds than the millers of other countries. 
The home market is comparatively small, and they are under the disadvantage of 
working almost wholly for the markets of other countries, where they must meet 
conditions that they can not control. Thus, in very recent years, both Germany 
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and France have greatly increased their import duties on flour; and the Hunga- 
rians, in order to keep their heavy trade in those countries, have been obliged to 
sacrifice a large part of their profits. I happen to have figures showing the aver- 
age rate of dividends paid by the Budapest mills for a number of years, up to 1889. 


In 1878, the rate was 21 per cent; in 1879, 18.6 per cent; in 1880, 7.5 per cent; in’ 


1881, 3.7 per cent; in 1882, 15.4 per cent; in 1883, 13.9 per cent; in 1884, 10.7 per 











cent; in 1885, 8.9 per cent; in 1886, 3.6 per cent; in 1837, 6 per cent, and in 1888, 7 
per cent. 

The miscellaneous manufactures of Budapest are growing rapidly under a lib- 
eral policy adopted by the government a few years ago, by which new establish- 
ments are exempted from taxation. The government, moreover, compels the rail- 
way administration to buy all supplies from home institutions, and brings every 
kind of means to bear upon the development of manufacturing capital and the di- 
versification of industry at Budapest. The consequence is that the Hungarian 
metropolis has grown at a faster rate than any other European city, in the past 
decade or two. It has now nearly half a million people, while forty years ago it 
had scarcely more than a hundred thousand. 

In 1868, Hungary obtained an independent government. Before that time, it 
was a dependency of Austria, and was ruled with severity from Vienna. After the 
defeat of the Austrians in 1866 by the Prussians, it became possible for the Hun- 
gatians to assert themselves. They obtained complete autonomy, and established 
their own parliament at Budapest. They retained connection with Austria through 
the crown, the emperor of Austria being the king of Hungary. But in the “Aus- 
tro-Hungarian empire,” so called, Hungary is coérdinate with Austria and is, if 
possible, the more influential half of the empire. The Hungarian language was 
restored to official use, and a tremendous impulse was given to progress in all di- 
rections. The new Hungarian government and the municipal government of 
Budapest at once entered into joint plans for beautifying the capital. Vienna had 
in the previous decade, been marvelously transformed by the govermental expend- 
iture of many millions upon new streets, parks, boulevards and public buildings; 
and the Hungarians were ambitious to make Budapest as handsome as Vienna. 
They have succeeded so marvelously that Budapest is today one of the most beau- 
tiful cities in the world; and it might not be extravagant to pronounce it in 
certain respects unrivaled. It has a magnificent series of encircling and radial 
boulevards, one or two of which are unequaled elsewhere in the world. Its parks 
are attractive and convenient of access, and its public buildings are magnificent. 
For several miles the Danube flows between splendid stone quays, which form 
broad boulevards on the river front and which constitute the favorite resort of the 
people on summer evenings. Facing the quays is a long row of imposing struct- 
ures, broken at intervals by park squares, in which stand monumental statues of 
the great men of Hungary. Among the structures now building on the river front 
is the new Hungarian parliament house, to be one of the finest public buildings in 
Europe. The establishment of a Hungarian government brought back the noble- 
men of Hungarian blood from Vienna to.their own capital, and induced the rapid 
development of journalism, literature, art, music and all tne-other accessories of 
metropolitan life. Budapest is now about half as large as Vienna, is growing 
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very much faster, is more prosperous in business, and is determined to wrest from 
its larger rival the commercial and political supremacy of the Danubian valley. 
It may not succeed in its ambition, but its present prospects are certainly bright- 
er than those of Vienna. It is cultivating close relations with Servia, Bulgaria 
and Roumania, and aspires at some fortunate political conjunction to become the 
capital of a Danubian confederation. 

In August, 1889, the Hungarian government put into operation a new system 
of passenger rates upon the state railway lines centering at Budapest. A serics 
of *‘zones,” so called, was arranged, and rates were made uniform for all points ly- 
ing between the circles. The new rates were made about two-thirds lower than the 
old ones, the average being taken. The consequence has been an unparalleled stim- 
ulus to travel; and the movement of the sluggish country population to and from 
the capital is spreading new ideas and arousing the peasants from their traditional 
lethargy. The experiment has attracted great attention and is regarded as an un- 
qualified success. Budapest, especially, is benefited by it. Very possibly the rail- 
way administration may be induced to attempt upon.a similar plan the reduction 
of rates, and a simple method in the classification of goods, in its freight depart- 
ment. 

In municipal matters, Budapest is thoroughly progressive. Its streets are beau- 
tifully paved and lighted, asphalt being the favorite pavement. Electric street 
railways were introduced some two years ago. Especial attention has been given 
to the sanitary administration, with the result of greatly reducing a death-rate 
that was formerly very high. The municipal statistical department, under the 
direction of the distinguished statistician, Dr. Joseph K6rési, has made inves- 
tigations upon which numerous successful reforms in the health arrangements 
have been bused. One of these is the abolition of private slaughter-houses, and 
the erection of a great central municipal abattoir. Another is the construction 
of a very large city hospital upon the pavilion plan, a model establishment of its 
kind. And yet another is the new quarantine hospital for infectious diseases, 
with the most approved appointments. 

Budapest has from the earliest times been a favorite water resort. It has a 
number of medicinal hot springs, varying in their curative properties, and elabo- 
rate bath houses and hotels have been built in connection with the springs. It has 
also the famous Hungarian “bitter waters,” of which those of the Hunyadi spring 
are especially noted, and the bottling and export of which is a leading industry. 
Some of these springs are the property of the city ; and in the wonderful curative 
range and limitless flow of the various hot springs and bitter springs, Budapest has 
a source of public and private wealth that is capable of enormous development. 

All things considered, there are few cities in the world with finer natural ad- 
vantages and more brilliant prospects than the Hungarian capital. 

Albert Shaw. 


THe MULLERS’ JouRNeEY. 


HEN the last meeting of the Millers’ National Association was held in 
Minneapolis, the Daily Northwestern Miller suggested that the next 
gathering of the flour makers be held somewhere near the seacoast and 
that, immediately after adjournment, a trip be taken across the Atlan- 

tic, for a tour of the chief flour markets of Great Britain. The suggestion seems 
to have been received with favor by the trade, and, as a result of it, it seem& now 
quite certain that a number of millers will make the trip. 

As we expect to have at least a hundred in the party, and possibly more, (fifty 
have already sent in their names), we deemed it advisable to correspond with 
Messrs. Cook & Son, the world-famous excursion managers, with a view to ascer- 
taining what they would charge to attend to the details of the journey, carry the 
party from New York to England, and conduct it over the contemplated route. 
From this firm we learn that the expenses of the tour, including transportation 
and hotel charges, will: be $228 per member. This price contemplates a party 
of from fifty to a hundred and fifty, and includes all necessary expenses connected 
with the trip. Lack of space prevents the publication here of the attractive itin- 
erary laid out for the trip by Messrs. Cook & Son, but we shall present it an early 
date in our regular issue. 

Possibly some of our readers may think that, by traveling under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Cook & Son, they may not derive as much pleasure from the trip 
as they would if they were to go independently, and may have objections to going 
as the proverbial “Cook’s tourists.” In order to satisfy them on this score, we 
asked Colonel C. McC. Reeve, a Minneapolis miller who is a great traveler, and who 
not long ago made an extended trip under Cook’s system, to tell our readers what 
his experience had been and give them the benefit of hisadvice. We print his let- 
ter herewith, and would say that we will gladly furnish any further particulars 
concerning the proposed trip on receipt of inquiry. 


MinneEApPo.is, Minn., November 28th, 1890. 
Editor Northwestern Miller: 

The average miller being a helpless creature without that amount of assurance 
which falls to the lot of most men, is naturally timid in laying aside his dusty 
coat and white hat, donning his Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes, adding a small 
note to his. already formidable “line” of discounts at whatever bank may be so un- 
fortunate as to have his account, and attempting to make a start toward foreign 
lands. 

Speaking from my own experience, and having induced my banker to extend 
my “line” to a reasonable amount by telling him that it was necessary for me to 





go to England to interview my many (?) customers on that merry island, I went 
boldly down to New York, feeling that nothing could be easier than to arrange all 
the details of my trip without assistance from anybody. A day’s tramping around 
among the different steamship offices soon convinced me of my error, and so con- 
fused me as to what steamer I proposed to take, and at what port I proposed to 
land, that by evening I did not know whether seventy-five dollars paid for a first: 
cabin passage, or for a reserved bunk in the steerage. While I was in this per- 
turbed state of mind, a friend said to me: “Why do you want to bother about all 
the details of this business? Go down and see Cook & Son, and they will arrange 
everything for you, from the time you put your foot on board the steamer here, 
until you land safely again after your wanderings, no matter where you may go.” 

I was only too glad to act on this advice, although I had not the slightest idea 
as to who “Cook & Son” were; but I soon found them out at 261 Broadway, and, 
introducing myself to their manager, Mr. Eade, I said: “My dear sir, I ama pil- 
grim and a stranger, seeking a little recreation from the monotony of milling, in a 
visit to old England. I am told that you put labels on fellows and send them the 
rounds. Fix me up and start me as soon as you can.” * * * * * 

For this trip in all its details, I relied entirely upon Thomas Cook & Son, and 
I must say that under no circumstances would I think of repeating the trip, or 
taking a similar one, under any other auspices. They arranged everything, the 
steamer state-rooms, hotel accommodations, cabs to and from depots, custom-house 
inspections, landing and embarking expenses in lands where I could not under- 
stand a word of what was being said, carriage-drives and boat-rides, and every 
other species of amusement which could possibly instruct or interest tourists. All 
these things they attended to without any apparent fuss, and at a cost, as I 
learned from those who were attempting to do these same things in a most unsat- 
isfactory manner on their own hook, in some cases for half the money. Their ar- 
rangements seemed to be perfect for attending to every possible want of a trav- 
eler. Their employes were courteous and painstaking, and the business is so thor- 
oughly systematized that every minor detail is carefully looked after. 

I have no knowledge of what the Millers’ Association desires, but I venture 
the assertion that if the design be to visit Great Britain, this enterprising, 
firm will take the delegates from New York on as fine a ship as sails the seas, 
carry them anywhere through Great Britain that they may desire to go on special 
trains, arrange for sight-seeing at every point of interest they may desire to visit, 
house them in the best hotels, and do the whole thing at a price so astonishingly, 
low that every miller in America will find it cheaper to go than stay at home. 

C. McC. Reeve. 


















OME obscurity involves the history of Minneapolis 
44 flour, and, though I have been requested by the 
Floral Society of the Northwest to pry into the matter, 
I have not yet secured data which would be of value 
in a paper of this kind. Unleavened bread was com- 
mon prior to the Christian era, after which followed 
the baker’s dozen, which, of course, showed quite an 
advancement. Flour, therefore, must have been in 
use long before Pharaoh even, for at the time when 
the prophet ducked Pharaoh into the Red sea, all 
manna of bread, barring salt-rising bread, had been 
seen at the county fairs of Egypt and in the Asiatic 
countries. The teport that Abel proposed erecting a grist mi!l just at the forks 
of the river outside of the Garden of Eden at the time when he was fatally injured 
as a result of religious differences between himself and Cain, by referring to Joseph 
Cook, who I find to be largely responsible for the solar system, is not well founded. 

Bread, therefore, has had its rise and fall. It has been up today and down to- 
morrow. Flour has also been fine one day and the next day only middling. But 
what is flour? What is bread and how obtained. We speak of bread as the staff 
of life and in some way connect it with Cain and his unwarrantable and wholly 
uncalled-for attack on Abel, but history will not bear us out in tracing bread back 
to the time when our first parents brought sin into the world and thus made it hot 
for us all ever since. 

Adam, I believe to have been a very much over-estimated man. He did some 
zoological classification, brought sin into the world, and then, having barely com- 
plied with the ordinance regarding clothes—fig-uratively speaking—he died. He 
was the successful grandfather of the black, white, red, yellow and pinto or cali- 
co-colored races of the earth, but he made no progress, he invented no new pro- 
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“ALL MANNA OF BREAD HAD BEEN SEEN AT THE COUNTY FAIRS OF EGYPT.” 


cesses for making Hour, and, barring his eviction from the Garden of Eden, I do 
not recall any gigantic strides made by him in any direction. 

On every hand I hear Eve highly spoken of, but did she make bread that the 
neighbors could recommend? Not that I can recollect. No, Eve was not up on 
bread. She threw away her “emptins” instead of working them up into food for 
her family. She was said to have been a poor cook and besides becoming the 
mother of the human race, which was nothing remarkable, considering the amount 
of time devoted to it, she figures only in history as a pomologist of the very poor- 
est judgment. 

So we may safely say that, even up to the time of Noah, the flour industry and 
bread had not been thought of. He did not go into grain either, except for feed. 
He was a great hand for stock but, outside of that and some improvements in hard 
cider, he gave his attention more to shipping in summer, and river and harbor im- 
provements during the sessions of the legislature. 

The grain of wheat has the form of an irregular, oblong spheroid, somewhat 
fuzzy at the polés and with a longitudinal groove on one side. It is not, as a gen- 
eral rule, larger than u piece of maple sugar, but when it gets down the boot 
leg in the morning and is worn in that position while plowing all day, it attains, 
apparently, by night, about the size of a piece of bituminous coal. 

If this grain be moistened and rubbed between the thumb and finger with a 
dry cloth, there will be detached from it, two coats, one a sort of cut-away or busi- 
ness coat, and the other a brand new fall overcoat. Within, there is still another 
coat of woody fibre, called the cigar coat, because, under a microscope, it has the 
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appearance of cigarsin a box. This is succeeded by still another coat, which for 
convenience I will call the waistcoat, the cigar coat being practically the cardigan 
jacket of the grain, and within all this is the nutritious white flour of commerce. 

There is at first a net-work of cells, which envelops the finer particles. Some 
call this the gluten coat. It contains within these cells, nitrogenous bodies of an 
albuminous character and certain mineral salts,almost wholly phosphates, of 
which the chief is phosphate of potassa, with small proportions of phosphate of 
magnesia, iron, though not in paying quantities, lime, soda, cement, tar-roofing and 
plastering hair. At the germ end of the grain there are certain organic forms 
necessary to the growth of a new stalk of grain. The balance of the interior, not 
spoken of above, is composed of coarse, open cellular tissue, containing starch and 
other groceries, including albuminoid and other nitrogenous constituents. 

If a sharp knife be passed through a plump berry of wheat, perpendicularly to 
its axis, half way from end to end, and the section so exposed be treated—though 
not to excess, of course—to a solution of iodine, the entire surface bordering the 
gluten coat, but not including it, will be changed from white to dark purple, thus 
showing the presence and extent of the starch contained in it, though in milling, 
I may add, this process is not, as a general thing, adopted, the proof of the pres- 
ence of starch being generally waived in order to save time. 

Other chemical experiments may be made from time to time upon the wheat 
kernel, such as turning the gluten coat green—in case it should have faded around 
the collar or have studies in soft-boiled egg down the front. To turn the gluten 
coat green, treat it to a solution of blue vitriol in ammonia. To turn i+ “ellow, 
use a solution of ammonio-nitrate of silver. Or, you may allow it to remain the 
color it is at present, if you wish to do so. 

If a quantity of flour be mixed to a thick emulsion by the addition of water, 
and then set aside at a temperature of seventy degrees, it will finally emit bubbles 
of gas, and at last become offensive, both to the smell and taste. The same result 
may be obtained by placing the 
same amount of flour ifi the hands 
of a freshly-wed graduate of Vas- 
sar. Her glasses also will be found 
in the bread upon close examina- 
tion. 

It is said that the nitrogenous 
and phosphatic constituents of 
wheat are really what, united 









with the starch, constitute the nutritive value of the grain and make its con- 
sumption what might be called a quick consumption. This fact, I judge, is not 
generally known among farmers, or more of them, it seems to me, would see to 
it that instead of an occasional cobble-stone in a sack of grain, they would load in 
larger quantities of nitrogenous and phosphatic elements, instead of adding vol- 
canic or eozoic elements, which are non-albuminous, non-phosphatic and also create 
ill-feeling among the handlers of wheat. 

The starch constitutes seventy per cent of the grain, perhaps, while the nitro- 
genous and albuminoid truck is said to be about eighteen per cent. Two per 
cent is woody fibre, viz, the waistcoat, cut-away, overcoat and mackintosh, which 
are so prominent in what is called cracked wheat. 

A very good quality of cracked wheat may be made by boiling glue, asphalt, 
bran and borax, together for quite awhile, and then moulding it. A good substi- 



































HE ably written and beautifully illustrated articles 
which follow are designed, as our title indicates, to 
present to the readers of this number a clear and 
graphic idea of the characteristic features of sev- 
eral leading British flour and grain markets. In 
preparing for this series, it was expected tc . clude 
Liverpool with the four cities here described, and, as 
it is an important market, both for our flour and our 
grain, its omission is a matter of much regret. Full 
provision had been made by us for the description 
and illustration of this great commercial port, but, 
owing to the failure of the correspondent to whom 

the work was detailed to carry out our plans, we have been obliged to omit Liver- 

pool from the list. Ata future time, however, we shall hope to atone for this de- 
ficiency by a full consideration of the characteristics of this city, both as a port 
and as a market. 

In view of the suggestion which has been offered and very favorably consid- 
ered, that the Millers’ National Association should make a trip abroad in a body 
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surplus production of the American mills. Before speaking specially of the Lon- 
don flour trade, a few remarks about the grain trade in general may be found in- 
teresting. 

In referring to the sources from which the United Kingdom imports its wheat, 
we shall be struck by the great variation from time to time in the quantities sup- 
plied by the different producing countries. It seems that in this, as in other things, 
the balance of nature plays its part. When the harvest in one portion of the world 
has been deficient, it has generally been bountiful in others, India, the United 
States of America, and Russia, each at times having been blessed with abundant 
supplies, while other countries at the same period have had deficiencies or poor 
harvests. During the time our colonies have been making vast strides in agricul- 
ture and increasing their wheat areas, the home supply has gradually fallen off. 
In 1860 the area devoted to wheat in the United Kingdom amounted to 4,000,000 
acres. It is now in rough figures about 3,000,000, but, notwithstanding this, the 
supplies brought from abroad have been so vast that the average value has gradu- 
ally decreased, and whereas the mean of the yearly averages of the imperial quar- 
ter for the years 1871-5 stood at 54s 6d, it sank to 47s 6d in 1876-80, to 40s 1d in 
1881-5 and to 31s 9d in the two years 1886-7. This great fall in value was naturally 





ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 


after its next annual convention, it is thought that the information here given will 
be especially appreciated by the large number of our readers who would be likely 
to participate in such a journey. 

In calling attention, though we think needlessly, to the superlatively excellent 
quality of the illustrations here shown, we desire to say that they are all new, hav- 
ing been especially prepared for this number; also that, with one or two excep- 
tions, they have been produced from photographs made for our exclusive use and 
presenting views which are nowhere duplicated. 

Those of our readers who are familiar with the foreign flour trade will recog- 
nize in the signatures which follow, the names of prominent members of this trade | 
in Great Britain, and the fact that the articles have been furnished by men so 
prominent and so well-posted, will, we are certain, add much to the estimation in 
which this treatise isheld by the American trade. 


LONDON 42 ITS FLOUR TRADE. 


Time brings its changes, and in looking back over the past twenty years, possibly 
no commercial business has witnessed a greater revolution than have the grain and 
flour trades. This has been due to several causes: First, the overproduction of 
wheat, leading to the grain crisis of 1881-3; secondly, the adoption of the new sys- 
tem of roller milling, and, thirdly, the large imports of foreign flour, chiefly the 





accompanied by disastrous loss to holders, resulting in the failure of many of the 
prominent firms in the United Kingdom andabroad. The loss tothe London mill 
ers and merchants was in many cases very heavy, their past experience proving at 
these times of a misleading character, as it led them to hold heavy stocks, under 
the impression that wheat was on a sound basis and could not possibly fall to the 
prices it eventually reached when overproduction assumed its greatest propor- 
tions. 

It was in 1882 and 1884 that the United States produced its two largest crops of 
wheat, each of over 500,000,000 bushels, but India may also be said to have aston- 
ished the world by her wonderful advances in wheat production. During the period 
of 1881-5 these two countries furnished together nearly two-thirds of the whole 
import of the United Kingdom, and it is interesting to consider the nature of the 
conditions under which they compete with each other, forming as they do a curi- 
ous and instructive contrast. 

In the United States the chief circumstance favoring the cheap production of © 
wheat is the vast extent of arable land relatively to the number of inhabitants, and 
the consequent cheapness of the land. The country is also admirably provided 
with means of communication, both in the form of natural waterways and of rail- 
ways and canals. While it is true that all kinds of labor in the United States are 
highly paid, this is more than compensated for by the fact, first, that the laborers 
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are intelligent and efficient and consequently able to use the most improved kinds 
of agricultural machinery, which in countries with an ignorant peasantry are often 
of no practical service or can only be introduced slowly and with difficulty; sec- 
ondly, that the farmers are well-to-do and able to buy or hire the best machinery, 
and, thirdly, that the United States embraces vast expanses of level land, on which 
such machinery can be turned to the best account. “American competition,” it 
has been said, is not merely a competition of land, soil and climate; it is a compe- 
tition of the methods and the men. 

In India, on the other hand, the chief circumstance favoring the cheap produc- 
tion of wheat is the cheapness of labor. The climate in the wheat-growing dis- 
tricts of India, is, on the whole, as favorable to the growth as in the United States, 
though in some parts irrigation is necessary, in consequence of insufficient rain- 
fall. Land, no doubt, is dear, the effect of this being seen in the small size of the 
average farms; but the extreme cheapness of labor and the scanty livelihood 
which the poor Indian ryot, with the aid of his family, working with the rudest 
implements, is content to derive from his holding, balances all other disadvantages, 
so far as competition with America in the British wheat market is concerned. 


rience who is only too ready to avail himself of them as they arise. Such oppor- 
tunities as these do not present themselves to the American export miller, who de- 
ponds as a rule upon a regular grade of wheat, drawn from the elevators, the price 
of which is more often regulated by the grain speculators of the country than by 
the exigencies of the trade. 

But, after all, the question that now mostly concerns the London miller is not 
the supply of wheat or the system of milling, but the persistent imports of Amer- 
ican flour, which, although not increased during the past season, yet assume such 
proportions that the London milling trade, which, prior to these imports, had been 
a go-ahead and profitable business, has during the past decade received a serious 
check. Now, in looking to the cause of these large imports, we must go back 
probably from fifteen to twenty years, to the invention and development of the 
middlings purifier in Minnesota. Probably no one in those days could have fore- 
seen that this invention would be the foundation stone upon which the mammoth 
mills of Minneapolis have since arisen, but at that time milling profits were so 
large that millers naturally strained every effort to increase their capacity while 
such a state of commercial prosperity existed. However, the time came when 
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It was during the years of overproduction referred to above, that Russia, 
hitherto the chief exporter of grain to the United Kingdom, showed a considerable 
decline in her shipments. During the past three years, however, she has again as- 
sumed a pre-eminent position as an agricultural state, and her enormous capacity 
for supplying the wheat-consuming countries with bread material was demonstrated 
in 1888, when the quantity she exported was five times greater than in 1887 and 
ten times more than she sent in 1886. 

Turning now to our local milling industry, it must be conceded that the Lon- 
don miller possesses many advantages. He has a choice at times of perhaps twen- 
ty different sorts of wheat to select from, varying from the choicest of English to 
samples of Persian that are so foul and mixed with barley that they might very 
well pass as a sample of either grain; but to manipulate the different qualities suc- 
cessfully requires on his part a knowledge and skill that places him at once in the 
front rank of his profession. Probably no market offers more opportunities than 
that of London to the clever miller. The variety of the supply, the glut at times 
of certain classes of wheat and the occasional pressure on the part of the mer- 
chants to sell, all tend to place opportunities before the man of capital and expe- 





overproduction told its tale and the question arose how to mill ata profit. -It was 
about the year 1878 that the imports of Minnesota flour to the United Kingdom 
assumed sufficient proportions to enter into a strong competition with the London 
mills, and from that date to the present time American flour may be said, with 
few exceptions, to have ruled the price of the quality here known as “Town House- 
holds,” and on many occasions when wheat has made a considerable advance, 
the price of town flour has been kept stationary, owing to the heavy stocks of for- 
eign flour. Now, the question naturally arises, how is it that the American miller 
undersells his London competitor? and to this several answers may be adduced. 
At the period spoken of, English millers, beyond adopting the use of silks in lieu 
of the old wire dressing machine, had not advanced and kept pace with the me- 
chanical improvements of the times. The roller process, invented and adopted 
twelve years previously in Hungary, had been carried across the Atlantic, where, 
after a good deal of experimental work, ths system was gradually introduced into 
the mills and improved upon, eliminating that which was useless and not adapted 
to the trade of. the country. 

It was thus that America entered our markets and for the time held the lead by 
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a superior system of manufacture, for knowledge, even in milling matters, means 
power. But, although the English millers may be slow to adopt improvements, the 
time had arrived when they were obliged to take steps to keep abreast with the 
times, and gradually the milling system of London has been so regenerated that 
at the present time mostly all the mills have adopted the new system, some in its 
entirety, others by a combined system of rolls and stones. While the quality of 
the London manufactured flour has thus been a good deal improved, that of the 
imported has declined, owing to the.increased quantity of patent made, and where- 
as the average Minnesota bakers’ ten years ago was a superior flour to our “Town 
Households,” the position is now reversed; the Minnesota bakers’, while still re- 
taining an advantage of strength, having been so reduced in color that, with the 
exception of the best brands, they do not meet with as ready a sale in the metrop- 
olis as formerly, but find a market with the country millers, who mix them with 
flour made of local-grown wheat, which has fine color, but is deficient in strength. 
It was during the years 1886 and 1887 that the American flour competition assumed 
its severest form. In fact, at this time, many of the millers, although hitherto free 
traders, passed resolutions petitioning the government to grant them protection in 


there is not the demand in America for the bakers’ grade; consequently it must be 
sold or consigned to the United Kingdom for the best price obtainable. Now, as 
the quality of the bread eaten in the south of England is inferior in color to that 
of the northern districts and of Scotland, London is able to offer a better market 
to this grade, and thus the millers here may be said at the present time to be 
bearing the brunt of the American competition, inasmuch as it is this grade which 
must be got rid of, and, although it may not return to the American miller its proper 
proportionate value to the cost of the wheat, yet this is equalized by the high 
price obtained for the patents in America. There has thus, during the past eight- 
een months, been hardly any business in London for American patents, which 
have been too high in price to suit the trade, and the London millers, with their 
improved machinery, have been able to manufacture a quality at some shillings 
less in price, which, although not so good, has met all requirements and enabled 
them to control the market on the higher qualities of flour. 

The position of American and London millers may thus be summed up: The 
millers here have regained and control the market for the best grades of flour, 
while America undersells on the lower qualities and is likely to continue to do so. 
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the shape of an import duty on flour. In October, 1886, the best brands of Min- 
nesota bakers’ were selling in the market at 22s to 22s 6d, ex-granary, the price of 
“Town Households” being at the time 25s. In September, 1887, when, owing to the 
low value of wheat in America, coupled with cheap freights, the climax of compe 
tition was reached, the full force fell upon the higher grade of flour, namely, “Town 
Whites,” which at this time was selling at 27s, while the best Minnesota patents 
were to be bought at 26s c.i. f., though.3s better in quality. The English millers 
were thus beaten on all grades. 

The year 1888 witnessed the bad spring wheat crop in America, accompanied by 
such heavy speculation that wheat prices were forced far and away above their 
world’s value, and the export to the United Kingdom was greatly reduced. This 
gave the London millers an opportunity of improving their position, but they did 
not avail themselves of it to any extent, as what might have been a very profitable 
time was marred by extensive underselling among themselves. With the advent 
of a good spring wheat crop in 1889, imports again assumed large proportions, but 
under rather different conditions, namely, that the value of wheat was not suffi- 
ciently low in America to permit the American miller to compete ireely on the 
higher grades. This brings us to the source of the whole difficulty, namely, that 
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Unless we have a return to the conditions of 1887, namely, low freights and cheap 
wheat, coupled with better prices in America for offals, which, during the past year, 
have suffered in competition with the large corn crop, the London miller is likely 
to hold and strengthen his present position. 

We will now turn our attention to the baking trade, for here may be found 
plenty of food for reflection to any enterprising American miller who would wish 
to deal directly with the London manufacturer of the staff of life. The trade is 
principally in the hands of Germans, and, taken as a whole, probably a more insolv- 
ent lot of traders will not be found in the metropolis. Overproduction has been 
characterized as the commercial vice of the American miller. The giving of reck- 
less credit may fairly be said to be the failing of the out-door flour trade in gen- 
eral bere; but for genuine underselling, manufacturing an article and disposing 
of it at a loss, the London baker distances any of his competitors. From all parts 
of London this cry of undereelling at times is heard, but it is generally the poorer 
districts that suffer most, and, although many attempts have been made to stamp 
it out, a practical solution of the difficulty seems as far off as ever. The fact is, 
there are too many bakers and too many middlemen, and so long as any baker who 
has not already earned the character of a rogue can easily obtain flour on credit, 
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underselling will continue and millers will be the sufferers. The London baking 
trade, up to the present time, has generally been carried on by small men, using 
ten to twenty sacks a week; but, within the past year or two, there has been a dis- 
position to follow in the step of the Scotch cities, where, in many cases, the trade 
has been centralized in large establishments, employing a large amount of steam 
and manual labor, and thus greatly reducing the cost of manufacture. At the 
same time, the buildings have been 
erected with a view to the health and 


assisted the sale of his bread. At the same time, he maintained that the mechan- 
ical means used in dough-making, with other accessories of a plant of baking ma- 
chinery, were rather hindrances than helps in the bakery. He strongly objected 
to roller-made flour, and, although he did at one time unknowingly use a consider- 
able quantity, as soon as it came to his knowledge he refused to buy any more, 
maintaining that for his purpose roller-made flour was of less value than that pro- 

duced by millstones. Upholding 

these principles, it is almost needless 





comfort of those employed, which 
can not be said of the London bake- 
houses, which are generally hidden 
away in some underground premises, 
totally unfitted for the manufacture 
of our daily food, let alone the ques- 
tion of the health of those employed. 

In speaking: of the bread trade, 
however, we must not overlook one of 
its éarly pioneers, namely, the late 
Henry William Nevill, for, although 
his name is well known to all Lon- 
doners, probably a few remarks may 
not be amiss,as his commercial ca- 
reer as a baker has certainly been re- 
markable. Born in 1819, the son of 
a farmer, he spent the opening years 
of his life with an uncle, who was a 
miller and baker. Subsequently he 
came to London and obtained a sit- 
uation, but he was not long in find- 
ing means for starting on his own 
account, and from the first his great 
idea and probably the foundation of the great fortune he ultimately built 
up, lay in the clear conception which he formed, that the essential qualities of a 
pure, sweet loaf should unite as many of the virtues as possible of home-made 
bread. It was in the year 1854 that Mr. Nevill, having acquired a prominent posi- 
tion in the trade, built the first of his large bread factories in the northern part of 
London, but in after years his trade so increased that additional bakeries-had to 
be erected in the eastern, western and southern districts of the metropolis. These 
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great establishments, all on an identical scale and model, supplied a demand that 
has probably not fallen to the lot of any baker at home or abroad. Of course, 
there are dull and busy seasons in the baking trade, but, taking the year through, 
the consumption of flour among these four establishments averaged over 3,000 
sacks of 280 pounds per week. Mr. Nevill, although a progressive man in some 
respects, was strongly conservative in others. He adopted a system of hot water 
ovens at all his bakeries, which, by their uniformity in baking, it is said, greatly 
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to say that he was no patronizer of the 
American miller. But, although for 
flavor and sweetness the best flour 
produced in America will not com- 
pare with that ground from good, 
sound English wheat, a combination 
of the two is certainly more profita- 
ble to the ordinary baker. Putting 
aside, however, prejudice or practical 
maxims, by the death of Henry Will 
iam Nevill London lost a great manu- 
facturer and a beneficent citizen, and 
the trade one of its pillars of strength. 

Of our illustrations, probably the 
most important and interesting is 
that of the corn exchange, which was 
erected nearly ten years ago, upon 
the site of the old one. The work of 
demolition and rebuilding was car- 
ried on at the same time, the area 
being somewhat increased, while the 
style and elevation have been much 
improved upon. The cost of the build- 
ing was over £100,000, and it may now be considered one of the handsomest 
commercial buildings in London. The height from floor to ceiling is 69 feet, 
while the foundations descend 40 feet, allowing room for two floors of wine 
cellars, for Mark Lane, although the center of the grain trade, is also tenanted 
by a large number of wine merchants, who generally hold a portion of their 
duty-paid stock on or near their offices. The floor of the market is paved with 
small wooden blocks set in iron frames, which is a great improvement upon the 
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stone pavement of the old building. Unlike the American exchanges, the 
market is open and free to all buyers, but sellers have to pay heavy rents for the 
use of the stands, which are leased ata fixed rental of £100 per annum, with the 
exception of the small stands in the nave, which are probably the dearest at £50, 
A premium of £50 is charged to a new tenant or to any firm moving from one 
stand to another. Should a member fail he is liable to a fresh premium, although 
this is not always enforced. Some years ago the stands were considered valuable 
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property, the ownership of a stand forming an important item in a deed of part- 
nership, being assessed at several hundred pounds per annum; but in those days 
the merchants imported the cargoes and sold them off the stands, whereas at the 
present time, the millers, toa great extent, buy c. i. f. on f. a. q. terms, or on a sam- 
ple of a few ounces, so that now a great deal of the wheat and other grain never 
passes over the stand. But, further, simultaneously with the increase in the num- 
ber of stands consequent on the completion of the new building, a number of 
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vacancies occurred, through firms relinquishing the trade, and an opportunity was 
thus offered to many who had been waiting to secure positions on the market, so 
that at the present time the stands are not of the same value as formerly. The 
sweeping of the market, which is let for the year, forms an important item of 
revenue, realizing £300 per annum. During the past few years the general charac- 
ter and tone of the London trade has been of a very bearish description. The 
spirit of speculation appears to have lain dormant, the fact of there being large 
supplies always available at short notice having 
imparted such a want of confidence to buyers that 
the London market has generally been the slowest 
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Katherine Dock Co. This naturally placed the East and West India dock at a 
disadvantage, and its owners, not to be beaten and in order to outdistance their 
rivals, contructed the Tilbury dock, at a distance of thirty miles from London. 
But, although as a dock it is probably unequaled in the world, as a commercial 
speculation it has unfortunately been, up to the present time, a decided failure. 
It has this advantage, that it offers steamship owners great facilities in a speedy 
discharge of large ocean steamers, which, moreover, by using this dock, avoid all 
risks of collision or detention through 
navigating the tortuous and crowded up- 
per-reaches of the Thames; but the ad- 
vantage is out-balanced by the inconven- 
ience and expense attendant- on the 
working of cargoes at such a long dis- 
tance from the metropolis. A curious 
contrast of the times may be seen be- 
tween the cities of London and Man- 
chester, the one constructing a dock to 
enable vessels to discharge at a distance 
of thirty miles from the city, the other 
digging a canal thirty-four miles long to 
permit large ocean steamships to bring 
their cargoes right into the heart of Man- 
chester. As soon as the Tilbury dock 
was opened, a ruinous competition set 
in between the rival dock companies, 
which continued until the great losses 
incurred on both sides reduced the com- 
batants to such a state of financial ex- 
haustion, that they were each glad to sue 
for peace, and a crisis was averted by a 
mutual working arrangement, agreed 
upon by a joint committee of the two 
dock companies. The result of this 
amalgamation was an advance on all 
dock rates, still further increased by the 
le bor strikes of 1889, so that the rates for 
landing flour at the present time are as 
high as they were ten or fifteen years 
ago and fifty per cent above the lowest 
prices touched since that period. 

The list of London docks now includes 
the following enormous structures: The 
Howland great wet dock, built in 1660, and which became the property of the Com- 
mercial Dock Co. in 1807. Its total area is 370 acres and its cost £1,750,000. 
The West India dock, opened in 1802, total area 100 acres; London dock, opened in 
1805, area 100 acres; East India dock, opened in 1806, area 70 acres; St. Katharine 
dock, opened in 1828, area 23 acres; Royal Victoria dock, opened in 1855, area 200 
acres; Milwall dock, opened 1868, area 225 acres, cost £1,750,000; Royal Albert dock, 
opened 1880, area 432 acres; Tilbury dock, opened 1886, area, 250 acres. The West 





to recognize any advance in value. Probably we 
shall not see a change in this respect until the 
world’s wheat surplus and requirements approach 
each other more closely. 

“The Baltic,” which is the home of-the cargo 
trade, had a comparatively modest beginning in the 
earlier part of the present century, when a few 
Russian merchants founded a sort of private ex- 
change for the sale of tallow, linseed and grain, 
which were imported from the northern parts of 
Russia. As the tallow trade decreased and the Rus- 
sian grain trade increased, the Baltic became a dis- 
tinctive grain exchange, and has gradually grown un- 
til today it is one of the most important exchanges 
in the city of London. At the present time it num- 
bers upward of 1,500 members, among whom many 
stock-brokers and ship-brokers may be counted. 

Here gather all metropolitan firms engaged in the 
grain cargo trade, and information can be obtained 
concerning all vessels conveying wheat or other grain 
to the shores of the United Kingdom. Only mem- 
bers are allowed to enter and no samples are allowed 
to be shown under any pretext. 

This article would be incomplete without refer- 
ring, however briefly, to the docks of London, inas- 
much as they have played an important part in the 
history of the grain and flour trade of the past few 
years. There has not only been a strong competi- 
tion between the rival dock companies as to who 
could offer the greatest advantages in the way of 
speedy discharge to the grain or flour carrying 
steamers, but there has been also a bitter contest between the dock companies 
and private granary keepers, as to who should handle the cargo after it has left 
the ship’s side. Of late years, owing to the increased size of the vessels engaged 
in the grain carrying trade, it has been found more convenient and less hazard- 
ous for steamers to use the docks situated nearest the mouth of the Thames, 
which were the Victoria and Albert docks, the property of the London & St. 
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India, London, East India, St. Katharine, Royal Victoria, Royal Albert and Tilbury 
docks are the property of the London & India Docks Joint Committee, and cost, 
with their town warehouses, upward of £16,000,000. The Royal Victoria and Al- 
bert form one vast dock, 23; miles long. 

While on this subject of the docks, it may not be out of place to adda few re- 
marks regarding the “London clause,” in case some of your readers may not be ac- 
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quainted with its history. A few years back, during the time of the shipping crisis, 
it became customary for the large flour-carrying steamers not to deliver their goods 
overside to merchants’ craft, as had previously been the rule, but immediately upon 
arrival the whole cargo was discharged upon the quay, and upon the departure of 
the steamer the dock company sorted and delivered the flour to buyers’ craft, the 
steamship owners paying the dock company a fixed rate for this convenience, for 
bsatween large steamships and large mills there is this similarity, that to make 
them pay they must be kept continu- 

ally going. For instance, take the 


existence by wrangling and fighting among themselves; how they gave the first 
king to the United Kingdom; how, putting religious principle before national 
pride, they headed the revolution against his son, which cost Charles I his king- 
dom and his life, and how, all those troublous times over, and old traditional ha- 
tred of England forgotten, Scotland set to work to develop its own resources and 
to work out, hand.in hand with England, the destiny of the British empire, are 
historical facts with which everyone is more or less familiar. 

A great part of Scotland is waste land, and picturesque but barren hills, lakes, 
rivers and moors occupy much of its surface. Eighty per cent of the surface of 
England is agriculturally productive, seventy-four per cent of Ireland and only 
twenty-five per cent of Scotland. The Scottish farmer, however, makes the very 
most of the soil. He works harder and lives more frugally than the English 
farmer, to the great comfort and satisfaction of his landlord, who exacts from him 
a rent at least twice as high as an English landlord could get for the same soil. 
He also patiently submits to have a good deal of his crop eaten up: by “game” 
which is preserved at his expense for the sport of the landlord when he visits his 
estates in the shooting season. He is not a sportsman like his Irish brother, who 
is apt on such occasions to stalk his landlord. Very little wheat is grown in Scot- 
land. The climate is too moist and uncertain and oats and barley are the princi- 
pal cereals. 

With a population large for the agricultural resources of the country, the num- 
ber of people having some years since crossed the line of 4,000,000, going upward, 
while about the same time the population of Ireland crossed the line of 5,000,000, 
coming downward, Scotland imports the greater part of its daily bread, either in 
the form of wheat or flour. The rapid increase of population is almost entirely 
due to the fact that, stretching across the southern part of the country, in a line 
from southwest to northeast, there are valuable deposits of coal and iron. The 
country is, at this part, almost cut in two by the Firths of Forth and Clyde, which 
again are united by the Fourth and Clyde canal, so that, with such easy access to 
the sea on both sides, a large trade speedily sprung up, of which Leith became the 
centre on the east coast, as Glasgow became the center in the west. 

While the modern and rapid 
growth of Glasgow is entirely due to 
its trade and manufactures, the place 





case of a large mill running - twelve 
hours out of the twenty-four and 
only paying expenses; the same mill 
running continuously night and day 
would probably show a profit. So 
with the steamships, every extra day’s 
detention in dock means a break in 
the earning power. The steamship 
owners, knowing what a jolly fellow 
the American miller is, easy-going to 
a fault, not caring whether his flour 
reaches its destination in one month 
or six, put their heads together and 
decided that for the future he might 
just as well pay this little additional 
expense of 1s 2d per ton, since raised 
to 1s 6d, for facilitating the discharge 
of their steamers, and so it was that 
the “London clause” was added to the 
already “popular” through bill of lad- 
ing. 

But now, passing from the events 
of the past, we are apt to wonder and 
consider what the future may have in 
store for us. Steam and electricity, 
working hand in hand, have placed 
the markets of the antipodes in touch with our own. 





Countries that formerly 


_could only be communicated with by letters taking several weeks to reach their 


destination, now flash their orders or offers in as many hours, while the electrical 
discoveries of the past few years, were they not already facts, would appear to us 
absolute impossibilities. Looking at the question in this light, one is apt to con- 
sider whether electricity may not before long enter into one or more of the 
processes of milling, and thus bring about a further revolution in the method of 
manufacturing flour. However, this is one of those things that only time can 
solve. Electricity at present is but in its infancy; a power the greatest on 
earth, but stil] the least known; one of those invisible secrets of nature which are 
only gradually disclosed. But, as in the past so in the future, fresh discoveries are 
sure to be made, and the miller who is first in the field will naturally reap the 
greatest benefits.. Perhaps better advice could not be given to the millers of 
either sphere than to follow the motto of the Northwestern Miller, and, in their 
struggle for the supremacy, to press “Forward, ever Forward.” 
John Kingsford. 
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Scotland is a small country and it is a poor country, but what nature has done 
for the inhabitants of lands more favored, the Scottish people have done for them- 
selves. In speaking of the Scottish people, however, it must be kept in mind that 
Scotland was originally peopled by a variety of races, which in process of time re- 
solved themselves into two main divisions, the Celtic and the Teutonic; the for- 
mer inhabiting the Highland and part of the western insular divisions of the 
country, and speaking a Celtic language similar to that spoken in the west and 
south of Ireland, the latter occupying the southern part of the country and all the 
Lowland portion of the east coast, and speaking English. 

How the Lowland Scotch, with the occasional help of some of the Highland 
clans, resisted and baffled every attempt of the Norman English to subdue them; 
how, whenever they were not at war with England, they relieved the monotony of 
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itself is of very ancient and very dif- 
erent origin. Like a good many other 
towns, it had its origin: tn religion. 
Its first manufacture was a saint. A 
‘recluse of the name of Kentigern, or 
more popularly Mungo, is said to have 
established himself in the sixth cent- 
ury on the banks of the Molindinar 
burn, a burn in Scotland being what 
is known as a brook or rivulet in En- 
gland, and not having any connection 
with fire. This burn flows into the 
Clyde, and the churchmen of the 
twelfth century, having made a saint 
of the recluse of the sixth, built a 
cathedral to his honor on its banks, 
which became the nucleus of a vil- 
lage, and in course of time a town, out 
of which ultimately grew the Glas- 
gow of today. 

There is a pleasing variety of opin- 
ion about the derivation of the name 
Glasgow. Some authorities hold that 
it means “the dark glen.” Others 
contend earnestly that it means “the 
bright glen,” but, as the Molindinar burn has been long buried under rubbish, and 

the glen has ceased to exist, the subject is not of life-and-death importance. 

The cathedral is a very solemn, grimy and massive building, with magnificent 
stained glass windows, and a crypt said to be the finest in Europe. To those who 
are interested in crypts, cryptograms and other obscurities, this may be the most 
interesting part of the building, but it is a particularly damp-smelling, doleful 


place to the ordinary visitor. 
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While ancient Glasgow lay along the banks of the Molindinar, modern Glasgow 
extends mainly in the line of the Clyde. TheClyde is bigger than the Molindinar, 
but it is not so big as the Mississippi, by the Missouri branch. An empty bar- 
rel would float from source to mouth of this important river in about forty-eight 
hours, if there was enough water to carry it over the stones. The city of Glasgow 
is situated about eighteen miles from its mouth, and so is not naturally a shipping 
port. The shrewd city fathers of the last century saw that a harbor across which 
barefooted boys could wade at low tide, was not a suitable harbor for the commer- 
cial capital of Scotland, so they set themselves to deepen the river,a process which 
has been going on ever since, until at last, by digging gravel out of the river bot- 
tom and pouring in sewage at the top, there is a depth of fluid sufficient to float 
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mer season, when everybody who can afford it leaves the city, in order to lay in a 
stock of vitality to last over a winter which has to be spent in an atmosphere of fog 
and smoke. 

A circle of three miles’ radius from the centre of Glasgow will include nearly 
800,000 people. Three-fourths of the population of Scotland lies within sixty miles 
of Glasgow, and the large quantity of bread used per head of population, owing 
to the national habit of making daily meals of bread and tea, has to be made al- 
most entirely from imported flour, or from flour made from imported wheat. 

Glasgow early appreciated the merits of American roller flour, and both the 
rapidity with which it gained ground and the somewhat precarious tenure it at 
present has of the Glasgow trade, arise from one and the same cause, viz, the sys- 

tem of bread-baking and distribution. 
The greater part of the bread used is 





very long time the trade of the port 
became too large to be accommo- 
dated by the quays along the river 
banks and extensive docks were ex- 
cavated on both sides, giving an ad- 
ditional wharf frontage of nearly 
three miles. 

That Glasgow has for many years 
held the leading position in iron ship- 
building in the United Kingdom, and 
that in recent years it has become first 
in locomotive building, are facts well 
enough known, but, in addition to 
its iron and steel manufacturing in- 
dustries, Glasgow has a great variety 
of manufactures and a very large gen- 
eral trade. It is, indeed, the commer- 
cial centre of Scotland. Its position 
in the west coast makes it the main 
distributing point for American prod- 
uce, and in this respect it holds, like 
Liverpool, a large portion of the Irish 
local trade, many steamers leaving the 
Clyde every day with goods for dis- 
tribution round the whole Irish coast. 

Glasgow is a solid, substantial, if somewhat sombre-looking, city. The streets 
are regular and well paved and are kept immaculately clean. The public build- 
ings are good, and some of them, notably the municipal buildings, are strikingly 
handsome. The commercial centre of the city is the royal exchange, where all 
shipping and commercial news is posted, and where the Iron Brokers’ Association 
meets to trade in iron warrants. Here, too, the produce and grain market tele- 
graphic reports are posted. In front of the exchange is a bare-headed statue. It 
may be hastily assumed that this is a representation of a Glasgow flour man, his 
hat and most of his hair carried away by a cyclone, iooking wistfully down the va- 
cant street fora buyer of Minneapolis patents. This is not, however, thecase. Itis 
astatue erected by a grateful country in honor of an Irish bull named the Duke of 
Wellington. Statues of the Duke of Wellington in all kinds of attitudes, possi- 
ble and impossible, are common enough in the United Kingdom, but why he 
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baked in large factories and sold 
wholesale to keepers of provision 
shops, who retail it to the consumer. 
Under such conditions, the compe- 
tition in quality is extremely severe, 
and, naturally, the proprietor of a 
factory baking one thousand sacks 
or more per week, conducts his flour 
testing experiments with the great- 
est accuracy. As long as the Glasgow 
millers adhered to old methods, Glas- 
gow bakers worked American flour 
almost to the exclusion of home-made 
flour, leaving the latter to the country 
baker, whose requirements could be 
met with a lower quality. As soon, 
however, as Glasgow millers remod- 
eled their mills and put on the market 
flour which competes on equal terms 
with the American, the Glasgow bak- 
er, with his unerring instinct for the 
best value, took indifferently Ameri- 
can or home flour, just as either one 
or the other was cheaper. This is the 
point at which the trade has now arrived, and it therefore behooves the Ameri- 
can miller, if he wishes to keep his hold of the Glasgow market, to consider the 
position carefully. That under present conditions, and with modern machinery, 
the Glasgow miller can hold his own, the experience of the last few years has 
demonstrated. The statistics of Glasgow flour imports for the last five years show 
that the quantity imported, if not decreasing, is certainly not increasing. If the 
natural growth of population and the more than proportionate increase in con- 
sumption are taken into account, it will be found that the Glasgow millers have 
apparently, in addition to holding their old ground, absorbed all the new business. 

That the Glasgow miller has any natural advantages over the American miller 
will hardly be contended. The slightly better prices realized for offal in Glasgow 
are probably more than balanced by extra freight. The choice of various sources 
of supply for wheat is a doubtful advantage, if the choice of markets for the dis- 








THE CLYDE FROM SAILORS’ HOME. 


should have béen commemorated in this way in so many places in Scotland is a lit- 
tle hard to understand. Of course, on the hypothesis laid down by an ingenious 
Scotchman who sought to soothe the feelings and convince the understanding of 
an unbelieving Englishman, who would not admit that Shakespeare was a Scotch- 
man, viz, that his great ability warranted the supposition, the Duke of Welling- 
ton may be proved a Scotchman, and so his numerous statues be justified. 

The seat of the city government is the municipal buildings in George square, 
where also is situated the general post-office. This square is large and handsome, 
and has a number of statues of Scotch and other celebrities, as well as some of 
people who were in no sense celebrities, but who had the good fortune to die while 
the square was being formed. , 

Situated as Glasgow is, immediately south of the Highlands, a couple of hours 
by rail or steamer conveys its citizens to some of the most romantic and beautiful 
scenery in Scotland, a privilege which is fully taken advantage of during the sum- 
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posal of the various grades of flour is set against it. Lower wages in Glasgow 
will no more than compensate for more efficient methods of handling goods, and 
the cost of motive power in both countries is about equal. That milling machin- 
ery is superior and that millers know their business better in the old country than 
in the new, is an assertion good enough to excite great applause at meetings of 
British millers’ associations, but not convincing to ordinary minds. Up to this 
point, therefore, no advantage can be claimed by either side, but beyond this point 
the case is different. The Glasgow miller has only the local trade to depend on. 
He is, therefore, always a seller. He has plenty of storage accommodation. - He 
makes contracts with his buyers for regular delivery up to distant periods, and 
the baker knows that he will get his flour punctually to a day. He is some- 
times squeezed in a falling market with his heavy stock of wheat, but he never 
“sells it in Chicago” and so is never caught in a corner. His methods are cau- 
tious and sure-footed, and when he converts his mills to roller process he pays 
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for his rollers with the money he made with his millstones during the period 
he was imploring his government to save him from destruction by putting an 
import duty on foreign flour. When the American market takes one of its peri- 
odic attacks of insanity, he goes quietly round and monopolizes the business. 
He is supremely happy in an advancing market and talks about soon seeing the 
end of American competition, and when a two months’ decline revives it in all its 
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VIEW OF LEITH. 


intensity, he postpones the millennium, secures all the cheap wheat he can lay his 
hands on, and prepares for the hatching out of-the next brood of Chicago chinch- 
bugs. He quite understands his business and is no enthusiast for bill-of-lading re- 
form. He can get his wheat whenever he wants it, and is well pleased to know 
that the buyer who contracts for American flour for shipment may get it in three 
weeks or in five or six months; that he may get ninety sacks for a hundred and 
quay sweepings for Minnesota patents. He knows that in a competition, other- 
wise fairly equal, these are the things which are turning the balance gradually in 


his favor, and he awaits the result with well-founded confidence. 
Andrew Law. 


LEITH 22 EDINBURGH. 


Times are changed since the claret ships from France cast anchor in Leith roads 
or beached on the sands. When the bellman was sent round to cry the wares the 
custom was that a barrel of wine on a cart went with him. They all might taste 
gratis, to prove he told no lies. It was a commendable way to advertise, and proves 
there was commercial enterprise, even in those days. 

Now the sea has been walled back, and beyond the site of the old race-course 
on the sands, there are massive granite-built docks and long lines of roomy sheds. 
The town owes much of its prosperity to the efforts of the dock commissioners, an 
unpaid body chosen by the various public boards, who have provided unequaled 
accommodation, at lower rates than those of any other tirst-rate port. The ton- 
nage of the vessels frequenting the docks is steadily increasing, and another and 
deeper basin is in contemplation at a minimum cost of half a million sterling. 

The chief trade of the port used to be with the Baltic and North seas. There 
was a large trade done with America, but not directly, all the imports thence com- 
ing via Glasgow or Liverpool. 

Tn 1880 the Arrow line from New York was started. At first the sailings were 
tentative and irregular, but the steady support they have received has encouraged 
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the owners to put more powerful ships on the route and even to have vessels spe- 
cially built. The Empire line from Baltimore was begun a few years later, and 
this summer there have been regular sailings from Montreal in addition. 

Last year there were five arrivals from Baltimore and twenty-one from New 
York, bringing in all 18,648 tons wheat, 21,787 tons flour, and 15,242 tons maize. Of 
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this, 15,108 tons flour came from Néw York and 6,679 tons from Baltimore. By the 
latest figures available, the total imports into Leith by sea were 91,637 tons of 
wheat and 50,323 tons of flour, so that, while the United States supplied 20 per 
cent: of the direct imports of wheat, they supplied over 43 per cent of the flour. 
Of the remainder, 20 per cent is contributed by Austro-Hungary, 25 per cent by 
Germany and Austria via Germany, and the rest by France and Denmark. The 
latest figures show considerable imports of Crimean flour from Russia. 

There are, besides, seven large millsin Edinburgh and Leith, with a weekly out- 
put of 12,000 to 15,000 sacks of 280 pounds, all now equipped with machinery of the 
latest type. There are also numerous grist or custom mills, and others giving 
more attention to the making of oatmeal than to wheaten flour. 

Messrs. Hugh Blaik & Co., the courteous and enterprising local managers of the 
Arrow line, always recognized that the interests of importers were the interests 
of the line, and have done all in their power to foster the trade. Their steamers 
sail at fairly regular intervals and the goods would be put on board if they were 
at the loading quays. The delay is said to occur in transit to the seaboard. 
These undue delays and small damage, irrecoverable from insurers, have come to be 
looked on as conditions under which the flour trade must be carried on, but were 
these drawbacks lessened, a wider business would be done and higher prices paid, 
for ull these losses and risks depress the value of American flour in comparison 
with that from nearer and better served points. 

The Baltimore Storage & Lighterage Co. signed through bills of lading last 
July, in the usual form, insurance certificates to match were attached, the bills 
drawn, sent forward and accepted. The Lighterage company afterward changed 
the route, dispatching the flour to Rotterdam in Holland, where it lay from Sep- 
tember 12th to October 9th, awaiting transhipment to Leith. Incidentally the 
question of risk was submitted to the insurers, who replied: “These goods were 
not insured Baltimore to Rotterdam, while in Rotterdam, or on the passage Rot- 
terdam to Leith, as the route set forth in the bills of lading has been deviated 
from.” The steamship owners repudiated all liability. The change was made 
without consulting the receivers of the flour, at whose risk the goods were, and 
who had accepted the drafts on the faith of these bills of lading and insurance 
certificates. It bears witness to the vitality of the trade that it is not extinguished 
by such treatment, but surely by concerted action some remedy could be found. 
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The vessels destined for Leith, when they have crossed the Atlantic and are 
nearing the British Isles, slightly alter their course, and, bearing southward, pass 
along the coast of England and through the crowded channel, or, north-about, 
through the stormy Pentland Firth and down the. Scotch coast into the Firth 
of Forth, sailing up past the Isle of May and grey St. Andrews, the oldest 
of Scotch universities, famous in the troubles at the Reformation, past the 
rock at Dunbar, where many a good ship has gone to pieces, and the Bass rock, 
rising steeply from the sea, in its time fortress and state prison, now white with 
myriads of solan geese. On both shores, a ribbon of green between the plowed 
and and the sea, run the famous links, the home of golf, and golf is to other 
games with a ball what poker is to other games with cards, fascinating and 
keenly followed. Though a prominent northwesterner did say this summer that 
he “guessed he couldn’t enthoose over golf,” yet, if he had studied it, golf is 
very like milling. You drive off from the tee and presently you are in trouble. 
Was ever such a game for hazards! What luck! Had ever anybody such hard 
lines? When the eighteen holes are played out you have the golfer mopping his 
forehead and remarking that, after all, he has not done so badly, and eager 1o 
start on a fresh round. The longer you play golf the fonder you get of it. By 
Inch Keith, a rocky island, strongly fortified and armed with heavy concealed 
guns to guard the port and the city, the ship goes down the compass legs of 
the pier o’ Firth to a berth somewhere in the Edinburgh dock. When the 
hatches are off and the cargo discharging, there may be miscellaneous goods land- 
ing, but the bulk is sure to be grain and feeding stuffsof one kind or another 
with much flour in jute 280 pound sacks and in half sacks of cotton, bearing 
every variety of brand, from a simple initial to a picture in many colors. The 
dictionary has been ransacked for gorgeous words to recommend the contents 
of the sacks. There will be the plain colors and terms of the more standard and 
popular mills, which find their name a sufficient warrant for the goods, with an 
endless variety of other brands, till it would seem that every village and ham- 
let'in the United States must contribute its quota. 
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: Edinburgh is called, and not unjustly, the “Modern Athens.” When the hardy 
Greek colonists from the isles and distant Asia Minor, bringing their wheat and 
barley to the ancient Athens, cast anchor at the Pirwus, they trudged up by the 
long wall to the city. So pilgrims from colonies that have outgrown the mother 
country will be lodged somewhere in the hotels that line Prince’s street, and look 
across the gardens and the bed of the old Nor’ Loch to the grim castle rock that 
has seen many a stout fight and was never taken in open warfare. They will 


stroll along to the Calton hill, studded with monuments, looking over to Arthur’s 
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the degrees in medicine of Edinburgh University ranking with any in the king- 
dom. 

The old town, with its quaint old buildings and historical associations, has been 
improved almost out of knowledge, but the church of St. Giles still stands, the 
immemorial patron of the city. 

The environs are everywhere dotted with romantic spots, and facilities for ex- 
cursions are not lacking. There are the Carlops and Habies’ Home where Allan 
Ramsay has laid the scene of the “Gentle Shepherd,” the one English pastoral, 
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Seat, the lion couchant guarding the city, in the shadow of whose crags moved 
Jeanie Deans and the Laird o’ Dumbiedykes, Holyrood palace in the foreground, 
with its memories of luckless Queen Mary and of bonnie Prince Charlie, and 
across the water to the kingdom of Fife and the distant Lomond hills. Nestling 
at their feet is the classical high school, that has had Walter Scott and many an- 
other famous man on its benches. There also is the Calton jail, sometimes taken 
for the castle by too credulous tourists, and next to it the graveyard, where lies 
David Hume, greatest of Scotchmen, and at a little distance the inadequate mon- 
ument to the lad who “was born in Kyle,” but with many interesting Burns relics. 

They will easily make out the general plan of the town, built at first for protec- 
tion, to the south and east of the castle rock and on the steep ridge of the High 
street. In the old days, girt about by the city walls, the houses were perforce lofty 
and the “closes” narrow and dark. Now it has overflowed the old limits in all di- 
rections. There are stately squares and gardens to the west, suburban villas to 
the south, and a populous quarter rising on the broad slope leading down to the 
shore, and filling up the open space between the towns. The university, or Toun’s 
college, as it used to be called, has 4,000 students; of whom 1,800 are “medicals,” 


STREET VIEW IN EDINBURGH. 


Hawthorne Den, with its traditions of Drummond, and of rare Ben Jonson, and 
the chapel, a charming fragment of gothic architecture, under whose. chancel is 
the vault where the St. Cluires, earls of Rosslyn, were laid to rest, clad in full 
armor. 

The Forth bridge, seven years in construction, opened last March, cost £2,500,- 
000, has 8,000,000 rivets, binding 51,000 tons of steel and is built on the novel canti- 
lever principle, by virtue of which the half arch to the north balances and stays 
the half arch to the south, resting on the same pier. The foundations of granite 
and concrete, are built in fifteen fathoms water and carried deep down to the firm 
blue clay under the sand of the channel bottom. The superstructure rises to a 
height of 370 feet above the mean level of the Firth, while the rails are laid ata 
height of 156 feet. But the vastness of the structure, not without a utilitarian 
beauty all its own, must be seen to be realized. 

It is a fair land and a goodly. When the millers’ convention comes it will find 
awarm welcome to a picturesque city and a busy port, and that mixture of the 
pleasant and the profitable which makes the good business man’s perfect holiday. 

Arthur Stockman. 
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THe New MiLter or Acton KYeE. i 


I. 
Another miller came one day 
To the flashing stream of the Acton Rye, 
And built him a mill in a better way, 
And built him a home on the hill near by. 
Said the happy miller, 
The sappy miller: 
“A mill and a home and a wife, or die!” 





il, 


Sunday came. He oiled his hair. 
’ He shaved and he washed with Windsor 








soap. 
He curried and saddled his old gray mare. 
He blacked his shoes with rising hope. 
Ah, the heart-swelling miller, 
The sweet-smelling miller, 
In blue cottonade and as proud as the pope! 








III. 
He galloped, he trotted, he galloped again, 
Till rein at the roadside church he drew. 
The people faced the front doors then, 
But he walked to a seat in the uttermost 
pew, 
Where the shy young miller, 
The sly young miller, 
To the amen corner was hidden from view. 


IV. 
There he sat with an eye on the women’s door 

And watched the sisters all come in. 

One by one he looked them o’er— 

Youngish, oldish, fleshy, thin. \ 
Said the mad young miller, } 
The sad young miller: i 

“The whole blesséd lot are as ugly as sin!” 





‘, 
At length there entered a little maid, { 
All pink and white as the blossoms be, 
With a lily throat and a golden braid, 
And eyes as dark as the dark blue sea. 
Said the gazing miller, 
The amazing miller: 
“Dear brethren, this is the sister for me!” 


VL 
The sermon was long. The preacher cried, 
And blew his nose, and stamped his feet, 
As he cast the invitation wide 
For sinners to come to the mercy seat. 
‘ But the tossed young miller, i 
VII. The lost young miller, #F 
Could only those idle words repeat. 





Then they sang a hymn; the little maid, 
Went forward in tears to the deacon’s 
bench. 
He watched her with a face dismayed, ° : 
And his heart within gave a terrible i 
wrench, 
As the blonde-haired miller, 
The fond-aired miller, 
Saw her bent like a flower that the showers 
drench. 


VIII. 


Then the preacher said: 
notes, 
And give a hardened sinner a chance.” 
And as the elders cleared their throats, 
At the miller he threw a threatening glance. 
But the wondering miller, 
The pondering miller, 
Sat like one who is Jost in a trance. 


“Sing a few more 
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‘ X. 






IX. 
In the quiet creek above his dam, 


Beneath the shade of a dead oak limb, 
They sang some verses of a psalm, 
And they baptized her and they baptized 
him. 
Said the sneezing miller, 
The wheezing miller, 
A few days later: “I’m out of trim. 



































But when they rose, he rose up too, 
And somehow staggered down the aisle, 
And sat beside her before he knew 
, Whether he ought to cry or smile. 
Said the sleek young miller, 
The meek young miller: 
“The road she travels, I’ll travel awhile.” 











g 
x1. XII. 
“IT am not happy. I do not care They gave a picnic in the woods 
, , For all their wheat and all their corn, With a negro fiddler against a tree. 
If I have a house with no one there, He had an eye to his worldly goods, 
To love me when I am forlorn.” But he shut up his mill, and away went he. 

Said the ruesome miller, Said the careful miller, 
The gruesome miller: The prayerful miller: 

“Better for me, if I’d never been born! ” “Not to dance, but to look on and see!” 


XIII. 


But there she was. He begged for a set. 
He twirled her, he capered, he did his best. 
He danced long after his brows were wet; 
In fine, he out-danced all the rest. 
The lythe young miller, 
The blythe young miller, 
Danced with a motive in his breast. 


XIV. 


They spread the dinner on the grass; 
He helped her to mutton and lemon pie. 
He paid ten cents for the rent of a glass 
And brought her a drink with an eloquent 
sigh. 
Said the tasteful miller, 
The wasteful miller: 
“T don’t care for the cost, not I!” 





XV. 





All summer long the little maid 
Sat much alone in her moonlit door; 
All summer long the miller strayed 
Thither, his heart all pierced and sore. 
But the wooing miller, 
The cooing miller, 
Returned, no happier than before. 








XVI. 






* * * * * oS * aK 





Miller and maid! Ah, the years since then! 
Their happy years in the house on the hill! 
The laughter of children again and again! 
The low, soft music of the mill! 
And the cheery old miller, 
The bleary old miller, 
In blue cottonade and in love with her still! 
James Lane Allen. 
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THe [Luna History oF MINNEAPOLIS. 





YERY few subjects of local historical interest are there 
to which cling so pleasant a mixture of the romantic 
and the practical as the history of Minneapolis flour 
milling. It may be divided into certain well-defined 
periods. There is, first, the creative period, dating, 
nominally, from the beginning of milling by the gov- 
ernment, in 1823, but actually from the establish- 
ment of the first merchant flour mill on the east side 
of the river, in 1854, and extending down through 
the organization of the two water power companies 
in 1856, to 1871, when the inventions of modern mill- 
ing took their origin. From 1871 to 1878 was the pe- 
riod of expansion under the stimulus of the new processes of modern milling. In 
1878 came the great explosion, when, for a time, it seemed as if Minneapolis, as 
a milling center, was doomed forever; but, after the first effects of that terrible 
shock had died away, it was seen that the city’s milling industry had become 
only the stronger. From that eventful time onward, constituting the last and the 
present epoch, her history has been one of unexampled progress. What some 
have been pleased to style—jocosely, perhaps, rather than seriously—the last epoch 
of history, is dated from the recent investment of British capital in the mills. 
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THE OLD GOVERNMENT MILL. 

Old settlers and historians are fond of alluding to the old government mill as 
the first flour mill in operation at the Falls of St. Anthony, and around its memory 
cluster many picturesque incidents. But, stripped of all the attendant poetry of 
age, the fact is that the mill was used practically for the grinding of feed, although 
for a while the manufacture of fiour was carried on within its walls, more experi- 
mentally than otherwise. The building was a necessary adjunct of a fort estab- 
lished by the- general government in 1819, there being a large number of cattle 
upon the reservation which were fed from the product of the grist mill. 

July 19th, 1819, Colonel Leavenworth, with 98 men and officers, arrived at the con- 
fluence of the Mississippi and St. Peter (Minnesota) rivers, some five or six miles 
below St. Anthony Falls, and there began the erection of Fort St. Anthony, after- 
ward called Fort Snelling. In September of the same year, 120 more soldiers ar- 
rived and assisted in the work of building. Colonel Josiah Snelling relieved Colonel 
Leavenworth the next year, completing the fort. In 1822 he made a requisition on 
the secretary of war for some sickles and a pair of millstones. As soon as these 
were received, Colonel Snelling sent: Lieutenant McCabe, with a detachment of 
fifteen soldiers, to the falls for the purpose of erecting a grist mill. The present 
Northwestern mill, owned by the Sidle Fletcher Holmes Co., now occupies the 
site. At that time the falls were nearly opposite the mill, having receded since to 
their present location. The building, naturally enough, was a crude sort of affair, 
being about 20 feet square and constructed from the trees in the vicinity. The 
stone came from the river; the cement, nails, etc, from the commissary’s supplies 
at the fort. The water power was obtained from a penstock of logs, which ran 
from the crest of the falls, driving a flutter-wheel at the mill. 

Observe how interestingly the mill project developed. Mrs. Charlotte Van 
Cleve, who still lives in Minneapolis, where she is one of the best-known of theold 
settlers, is the daughter of Lieutenant Nathan Clark, then the commissary at the 
fort. From letters in her possession it would seem that Lieutenant Clark fathered 
the project of wheat cultivation and was, presumably, the first in Minnesota to 
test the adaptability of that cereal to the soil. Under date of Aug. 25, 1823, Quar- 
termaster Clark was addressed relative tothis matter by General Gibson of the war 
department at Washington, who says that the assistant commissary of subsistence 
at St. Louis has been instructed to forward sickles and a pair of millstones. He 
adds: “If any flour be manufactured from the wheat raised, be pleased to let me 
know as early as possible, that I may deduct the quantity manufactured at the post 
from the quantity contracted for.” 

In a later letter General Gibson throws interesting light upon the value of this 
first crude flour mill machinery ever used at the falls. “Below,” he writes, “you will 
find the amount charged on the books against the garrison at Fort St. Anthony 
for certain articles forwarded for the use of the troops at the post, which you will 
deduct from the payments to be made for flour: One pair buhr millstones, $250; 
337 pounds plaster of Paris, $20.22; 2 dozen sickles, $18; total, $288.22.” 

But the wheat sown by the soldiers yielded very light crops, and consequently 
the manufacture of flour was soon discontinued. Just when the buhrs ceased to 
grind wheat is not known, but it is thought to have been in 1828 or 1829, perhaps 
sooner. The mill ran for the grinding of corn some time longer. -A document is 
frequently quoted in historical sketches of Minneapolis, which would seem to in- 
dicate that the operation of the mill was discontinued entirely before 1828. This 
is a letter by Major L. Taliaeferro, an Indian agent at Fort Snelling soon after its 
inception, who wrote in 1829 to the secretary of the board of missions of the Pres- 
byterian church, relative to the establishment of a mission for the Sioux Indians 
at or near the fort, suggesting that either the grist mill or the saw mill at the falls 
of St. Anthony be used for the purpose, inasmuch as they were “going to decay” 
for want of use. Though the date of this letter is usually given as 1829, it seems 
unlikely that this can be correct. Mrs. Van Cleve says that the mills were run- 
ning at least eight years, and other accounts aver that the government saw mill 
was in operation until 1834. In 1850, after Hon. Robert Smith had acquired the 


mill from the government, its crude machinery was again put in motion and oper- 
ated by Calvin Tuttle for five years. 

Mrs. Van Cleve attributes the failure of the wheat cultivation principally to the 
number and rapacity of the blackbirds. As rapidly as the grain was sown they 
would pick it up. 

II. 
ROBERT SMITH’S CLAIM. 


We hear nothing of the grist mill again until about 1849, or after Minnesota had 
been organized into a territory, and the town of St. Anthony established on the east 
side of the Mississippi. The first court ever held in Hennepin county convened in 
the old mill on the second Monday in July, 1849. The mill, it seems, was the only 
available place at that date for court sittings. The west bank of theriver wasstill a 
government reservation, and the schemes of speculators to obtain claims were fre- 
quent and sly. Probably the most prominent would-be land-owner was Hon. Rob- 
ert Smith, at that time member of congress from one of the southern Illinois dis-. 
tricts. In the spring of 1849 he wrote as follows to the commissioner of Indian 
affairs, expressing a wish to lease, for a term of five years, the old government 
mill: “I shall move into the territory of Minnesota after the adjournment of con- 
gress, and I wish to procure this house [reference being to an old dwelling near the 
mill] for my family to live in, and to fix up the old grist mill to grind corn and 
other grain, there being no grist mill in that region of the country.” After re- 
peated efforts Mr. Smith finally obtained consent to rent the buildings, with the 
sanction of the commanding officer at Fort Snelling. There is little doubt that 
Mr. Smith owed his success to influence at Washington, which probably prompted 
him to write again, a little later, asking for land adjoining the mill to cultivate. 

Congressman Smith had previously, in 1850, rented the grist mill to Calvin 
Tuttle, one of the old settlers still living in Minneapolis, who ran it for five 
years. Corn and wheat were ground, but principally the former, and the prod- 
ducts were furnished to the settlers of St. Anthony. In the first number of the 
St. Anthony Express, May, 1851, is Mr. Tuttle’s advertisement of the mill. His 
miller for a brief period was Reuben Bean, about whose death even at this day 
there clings a profound mystery. Bean left St. Anthony for the Indian country 
late in the 60s, and from the date of his departure to the present time, no word 
has ever been heard from him. He is supposed to have been massacred. 

In the summer of 1852, Mr. Smith asked the privilege of acquiring the old build- 
ings by purchase. Accordingly, some months afterward, Captain Dana, the quar- 
termaster at Fort Snelling, wrote to the quartermaster-general at Washington, 
giving the following estimate of values: “The old stone grist mill—the building 
somewhat dilapidated and the water wheel worn out entirely—and the other ma- 
chinery, including the two millstones, $400; the old frame of the saw mill, greatly 
decayed, together with the mill-irons on it and extra posts, mostly worn out, $100; 
the one-story frame building (dwelling), much decayed, $200; fences and races, 
much decayed, $50; total, $750. 

These figures seemed to be satisfactory to the honorable member from Illinois, 


- and an additional privilege granted him later by the secretary of war must have 


given him even greater satisfaction. This was the right of making a claim, com- 
prising not only the real estate on which the above buildings stood, but also a big 
slice of the reservation, reaching well out on the prairie. That Congressman Smith 
was so successful in his efforts to obtain a claim was largely due to the assistance 
of Hon. H. M. Rice, then delegate to congress from the territory. As a reward for 
his valuable aid, Mr. Smith gave his colleague a three-eighths interest in the prop- 
erty. R. P. Russell, then living in St. Paul, was granted a one-eighth interest if 
he would settle upon and take care of the land and prevent claim-jumping, which 
was very annoying. Others also acquired interests. So, when the Minneapo- 
lis Mill Co. was organized in 1856, the incorporators were Robert Smith, R. P. 
Russell, M. L. Olds, George E. Huy, Jacob Elliott and Dorilus Morrison. ‘This 
company was the direct outcome of all the dickering for land, involved and tedious 
as it was, that preceded it. Robert Smith is long since dead, but he is keenly re- 
membered by many of the old residents now living. They describe him as a cor- 
dial and whole-souled gentleman, against whom the poison-tipped arrows of slan- 
der or reproach were hurled in vain. 


II. 
EAST SIDE OPERATIONS. 


In the meantime, operations that led up to the organization of a similar water 
power company on the east side of the river were being carried on. As early as 
1848, Franklin Steele, the pioneer settler, built a dam across the east channel of 
the upper end of Hennepin island and thence to the lower point of Nicollet island. 
The power thus obtained he utilized to run a number of saw mills. Previously, 
through William A, Cheever, Mr. Steele interested some eastern gentlemen in the 
ownership of the water power. ‘T'wo of these were Robert Rantoul, Jr., and the 
Hon. Caleb Cushing, the well-known statesman. But while the dam was building, 
Messrs. Cushing, Rantoul and Cheever backed out of the venture, the first-named 
apparently preferring the more stirring field of politics to that of water-power 
speculation in the wild northwest. 

If unauthorized reports may be believed, Mr. Cushing and his associates paid 
Franklin Steele $5,000 for the privilege of withdrawing their investment. Such a 
statement may be taken cum grano salis; yet the fact remains that they with- 
drew, leaving the: pioneer lumberman and manufacturer in sole possession of the 
field. Mr. Steele thereupon sold one-twentieth of the water power to Ard God- 








frey, his superintendent, and subsequently ten-twentieths to Arnold W. Taylor. 
Later he purchased the latter’s interest, and, together with Godfrey, sold one-half 
of the power to Messrs. Davis, Sanford and Gebhard, of New York city. These 
gentlemen parted with some of their holdings to Richard Chute and John 8. 
Prince, and, in 1856, all organized as the St. Anthony Water Power Co. The char- 
ter was obtained February 26th of the same year, and bore the names of Thomas 
E. Davis, Fred C. Gebhard and J. F. A. Sanford, of New York; Richard Chute and 
Franklin Steele, of St. Anthony, and John S. Prince, of St. Paul, as the incorpo- 


rators. 
IV. 


THE ISLAND MILL, 


The development of milling on the east bank of the river should not be re- 
garded as dependent entirely upon the organization of the water power company, 
for, as far back as 1851, R. C. Rogers had established a custom mill at the shore 
end of the Hennepin island saw mills. This contained but one run of stone, which 
was used to grind corn. The following year Franklin Steele assisted Mr. Rogers in 
building a slightly larger structure on the same site, with an additional run of 
stone for wheat. It is said that the cleaning machinery was of zinc and sheet iron, 
the perforations, in which were made with a hand punch. The bolting capacity of 
the mill was furnished by a thirty-two-inch reel, twelve feet long. Presumably, very 
little wheat was ground, corn constituting the greater share of the grists, these 
being brought in by farmers who paid a toll to have them reduced. The nearest 
flour-producing ~ city 
in the 50s was Prairie 
du Chien, Wis. — re- 
garded at that time as 
one of the greatest 
flour markets of the 
country. 

For two years the 
Rogers mill held un- 
disputed sway over 
the farmers~ round 
about, and then the 
Island mill was erect- 
ed. This, the first 
merchant flour mill at 
the falls, dates its ori- 
gin from 1854, being 
the combined enter- 
prise of John Rollins, 
John Eastman and R. 
P. Upton. It was forty 
by sixty feet in size, 
three stories high 
above the basement, 
and was equipped 
with three runs of 
buhrs. The site was 
near the lower end of 
Hennepin island. The 
modest building went 
up under difficulties. 
No stone-quarry or 
lime-kiln was open, 
there was little lum- 
ber, and such a neces- 
sary adjunct of its 
business as a machine 
shop was an unknown 
quantity. Logs had 
to be floated down 
the riverfrom the pin- 
eries above, to supply 
the timber for build- 
ing, and the mill ma- 
chinery was shipped in from several cities, principally Milwaukee. At this date 
there was no bridge across from the mainland to Hennepin island, and all the 
material had to be hauled across on the ledge just above the brink of the falls. 
After much vexatious delay the wheels were started, but a break-down soon 
stopped them. This was due to the ignorance of an itinerant millwright who had 
been engaged to put the mill together. He had made the frame for the flume in 
the same happy-go-lucky way a carpenter would make the frame of a house, and 
in consequence it was not long before the flume burst and let down two floors, 
together with one run of the stones. A good laugh was enjoyed at the expense 
of the owners of the mill, but they repaired the break without serious trouble. 

How to get enough wheat to keep the mill running was a problem. For the 
first two years it had to be obtained principally from Iowa and Wisconsin. On 
coming from the south, the Mississippi river was the route as far as St. Paul, 
whence the grain was transported in wagons to St. Anthony. Home wheat sold at 
the mill for $1.15 per bushel, and flour for ten to twelve dollars per barrel. Bran 
was thrown away. Most of the flour was put up in sacks, as the barrels were poor 
affairs. 

In 1859, the first large shipment to the outside world took place. One hundred 
barrels, branded “Minnesota Mills,” shipped to Boston sold rapidly. The freight 
amounted to $2.25 per barrel. At intervals before, sniail shipments had been made 
to the east, more in the form of presents to friends than as commercial transac- 
tions. Sometimes it happened that people preferred to send a commodity of this 
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sort in payment of a debt, instead of money. ‘Times were very hard, especially so 
during the panic of 1857. Wheat bought almost anywhere this side of St. Cloud, 
Minn., during those dark days of financial depression, was hauled to Minneapolis 
fora mere pittance. Grists were’brought to the mill all the way from Belle Plaine, 
Mankato and points thereabouts, by farmers who camped out on the island wait- 
ing for them to be ground. But the Island mill paid for itself in a few years, de- 
spite the prevalent belief when started that it would prove a financial failure. 
John Eastman, who still lives on the east side, was its first superintendent. 

In 1863, the personnel of the Island mill firm was enlarged by the addition of 
W. F. Cahill, now deceased. The mill was also made larger by two additional pairs 
of buhrs and the erection of a cooper shop, the barrel stock being shipped in from 
Hastings and other points in the interior of the state. In 1865 the capacity, by 
reason of the enlargement, became 500 barrels per day. The largest output oc- 
curred in this year, when, in five months’ time, 65,000 barrels of flour were ground. 
During its active existence, the Island mill enjoyed the proud record of grinding 
more wheat than any other mill in Minnesota. In 1869, Major Morrill joined the 
firm, the mill was entirely rebuilt and a new pair of middlings buhrs added. The 
first experiment with middlings was tried the following year, and not only did a 
great saving in flour at once result, but upon being shipped to New York the flour 
thus made commanded a better price. A serious accident overtook the mill in 
1870. On April 14th of that year, owing to the disastrous operations with tunnels 
in connection with the east side water power, the adjoining warehouse, containing 
1,000 bushels of wheat, caved in, and a part of the foundation of the mill was car- 
ried away. The ma- 
chinery was removed, 
complete destruction 
being feared, for the 
current of the river 
swept against . the 
mill with considerable 
force. When the break 
in the river bed was 
repaired, the mill re- 


opened. In 1871, 
Brown & Martin (E. 8. 
Brown and Haron 


Martin) became the 
proprietors, and they 
set to work to remodel 
the millon quite an 
elaborate scale. Eight 
middlings __ purifiers 
were put in. Every- 
thing was in readiness 
for grinding, when, on 
March 5th 1872, the 
night before the water 
was expected to be 
turned on, fire broke 
out in the mill and it 
was completely de- 
stroyed, never to be 
rebuilt. The Island 
mill was sometimes 
called the Minnesota, 
especially during the 
latter days of its ca- 
reer, and the two 
names are often con- 
founded. It was more 
familiarly known by 
the former name. 

Other modest flour 
manufactories arose 
on the east side while 
the Island mill was 
achieving success. The 
next in chronological order was the Farmers’, or River, mill, started in 1856 
by B. U. Morrison and N. M. Prescott. It wassituated just below the former, and 
contained two runs of stone—one for corn and the other for wheat. When the 
war broke out, the mill was enlarged to three and finally to four runs of stone. 
The same fire that destroyed the Island mill made a victim of the Farmers’ also. 
In 1864, Messrs. Stamwitz & Schober, who had been connected with the Farmers’, 
erected a two-run grist mill of their own, which they called the St. Anthony. This 
occupied a portion of Barnard’s furniture factory. It ran until 1871, when the pro- 
prietors sold out to Peter Schussler & Co., who experienced the misfortune of 
having fire destroy their property three months later. In 1865 the Summit mill 
was built on the island by Erb & Kassube. It was a well-arranged building, 
containing four runs of buhrs. On April 11th, 1870,a part of its foundation caved 
in, as a result of the tunnel disaster. Three days afterward the entire mill col- 
lapsed, the machinery having been removed previously in anticipation of such a 
disaster. 

Such is the finale to the history of the mills of Hennepin island. The main- 
land was good enough for millers ever afterward. 


V. 
FARLY WEST SIDE MILLS. 


From 1823 to 1859 is a long interval of time for civilization to take a recess, and 
western civilization at that, yet, barring Calvin Tuttle’s operations, such is the in- 
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terregnum that existed between the establishment of the first and the second flour 
mills on the west side. The Cataract mill followed the old government building, 
being erected in the spring and summer of 1859 by W. W. Eastman and Paris 
Gibson. The only sound that then disturbed the prairie-like silence of its sur- 
roundings, was the hum of the old Leonard Day saw mill, which had been running 
for some half-dozen years. From 1859 to 1871, the mill was operated successively 
by Eastman & Gibson, and W. S. Judd, the last-named as a partner with George 
A. Brackett. The next to operate the Cataract was J. Wells Gardner, who leased 
the mill from Commodore Davidson, the latter having become the owner through 
a mortgage foreclosure. Then D. R. Barber bought the property and upon his 
death it passed into the hands of his son, E. R. Barber, by whom it is at present 
operated. 

The year following the establishment of the Cataract, the City mill was built 
by Perkins & Ferrant, the senior partner, Geo. Perkins, now a resident of Excelsior, 
Minn., having been identified prominently with the early mills. Later, the firm 
became Perkins, Crocker & Co., and later still, J.C. Berry & Co. As an instance 
of the cheap rental value of the water power privileges at that time, Mr. Perkins 
says he was given a five-year lease free, after he had paid $100 to the water power 
company. How primitive the power then was can be easily imagined. The Union 
mill, still standing, is also one of the original group at the falls. It was built in 
1863 by Henry Gibson, whom Darrow Bros. succeeded. In 1866 the Arctic mill, 
now the St. Anthony, was erected by Perkins & Crocker. Others followed rapidly. 
The Dakota mill dates from 1867, Russell & Huy being the proprietors. They were 
succeeded by O. B. King & Co. (E. H. Bowman). The Model mill was another mill 
in which R. P. Russell was interested. In this venture he had several partners, the 
firm changing from Russell, Root & Crawson to Russell, Hineline & Co. “The build- 
ing was remodeled from Mr. Russell’s sash and blind factory and occupied the site 
of the present shops of the Willford & Northway Manufacturing Co. Mr. Craw- 
son was unfortunate in not continuing long as a member of the firm. The People’s 
mill was another small flour manufactory erected about 1868 by Thomas Nobles, 
adjacent to the Morrison saw mill at the end of the dam. In 1870;Stamwitz & 
Schober acquired a half interest in the same. The Alaska, with six runs of stone, 
was erected in 1866 by Taylor Bros., Philadelphia men. This was more preten- 
tious than most of the early mills. It was afterward sold at auction by C. B. Blair 
& Co., Chicago commission merchants, to Gardner & Pillsbury. The Minneapolis, 
with six runs of stone, was built by Frazee & Murphy, two young Indiana men 
who were attracted to Minneapolis by the profits of the milling trade. The old 
Washburn B, containing eleven runs of stone, went up the same year. Gov. Wash. 


burn did not operate it himself, but leased it to Judd & Brackett, who were suc- - 


ceeded by Christian, Tomlinson & Co., and later by J. A. Christian & Co. Other 
mills came in late in the ’60s, or early in the next decade. They were the Empire, 
the Zenith, the Palisade, the Holly, the Galaxy, the Hennepin, the Humboldt, the 
Washburn A, the Anchor, the Pettit, the Standard and others. Limited space 
forbids an extended account of their erection. In 1866 the mills at the falls num- 
bered eight. The total barrels of flour ground that year were 172,000, and the 
value placed upon the product, $1,661,500. In 1867 the number had increased to 
thirteen, and the total output was 220,688 bbls, representing a value of $1,875,848. 

Some of the early millers made a good deal of money, while others, with equally 
good chances, came out with greatly depleted purses. Crocker & Perkins made 
$17,000 profit during the first four months’ operation of their mill. They were 
successful because they used good judgment in buying wheatand in selling flour. 
During October, 1866, for instance, wheat sold for something like a dollar per 
bushel, but in the spring it advanced to the two dollar and a half mark, and the mill- 
er who had stocked up with dollar wheat coined money, particularly if he was fort: 
unate enough to sell his flour in good season. Flour brought at one time as high 
as thirteen dollars and a half per barrel, but soon afterward took a drop of quite 
large proportions. From 1867 to 1869, it declined steadily in value and its manu- 
facture was not nearly so profitable as it had been formerly. This was the cause 
of many changes in milling firms, and those who dropped out were quite as con- 
spicuous as those who had originally entered the field with a view of reaping a 
golden harvest. Oftentimes, the fluctuations in values were so sudden as to com- 
pletely wipe out a prospective handsome margin, even during the transit of flour to 
eastern markets. 

The early days of milling were also marked by the use of crude machinery—so 
primitive as to be almost ludicrous. Tunnels for the water power of the mills were 
unknown and the millstones were driven by a ponderous center-vent water wheel, 
located on a ledge on a level with the bottom of the canal. One mill, the Cataract, 
cooled its flour by means of an old-fashioned water-cooler. This was a circular pit 
about 30 feet in circumference, around which traveled a double sweep. The stones 
were run so fast and so close together that the flour became so hot, even after be- 
ing bolted, that it was impossible to hold the hand in it. 


VI. ‘ 
WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


The past success of Minneapolis has been almost entirely dependent upon her 
water power. Twice has her permanency as a milling center seemed well nigh swept 
away; first by the breaks in the river bed during 1869-70, and again by the explo- 
sion of 1878. Little need, therefore, of any apology as to the prominence of the 
water power developments in a history of the city’s flour milling industry. 

The two water power companies are now practically one, but until recently and 
ever since their incorporation in 1856, they have been independent. The men who 
created them were made successively poor and rich. The experience of the east 
side company has been the most eventful. Considerabletrouble occurred at first 
from the freshets—one in 1857 destroying the apron of the dam and another in 
1859 playing sad havoc with the east wing and threatening the destruction of the 
entire dam. But happy would it have been for the St. Anthony Water Power Co. 
had this been its only difficulty, for financial embarrassment frequently stared it in 
the face. At various intervals throughout the year 1867, there appeared in the 
local papers statements of proposals for the sale of the company’s entire stock, 


consisting of 6,400 shares of one hundred dollarseach. The change of ownership 
resulting from the financial straits became somewhat involved, and only at this 
late date has anything like a satisfactory adjudication of interests been reached. 
One phase of the matter was the ownership of the mill powers surrounding Nicol- 
let island. W.W. Eastman and others had acquired very valuable interests in the 
island, and a struggle accordingly ensued between them and the water power com- 
pany to determine riparian rights. A compromise was finally effected, the former 
abandoning their claim upon promise of the free use of two hundred horse power 
on the west side of the island, and fifty horse power additional for five hundred 
dollars per year. 

Interested with W. W. Eastman were John L. Merriman, A. H. Wilder, W. 8S. 
Judd and others. Their object in securing the water power privileges was to at- 
tract manufacturing enterprises to the island. Their plan was laudable in con- 
ception only. In the summer of 1868, these gentlemen proceeded to excavate for a 
tunnel at the foot of Hennepin island. This was intended to run under Hennepin 
island and thence to Nicollet island to points where sites for manufactories had 
been laid out. Four years before, in 1864, Dr.S. H. Chute had begun operations 
for a tunnel on Hennepin island, with the idea of forming a tail-race and thereby 
securing an increased head of power. He started it just below the mineral springs 
on the east bank of the river. From there it was to run two hundred feet straight 
ahead, thence turning and running up the river some eight hundred feet to the 
crest of the falls. But this work was only partially completed. Enough had 
been done, together with the work of the Nicollet island tunnel company, to 
cause serious injury to the bed of the river. Richard Chute became so alarmed 
by the operations on the Eastman tunnel that he served notice upon its pro- 
jectors to desist from further excavating until means could be devised to prevent 
what seemed to be an impending catastrophe. But the warning was not heeded 
until Mr. Chute’s worst fears were realized. On October 4th, 1869, the sides of 
the tunnel began to cave in while the workmen were employed in it, and so 
quickly was the danger upon them that they were obliged to flee for their lives. 
One laborer was swept out in the river before he could be rescued. The force 
of the water was so great as to wear away the limestone bed of the river, por- 
tions of which were swept down the stream like so much drift-wood. Excite- 
ment ran high. The prevalent opinion was that the falls were being swept 
away, and accordingly every means possible was devised to stem the current 
and keep the bed of the river in place. Debris and heavy material of all kinds 
deposited in the hole were swept away like so much chaff, but a coffer-dam 
was finally thrown about the opening, checking the stream. A few weeks aft- 
erward a second break occurred, half way between the two islands. This did 
the damage to the Island and the Summit mills that has been mentioned. In 
July of 1870,a third break took place, in the east channel. It was then that 
the federal authorities were called upon to assist Minneapolis in perpetuating 
her precious water power, and the improvements finally made under the direc- 
tion of the government stand without an equal in river hydraulics in the west. 
Over half a million dollars was expended on the improvements, congress alone ap- 
propriating, all told, from 1870 to 1879, $555,000. 

During all these years of adversity to the company on the east side, the Minne- 
apolis Mill Co. carried out its undertakings on the west side of the river with 
more success. W. D. Washburn, a young attorney at that time, but now United 
States senator from Minnesota, was elected the first general agent of the company, 
and the dam and canal were completed during the first years of his administra- 
tion. This company also was very much pinched for money. Its only income the 
first year was an annual rental of one hundred and fifty dollars from Eastman & 
Gibson, proprietors of the Cataract mill. A fund of $48,000 had been provided for 
as the working capital, but that soon became exhausted and the stockholders were 
assessed for more. Repeated calls upon their pocket-books induced many of them 
to step down and out, and at the end of a few years not many of the original in- 
corporators were left. Mr. Washburn was chosen surveyor-general of Minnesota 
in 1861, and resigned the agency, R. J. Baldwin becoming his successor. Under 
his administration further improvements were made, and when Mr. Baldwin re- 
tired it was with the proud satisfaction of knowing that the debts of the company 
had been paid and that a cash balance of $10,000 remained in the treasury. H. B. 
Hancock, his successor, held office for eleven years, or until 1875. In that year 
the company’s capital stock was increased to $320,000 and the rates for mill 
powers advanced with the increased prosperity. Major W. D. Hale succeeded 
Mr. Hancock as agent in 1875, holding the office for one year and giving way 
to H. H. Douglass, who continued in the service of the company until 1883. Under 
him several important improvements were made. Following Mr. Douglass came 
William de la Barre, the present agent of the company. 


VII. 


THE RISE OF MODERN MILLING. 


As stands the Pillsbury A mill today with respect to size, so stood the old Wash- 
burn B of 1866 and later. Around it centred all the changes in milling methods 
and processes that have fairly revolutionized the flour trade of the entire country. 
At that time the Washburn B was the next largest mill in the United States, only 
one, a mill in Richmond, Va., having a larger capacity. George H. Christian, who 
afterward operated Governor C. C. Washburn’s big mill, and who was connect- 
ed with a Chicago flour house at the time it was building, remembers how the re- 
port spread, even as far south as New Orleans, that Washburn was “building the 
largest mill in the world.” Judd & Brackett, who were the first to operate the mill, 
relinquished it in 1869, after losing some money in the enterprise. Then George H. 
Christian and Governor Washburn formed a partnership. 

Needless it is to say that the new process of milling was then entirely unknown, 
the American idea being derived largely from England. France and Germany 
were far more progressive, in spite of the fact that many of the early mill devices 
were of Ameri¢an invention. An output of five hundred barrels of flour in those 
days of unprogressive methods was considered enormous, and Messrs. Washburn 
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and Christian received the benefit of many dubious prophesies from local wise- 
acres. Strange as it may seem, there was good reason for much of this 
skepticism, for Minneapolis flour stood low in the scale compared with winter 
wheat brands. It was a common occurrence, in fact, for Minnesota flour to~ be 
branded, at the request of the buyer, “St. Louis flour from winter wheat.” Rapid 
grinding had much to do with the poor quality. Then, too, the upper stone was 
run with nearly all its weight on the wheat, which made the flour very hot. The 
bran, moreover, was not well separated and the flour in consequence took on an 
uninviting dark hue. Winter wheat had a natural advantage over spring in this 
respect, having a softer berry, which rendered the separation of the bran easier. 
Each miller entertained 
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batch of the new process make, a telegram came to us from New York that our 
flour was selling fifty cents a barrel higber than other brands. The excitement 
among local millers was very great when they found we were turning out better 
flour and hence making more money than they. Our profits the first year of the 
new process were fifty cents a barrel; the second year they averaged a dollar a bar- 
rel; the third year, two dollars, and the fourth year, anywhere from four to four 
and a half dollars a barrel. It was not altogether the middlings purifier that pro- 
duced this profitable state of affairs. Another reason was that almost everybody 


who introduced the new process thought the essential part of it was to grind 
slowly. 


Hence the output was much smaller than usual and the margin of profit 
higher. It was a change 





his own theory as to the 
dark-colored flour, and 
how to remedy the diffi- 
culty puzzled all. Mr. 
Christian, who was one 
of those who believed 
too much’ pressure was 
being used, reduced the 
daily output of the 
Washburn mill some 
200 or 300 barrels, by 
grinding more slowly. 
Fine stone-dressing also 
became recognized as 
an essential to the pro- 
duction of better flour, 
and the greatest care 
was exercised to get the 
face of the bubrs in per 
fectshape. Stone-dress- 
ing was worked up toa 
most skillful point, and 
the men who could put 
in the most “cracks” to 
the inch were in great 
demand, and able to 
name about their own 
wages. In ashorttime 
a marked improvement 
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beneficial to  every- 
body.” 

George T. Smith 
was the head miller of 
the Washburn B mill 
at the time the La 
Croix device came out, 
and it is a matter of 
current tradition that 
C. A. Pillsbury, who was 
then running the Em- 
pire mill, paid him a 
salary of $4,000 a year 
to become his head 
miller. In this way 
Mr. Pillsbury got as 
much benefit out of the 
improvement in mill- 
ing methods as did 
Governor Washburn 
and Mr. Christian. The 
first middlings purifier 
was twenty-four by for- 
ty-eight inches in size, 
having only one kind of 
cloth—number two. A 
suction fan, without 
any regulating slats, 
furnished the air cur- 








was noticed in the flour, 
and it commanded a 
better price in the mar- 
ket. About that time 
(1871) Mr. Christian’s . 
attention was directed to experiments with the purification of middlings by the 
appearance upon the scene of E. N. La Croix, the itinerant French millwright, 
whose name has since become a familiar one in the milling world. 

“When La Croix came to Minneapolis,” says Mr. Christian in telling the story, 
“he told me about a machine to purify middlings that was in use in France, and 
offered to duplicate it in my mill if I would furnish him the money. I accord- 
ingly entered into an agreement with him, he to get nothing if the machine did 
not work. La Croix thereupon went to work and had his device about half fin- 
ished, when some one wanted him to make a water-wheel. After he had inter- 
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rupted his work to do this, his child, who was living out of the city, sickened and 
died, and off he went to the southern part of the state. I did not see him again 
for six months or nearly a year, and then, becoming weary of the delay, I finally 
wrote him that if he did not come soon I would throw his machine out of the 
window. That brought him back. But the machine would not work well, and 
after a great amount of experimenting, at which both of us took a hand, and into 
which I threw all the energy and enthusiasm of youth, the machine was finally 
successful. The benefits were readily apparent. After we had shipped our first 








rents, and it was neces- 
sary to clean the cloth 
by hand. The invention 
of the traveling brush 
solved the question of 
cleaning the cloth and grading the air currents. Thecontention between La Croix, 
backed by his brothers, and George T. Smith, as to the invention in general, is a mat- 
ter of ancient history. It isa curious fact that La Croix was regarded as a species 
of the genus crank and treated as such when he attempted to confide to the Min- 
neapolis millers the secret of his valuable device. In more than one mill where he 
put his machine it was thrown out. The head millers took no stock in the device, and 
even after its success had demonstrated its very profitable practicability, many of 
them were backward in recognizing its value. It was for that reason, as C. A. 
Pillsbury often declares, that some millers had to be discharged and their places 
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supplied by a more progressive class. After a time, however, a different form of 
trouble developed, namely, how to keep millers in Minneapolis. From all over the 
country demands came in upon them to manage mills that had introduced the puri- 
fier system. In this connection it is a noteworthy and lamentable fact that La 
Croix did not have funds enough to pay for the filing of his caveat, or even at one 
time to supply his family with the common necessities of life. He was materially 


assisted by J. Wells Gardner, who was then running the Cataract mill—the sec- 
ond mill to adopt the new system. La Croix died in September of 1874, 
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The manufacture of flour having become so profitable, Governor Washburn was 
not long in deciding to erect another mill. The site of the present Palisade was 
at first selected, but finally W. D. Washburn took that location and his brother, 
the governor, erected the second mill on the site of the present A. The original 
Washburn A mill was therefore virtually built out of the profits of the old B. It 
had forty runs of stone and a capacity of eight hundred barrels per day, being at 
that time by far the largest mill in the country. 

In 1873, George H. Christian was sent abroad by Governor Washburn to visit 
mills with a view to introducing all desirable foreign machinery into the big A mill. 
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It was while there that he noticed more than ever before the important part mid- 
dlings played in the manufacture of flour. Returning home, he introduced a few 
new improvements. It was not until later, however, that his eyes were opened to 
the value of the Hungarian roller process. Governor Washburn had requested 
his brother, Elihu B., then minister to France, to send all the European books and 
articles on milling that could be obtained. Accordingly, a large installment of 
books, both French and German, were forwarded, and Mr. Christian, in running 
them over, was much impressed with the emphasis the Germans particularly, laid 
on chilled iron rolls. He experimented with them, in the form of a crude machine, 
and so much pleased was he with the experiment that he concluded to fit the 
mill with the roller system. He first went in person to the Delameter Iron Works 
in New York, but, their prices being too high, he tried the Farrell Foundry Iron 
Co., at Ansonia, and was there accommodated. At that time all the principal 
millers of the United States were literally watching every move Mr. Christian or 
Governor Washburn made upon the checkerboard of new process milling. In an 
outburst of enthusiasm, at Ansonia, Mr. Christian remarked to Mr. Farrell: “A 
host of fellows will come after these rollers when they once see them in operation. 
This is the most important step that has been made in modern milling.” He did 
not see Mr. Farrell again until fifteen years afterward, but when the two met, the 
Ansonia manufacturer reminded Mr. Christian of his enthusiastic prophecy, and 
added that it had come so true as to make it necessary to enlarge his iron works 
four times. In fact, Mr. Christian had no sooner gotten his rollers in operation 
than he found that half of the Minneapolis mills were about to use the same in- 
vention. Indeed, the Galaxy mill had rolls in operation before the Washburn A, 
although they were crudely fashioned of common cast iron. Mr. Christian’s for- 
mer bookkeeper had gone over to the Galaxy, taking the secret with him. C. A. 
Pillsbury went to Europe and inspected the Hungarian mills. Returning, he 
knew what was best to accept and what to reject of the roller system, and there- 
fore probably profited more by his observations than did those millers who adopted 
the system bodily. 
VIII. 


EARLY SHIPPING AND EXPORT TRADE. 


The railroad facilities for conveying grain and flour to and fiom Minneapolis in 
the ’60s and early in the ’70s were exceedingly limited. In 1867 the only outlet to 
Chicago was to ship first by boat to La Crosse and Prairie du Chien. In the win- 
ter all shipments had to be hauled twenty miles to Winona and St. Peter, thence 
on the ice to La Crosse and from there to Chicago by rail. The transportation 
charges would average something like $1.25 per barrel. During the summer the 
rates by river were from 75 to 80 cents. In 1869 the Milwaukee road was com- 
pleted through to Minneapolis from Prairie du Chien, and transportation was in 
consequence made much easier. The charges per barrel to Chicago were 80 cents, 
and to New York the excessive rate of $2.80 per barrel prevailed. Cutting oc- 
curred in those days almost as frequently as now, and when the rates used to get 
down to 90 cents between Chicago and New York, it was a common complaint 
among line agents that such rates would not pay for greasing the wheels of the 
cars that carried the shipments. Then, too, the railroads were despotic and tyran- 
nical in their dealings with millers, in strange contrast with their special favors of 
the present day. One road even went so far at one time as to corner, through its 
agents, the wheat supply of the northwest, in an effort to retaliate for shipments of 
flour by way of the river. Because of this particular offense, the officers of the 
road. swore at the Minneapolis millers and threatened to make the grass grow in 
front of theit doors. Relief was finally found at the hands of the eastern direct- 
ors of the railway. 

Important as was the perfecting of shipping facilities in the early days of mill- 
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ing, it was trivial almost, compared with the development of a foreign market. To 
Governor C. C. Washburn belongs the lion’s share of the credit for this work. In 
the fall of 1877, he prevailed upon William H. Dunwoody, of thefirm, to go to Eu- 
rope and see if a new market could be secured for a part of the increasing product 
of his mills. Several efforts had been made previously, but each shipment had en- 
tailed heavy losses. The governor, however, said he was greatly impressed with 
the possibilities of the northwest as a wheat-producing country, and, if a market 
could be found for the flour, he was so sanguine of the rapid development of the 
wheat-raising region as to declare that he would build larger mills than had ever 
been dreamed of. His mills then consisted of the Washburn A, daily capacity 
1,000 barrels, operated by J. A. Christian & Co., and the Washburn B, daily capac- 
ity 300 barrels, operated by Washburn, Crosby & Co. 

“I sailed in November,” says Mr. Dunwoody, “and spent the winter and following 
spring alternating between Liverpool, London, Glasgow and the smaller cities of 
Great Britain with indifferent success, meeting with many discouragements, al- 
though slowly gaining the confidence of the trade, and paving the way for the 
large business that has since followed. The trade in American flour up to that 
time was largely in the hands of wheat receivers, who purchased or received on 
consignment from New York and other American ports. This flour was sold to 
the millers, who were in the habit of mixing it with the product of their own 
mills. I could not hope to get any reputation or regular trade in this way, and had 
to employ brokers to sell to consumers direct. These sales were made on three 
months’ credit, according to the customs of the trade, The earliest shipments 
were made in barrels, but I soon found sacks would be more economical, although 
the trade protested that the flour would not carry or keep well in this way. Other 
millers sent representatives over later in the winter, and the large receivers were 
forced to admit that trade in American flours had come to stay. Many of those 
that were unfriendly and opposed at first, came and wanted to act as agents and 
offered to sell to any trade we might wish. One large London firm to whom I had 
letters, had told me at the outset that I had best go home and send our flour from 
New York, where they would buy it in the regular way; that we were located too 
far inland to think of doing a direct business, etc.” 

When Mr. Dunwoody first went to London he was very cordially received 
by some representatives of the flour trade, and by others as cordially disliked 
for what they styled his meddlesome interference, One of his most encourag- 
ing friends proved to be\Robert W. Dunham,editor of the London Miller. Oth- 
ers were also very kind, but the majority of flour manufacturers and bakers 
fought shy of American flour, ina manner that was very discouraging to him. The 
English people in general had absolutely no conception of what the best kind of 
flour was. Their flour made a very dark bread, and there was scarcely more than 
one grade. The English millers went so far as to accuse the American millers 
of using alum, marble dust, beans, etc, to whiten their flour. In Scotland, and 
even in the north of Ireland, better flour was used and more appreciated than in 
England. But this was not the only formidable obstacle to overcome. If it had 
been, Mr. Dunwoody and his associates in the trade might have rejoiced. Another 
obstacle was the fact that all flour had to be sold on long time—sometimes six 
months. Again, the steamship bill of lading was worthless to shippers, and the 
time the flour consumed in reaching its foreign destination was annoyingly long. 
The shipments wero made in sacks, owing to the difficulty to bakers of handling 
the flour in barrels. Although the sacks got wet and broke open at times, on the 
whole they were a success. Then, too, the competition with Hungarian flour at 
this time was great, and the American flour men abroad had all they could do to 
keep their noses above water. As one instance of the feeling among the English 
factors toward the Americans, it may be mentioned that the news of the explosion 
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of the Minneapolis mills in 1878 was received with certain well-defined evidences 
of exultation in the London and Liverpool markets, as the indication of: the ter- 
mination of trade from that centre. 

But it must not be thought that there was no cause for-the bad feeling among 
the English dealers. When one considers some of the many contemptible tricks 
that had previously been played upon them, it is not to be wondered that they re- 
fused to handle American flour. For example, it occurred frequently that, when En- 
glish dealers had ordered a particular brand of flour in New York, if their agent 
there could not get that brand, he would take other and inferior flour, scratch out 
its brand and put on the brand that appealed to the pocket-books of his English 
customers. Considerable mixing in flours was also done, and their usefulness ac- 








cordingly well-nigh ruined. In theface of difficulties such as these, Mr. Dunwoody 
and other Americans labored, to be appreciated ultimately. Through all the dark- 
ness, Governor C. C. Washburn’s faith in an export trade shone like a bright star 
of encouragement and hope. Simply as an evidence that American persistency in 
this direction was worth something, the following figures of the exportsfrom Min- 
neapolis for twelve years past may be cited: 


Year ending. Bbls. Year ending. Bbls. 
eee iy Oc > RR a tc 109,188 | Dec. $1, 1884..............ccc.eeceee sees ++ 1,805,876 
Dec. 31, 1879.. 442,598 | Dec. 31, 1885 1,834,544 
Dee. 31, 1880... 769,442 . 31, 1 2,288,500 
Dec. 31, 1881.. 1,181,822 | Dec. 31, 1887 . 2,650,000 
Dec. 31, 1882. . 1,201,631 | Dec. 31, 1888 . 2,197,640 
Wad WE ks ce ce 1,343,105 | Dec. 31, 1889 1,958,815 

TX. 
CONCLUSION. 


The great and awful mill explosion of May 2d, 1878, belongs to the present epoch 
of our flour-milling history, for, although occurring twelve years ago, it is still as 
vivid in the remembrance of Minneapolis millers as if it were of yesterday. The 
mills destroyed were the Washburn A, Pettit, Galaxy, Humboldt, Diamond 
and Zenith, embracing a total of eighty-eight runs of stone. The lives of eight- 
een men were sacrificed, fourteen of whom were employed in the ill-fated Wash- 
burn A. The story has been told many times over and is a sad one at best 
to repeat. Standing now over a decade of time removed from the terrible fatal- 
ity, we are deeply impressed with the lesson it conveyed. Though apparently 
a death-dealing blow to the material interests of Minneapolis, as well as to a score 
of stricken families, the disaster but served to draw out the energy and pluck of 
western enterprise and to make our milling industry many times the stronger. 
Monuments of prosperity in the form of new and better mills now rise over what 
were once sorrowful ruins. 

From 1878 to 1890, the events of the local milling world are fresh in the minds of 
most Minneapolis millers. It wason December 4th 1881, that a fire and explosion only 
second in extent to the great explosion of 1878, occurred, laying four large mills 
in ruins. These were the Pillsbury B, Excelsior, Empire and Minneapolis, the lat- 
ter exploding as a result of the fire. The daily capacity thus wiped out was 2,850 
barrels. All except the Empire,on which now stands the Pillsbury B elevator, 
were shortly after rebuilt, upon a larger and more modern scale. This period has 
also witnessed the erection of two of the largest flouring mills in the world—the 
Pillsbury A and the Washburn A. The period has likewise seen the erection of 
the Crown Roller, Standard, Galaxy, Northwestern and Columbia mills, the acqui- 
sition of vastly improved water power and shipping facilities, the use of the best 
and newest appliances in milling methods, and, finally, the very recent consolida- 
tion of important interests into an influential syndicate. 

CAPACITY OF THE MILLS. 

The subjoined table, showing the milling capacity of Minneapolis in 1882 as 

compared with that of the present time, well illustrates the development of the 


interest during the intervening eight years: 
--Capacity, bbls. 
1890. 1882. 














Name * nmi Operated >, 
Anchor.. cess eeeeee..»Pillsbary-Washburn Flour wyapncbeasii 1,500 850 
Cataract.. ‘ R. Barber & Son......... dh 800 600 
Columbia*®.... |. ....-Columbia Mill Co.... 2,000 ene 
Crown a ....Christian Bros.’ Mill Co.... 2,500 1,600 
Dakota.. Tish iey dade esis és odes vote dre MONE Ie Oc. 850 200 
Excelsior*.. (LALIT lm i Flour Mfg. “Co! 1,100 Peas 
Galaxy* a ....Galaxy Mill Co... ... 1,500 800 
Holly ee rrr ise a on 500 250 
Humboldt*, Sues ies wa cies wiinden Humbold 1,150 600 
Minneapolis.....................Crocker, Fisk & Co.. Neopia 1,200 re 
Northwestern*.. SAP ASRS Ge Sidle Fletcher Holmes 1,600 1,100 
PQUGAGOP So. 5 650. seb se se ve 0e ene Isbury-Washburn Flour Mills Go.. 2,000 550 
.... Pettit, Christian & Co 1,600 1,200 
‘| Pillsbury-Washburn Fiour Mills Co. 2,500 | es 
....Minneapolis Flour Mfg. _- RAS 650 400 
.. Minneapolis Flour ee’ wie 1,700 1,200 
. Washburn Crosby Mc yes, fo see ae 4,200 2,700 
Washburn Crosby Co..... 1,300 800 
Washburn Crosby Co.....  esoa ... 8,000 1,600 
Sidle Fletcher Holmes Co. cas ees | yo 
EAST SIDE. 
Pillsbury A®.. 00. 00.65).;6..: 3+ Raine arenes hans sete o. eee eset eee 2,500 
PROBING a5 is 5 bacccae'ed tee “= 1 Rae & Renee - ade EE See aS 325 250 
North Star.. ..H. J. G. Croswell.. Ebay Sth nee ks bebe bsivsceesess sats 350 
$9,775 18,750 
OORNMEAL, RYE AND GRAHAM FLOUR, FEED, ETC. 

Nicollet zoe 8 ane ee oe Lovejoy a ge bs ene ecw h ins hs wvisiaa'ee: oe 

Occidental... . .++eeee+e.J. E. Osborne. uA RET SE EE MR: 

Union.. ""W. J. MeAfee. . P BSUS GT OWEAY Ca cub dies teges- 

*Steam as daxilians 5 power. {Destvoyed Dee. 4, 1881. 


X. 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Minneapolis Millers’ Association, in existence for a decade dating from 
1875, was an important and helpful adjunct to the mills during that period. It 
was organized June 11th, 1875, for the purpose of securing on the co-operative plan 
a supply of wheat for the various mills. The idea was regarded as an experiment, 
and articles of agreement were at first entered into only for three months. There 
were at that time eighteen flouring millsin the city, with a total of 169 runs of 
stone, and they all became members of the new organization. 

The association, as originally organized, had D. R. Barber as president, Frank 
B. Mills, secretary, and William H. Dunwoody, general agent. The plan of the as- 
sociation was to place the whole matter of purchasing wheat in the hands of the 
general agent, who should have sole charge of all buyers at interior points and see 
that the wheat, upon arrival in Minneapolis, was distributed among the members 
according to the capacity of their respective mills, the firms to furnish money as 
called upon by the agent. In buying wheat independently, the millers had con- 
flicted more or less with one another, and contests often arose which would result 
in forcing prices\much above a normal basis. It was in a large measure to avoid 
unhealthy competition of this character that the millers organized. During the 
first three months that the association was on trial, 802,000 bushels of wheat were 
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purchased and distributed, and it was done so satisfactorily that the organization 
was continued by common consent upon its original basis until September Ist, 
1876. During this period its wheat purchases amounted to 3,227,385 bushels. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the firms composing the original membership: 

















Rans of 

Firm Mills. stone. 

J. A. 0 SOREN eee ae A. oa 
C. A. Pillsbury & Co............. --ssis ++ Amehor, Empire and Pillsbury. 30 
W.P. Ankeny & Bro Galaxy.. ; 12 
Gardner & Barber Cataract . 8 
Washburn & Washburn B.. 11 
W. F. Cahill & Co..... ..Holly .. bE ESE 4 
Crocker, Fisk a Co... sek Minneapolis . ee 8 
Jones, Huy & feanesy aeons es sana jeearee 6 
Ho bart, Shuler & iit. cbas eck Rok pub ; pane 5 
Bull, Humbol 6 
Day, F Zeni' ay ie 6 
Leonard Da; P: ; ce ehaes doek eae Sites oe 
Croswell & ....North Re oe ee ee 5 
MOOI I IO 6 a5. c.c Sse cased bnniste sod 5d REED Gn Aaah Avis Dea ee Ge basen ba ene Whee Medes 5 
wean sors ORR RREE: | --~ 5 tana eee er geeieeT CS teed Mea o cin 3 
Thompson & Hoyt.. Wiens Sonik Thy onus o's a PME Roe ew tae Hc Rok tee ak ok en a ee 5 


Total runs of stone.. 


At 35 barrels per run, the ‘suet allowed to each pair of ore this would 
make the daily capacity at that time about 5,900 barrels. 

In September, 1876, the organization became a corporation under the state laws, 
with $35,000 capital stock in $50 shares. The by-laws provided that each firm be- 
coming a member should pay for at least twelve shares of the stock, which 
was not transferable. A member could refuse to take wheat at the price paid 
for it by giving twenty-four hours’ previous notice. The price could be fixed 
by any member by written notice; but could not be advanced to exceed three cents 
per bushel at any one time, unless the party gave three days’ previous notice, stat- 
ing the amount wanted. The association had the option of holding the price at 
old figures by furnishing the member offering the advance the quantity of wheat 
that he asked for. It was obligatory upon the member causing the advance to take 
all the wheat bought upon that basis not taken by other members. In case any 
member asked for a reduction in the price of wheat, and another objected thereto, 
the price could be kept unchanged by the objecting party taking all wheat bought 
that was not accepted by other members. All wheat had to be bought through 
the general agent, no member being allowed tosell toanother. Any wheat bought 
by members within the territory covered by the association had to be considered 
association wheat. 

As re-organized, W. P. Ankeny was president of the association, C. G. Hazard, 
secretary, and C. S. Bunker, general agent. During the crop year 1876-7, the mill- 
ing capacity of the association was increased to 192 runs of stone. The buying 
territory was found inadequate for the needs of the mills that season, and after 
that was extended from time to time as different lines of road were opened into the 
spring wheat country. At the commencement of the crop of 1877-8, E. B. An- 
drews succeeded Mr. Bunker as general agent. New mills and additions to old 
ones during the winter and spring of 1878, increased the number of runs of buhrs 
in the organization to 233. However, eighty-eight runs of this were cut off by the 
big explosion in May,4878,and tweive—moretuns by the burning of the Anchor — 
mill in the following November. 

The annexed table shows the amount of wheat handled in the period from June 
15th, 1875, to January Ist, 1880: 








SI A i rao Te 6 gu a SAUER Ieee din ks Koad Eaues DUNS Ue Canewee ) 
Crop year ending Sept. 1, 1876... 3,227,300 
Crop year ending Sept. 1, 1877... 2,558,800 
Crop year ending Sept. 1, 1878... <4 Si ka sah dadne wegh taba ae se 
Cae PUMICE, Ds SD also vg 55k. bee de Ke wdies isso cgnghar do4005hsbnbe cede vaNcoeeenaey: Ine 
ceo gece guaung Reps. 1, Ree fab ern eee 28x4 vont a nebenlgag (Bhs var Bivens ie arene MR ame NS 6,926,900 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1880.. : 5,900,000 
Total, bus.. 29,048,900 


These Siieted do not include ‘aie quantities of wheat ‘sundial by members 
outside of the association limits, this amount in 1880 being about 2,000,000 bushels. 

From that time on the requirements of the mills steadily expanded. Just pre- 
vious to September Ist, 1880, there was the equivalent of 335 runs of stone in the 
association, but on that date the Union, Model, North Star and Arctic mills with- 
drew, believing that they could buy wheat more advantageously outside the asso- 
ciation than init. The Arctic afterward re-entered, giving the organization a total 
of 340 runs of stone, or their equivalent in rolls. In 1881, the association had 182 
wheat buyers at as many different points in the northwest. It possessed no ele- 
vators, but arranged with the owners of the houses for what wheat it required, 
paying them three to four cents per bushel for this service. This system neces- 
sarily involved heavy purchases of wheat when it was moving and the carrying of 
it until needed for grinding. Since the withdrawal of the association the burden 
of carrying the grain falls upon the elevator companies. 

The association was disbanded by limitation September 7th, 1886. An agree- 
ment was entered into by most of the mills, however, to continue an organization 
of what was termed the Millers’ Union, but, after three months’ trial, this was also 
given up. The last roster of officers, elected in September, 1885, was made up of 
J. A. Christian, president; H. W. Holmes, vice president; Charles W. Moore, treas- 
urer; F. L. Greenleaf, secretary, and J. H. Hiland, general agent. Mr. Hiland suc- 
ceeded R. M. Hubbard, whose death occurred in June, 1885. There were 611 runs 
of stone in the association at that time, and a salary of $10,000 per year was paid 
the general agent. The largest amount of wheat handled by the association was 
19,600,000 bushels in 1884-5. 

The association during its existence wasmuch maligned, being charged with all 
manner of oppression to the farmer. This was in a large measure without cause. 
While it enabled the millers to obtain their wheat supplies at minimum cost, it 
also kept prices much above a shipping margin ascompared with lake markets. 
The millers needed the wheat to grind, and could afford to pay more for it than 
shippers were in a position to do. In fact, it is confidentially asserted that since 
the organization has been out of existence, the grangers have received proportion- 
ately less money for their wheat than while dealing with the association. 

FE. B. Barnes. 
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THe ENCHANTED VALLEY. 


There’s a soft and tender valley, touched by Memory’s opal glow, 
In the far off, fadeless region of the tender Long Ago, 
Where are bright and sunny spaces and where pensive shadows fall, 


And through Memory’s gate you go there, or you do not go at all. 


II. 


All the history of a lifetime there is pictured full and plain; 
All its sweetness and its sorrows, all its sunshine and its rain. 
Happy voices there salute us, spectral forms and scenes appear; 


Yet the dearest thing about it is its brooding atmosphere. 








Iil, 


You can lives your joys all over in that nebulous, dim land, 
For even through its shadows some lost charm lifts up its hand. 
Every streamlet that flows through it moves with solemn step, and slow, 


For a nameless, strange enchantment steeps the realm of Long Ago. 


Iv, 
In the twilight’s tender gloaming it arises to our sight. 
It escapes us not by daytime, it is very near at night; 
And no fairer pleasure meets us in our journey day by day, 


Than the halo on that valley, though so dim and far away. 


v. 
Life would quite be disenchanted if we never could retrace 
Its magic restoration of each vanished scene and place; 
And, though supremely joyous, half its joy would cease to know, 


If some darkness could extinguish the sweet realm of Long Ago. 
Joel Benton. 












OR days and days it had \ 
rained and rained. The 
east wind had swept up 
the Mohawk valley so 
long that Miss Sarah Top- 
lady declared the vane on 


The folks thereabouts called her 

“Sar’i” for short, and “Sar’i” she 

had been since she was agirl. The 

old farm had been in the Toplady 

family for a long time. In her grand- 

father’s days it had been cut squarely in two by “Clinton’s ditch.” 

Today the ditch is called the Erie canal, and all the crops on half the “Top- 
lady place” have to be carried over the canal on a rude bridge in order to reach 
the barn and the home lot. 

Sar’i sat in the front room, knitting and occasionally looking out of the window 
over the sodden meadows, the high embankment of the canal and the muddy and 
deserted road. Samuel Coville had stopped on his way to the village to see if there 
were any neighborly errands he could do at the store or the post-office. 

“No, Samuel, there isn’t anything I’m scant of today, though mebby there’s a 
letter at the post-office.” 

It was for that letter she was looking now. Waiting and wondering why Sam- 
uel could be so late. 

“Suppose the rain’s kind’o kep’ him. Worse rain we’ve had this fall. Hope 
there won’t be no trouble on the canal. Such powerful rains is apt to weaken the 
embankments considerable.” 

Just then she saw through the rain a boat passing up the canal. It seemed to 
be very high out of water or the canal must be very full. She watched the boat 
as it crept along and hoped there might be none of those terrible breaks of which 
she had so often heard. Once, about twenty years before, the bank had burst and 
let a flood of muddy water down over the south meadow. You could see its traces 
to this day in a barren strip of gravel at the east end of the meadow. 

“There’s Samuel now. He’s going tostop. Must be a letter from Jediah.” 

This quite to herself. She wouldn’t have mentioned Jediah’s name for the 
world. Nota single human being, except the postmistress, ever knew she received 
letters from him, and all she knew was that “Sar’i Toplady writ twice a month to 
the Rever’nd Jediah Hopkins, East Side Mission, New York.” Samuel! Coville never 
suspected anything. He came to the door in his dripping rubber coat and hand- 
ed her the damp and crumpled envelope with a cheerful remark upon the weather 
and the canal. : 

“Powerful damp rain. They do say the canal’s full to the top, and it’ll bea 
mercy if it don’t break somewhere.” 
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Sars DIUCOVERT. 


the red barn had “rusted east.” ia, 
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ee a 
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j “gi WC 16 / an 
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ogee avy e7//? undue politeness, Sar’i rather cut Sam 
~ Fore uel short with the remark : 
an “Don’t suppose you'll come in, seeing 
it’s so late?” 
“Guess pot, thank’e, Sar’i; ’nuther 
time. Got to hurry’long home ’fore it 
comes on dark.” 

With all that, he climbed back into bis dripping 

wagon and drove away feeling a little sore at heart. 
“Wonder who the feller can be that keeps writing to her. "Taint no concern o’ 
mine—same time—I should like to know, seeing Sar’1 and me’s kept company 
these ten years. Ho! Hum! Women-folks is cur’us critters.” 

The “Evening Star” of Buffalo was proceeding east through the rain under the 
guidance of the captain’s wife. Captain Slocum himself had made his last voy- 
age. He had died on board, the last trip west. The widow, bewildered and over- 
come by her loss, had tied up the boat for a month and then, partly from habit and 
partly because it was a relief, had started bravely out to run the “Evening Star” 
herself or to sell the old boat and live ashore. She had, poor woman, little to hold 
her to the boat. No children had ever come on board to live. It was a hard life, 
even with a husband, and it would not be an unwelcome change to live ashore. 
Meanwhile, the thing to do was to get the cargo of yellow corn through in safety 
to New York. There was only “Tildy,” and “Tildy” was no blood relation. Tildy 
was handy in the cabin and on deck, but, if the “Evening Star” should set forever, 
the girl could find work somewhere and make a home for herself. Tildy was a 
likely girl and had grown up on the boat since the day Captain Slocum adopted 
her, “time the ‘Golden Apple’ of Syracuse was wrecked in the East river.” : “Folks 
all dead,” the widow said, “and not beholden to anyone ‘cept it was Captain and me.” 

Sar’i sat in her rocking-chair, took out her glasses and looked at the wet and 
blurred envelope. Then she slowly opened it and began to read, and as she read 
the “Evening Star” crept through the rain, ever nearer and nearer. 

It was certainly a very singular letter. Dear, good, homely Sar’i was simply 
dazzled by it. It was the last of a series of lettersshe had received from the Rev- 
erend Jediah Hopkins, missionary, New York. Every letter from the very first had 
been a secret pleasure, every letter a flattering surprise. This last was the crown- 
ing event of the series. In it the Reverend Jediah had enclosed his photograph. 

The correspondence had begun in an unworldly and innocent desire to do good. 
Sar’i had read in her “Weekly Tribune” of the sufferings of the poor in New York. 
She was without relations, comfortably well off, and charitable withal. What more 
natural than the wish to do something for the poor of whom she read, but of whom 
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she really knew so little. She one day enclosed a dollar bill in an envelope, with 
a wavy line of slender penmanship to say that it was for the poor, and directed it 
to one of the great charities in New York. The institution never received either 
money or letter. 

About a week after this came to Sar’i a letter signed “the Rev. Jediah Hopkins.” 
In it the writer thanked her profusely for her charitable gift, and then minutely 
described how very much good 
her dollar had done in saving 
an entire family from starva- 
tion. It wound up with a be- 
coming text: “Let not your 
left hand know what your 
right hand doeth.” 









“DON’T SUPPOSE YOU'LL COME IN, SEEING e Roa 
It’s SO LATE?” a ae 


“No, I shan’t do it, and nobody else ever 
shall know, either.” For a week she wondered 
if it would be proper to reply to the minister’s 
letter and tell him how much she was pleased with it, and 
how glad she was her gift had done so much good. She wanted to tell Samuel 
all about it, but felt that he wouldn’t like it. Samuel was a good man, but very 
particular concerning money matters. Besides, Samuel was always preaching 
about the charity that begins at home. At last, she wrote a little, timid, 
thankful kind of a note, rejoicing in the good she had done. The next week 
had come another letter from the minister. She called him the minister in 
her heart, though she could not bring herself to tell her real minister at the 
South Parish a word about his fellow-laborer in the vineyard. 

Very curious this second letter from the Reverend Jediah. It unfolded 
an entirely new phase of life to Sar’i. It gave her an insight into the suf- 
ferings of the poor that quite excited her sympathetic heart. She could 
hardly eat her plain, homely meals without a secret twinge of conscience. 

“The goodly fruits of the earth are distributed uncommon promis- 
c’us,” she said. “Some gets the white meat and some gets the drumsticks. 

I don’t see how I have et my dinners so comfortable and so many wanting 
bread. I’ll send the minister two dollars.” ; 

She sent the money and the effect had been peculiar. The Reverend 

Jediah had kept up the correspondence, and with a truly beautiful spirit 
profusely thanked her for the money she sent “to the Lord’s people.” She 
had sent something every letter. The Reverend Jediah was skillful. He 
had begun to talk about himself and his “labors in the vineyard.” In Sar’i’s 
dear, innocent heart he had grown up a saint, quite an ideal being, a com- 
posite picture of minister, martyr and apostle. Now, after six months’ cor- 
respondence, he had sent his photograph. A full, well-shaven face, large of 
feature and with long, straight hair, combed back from the broad, smooth brow. 
‘ Sar’i held the picture in her hand, gazing thoughtfully at it and then out upon 
the dreary landscape, already darkening in the early twilight. The picture was 
more like her ideal than she had expected. It confirmed her belief in her mis- 
sionary.. It gave her immense satisfaction to think that such a benevolent being 
was the instrument by which she, in her little way, was doing good in the world. 
But—where would it end? Would he write again? Should she write in reply and 
what could she say to such a man? Somehow her thoughts flew out of the win- 
dow and she wondered what Samuel would—— 

“What in the name o’ nature those men doing on the canal?” 
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She hastily thrust letter and photograph into her pocket and went to the door. 
The rain was falling faster than ever. Through the white sheets of rain and the 
fast-gathering gloom she saw figures of men running to and fro along the towpath. 
A big boat had arrived and had stopped, The two wretched mules were standing 
idle with heads bent down. What was the trouble? What had happened? The 
darkness seemed to suddenly deepen and Sar’i turned away into the house in a 
little shiver of alarm and terror. As she lighted the lamp in the sitting-room there 
came a mighty sound as of many waters. 

The “Evening Star” had arrived. 

Hastily placing the lighted lamp in the window where it might prove a beacon 
in the storm, she ran out into the kitchen where ’Lis’beth, her heip, was preparing 
supper. 

“Oh, ’Lis’beth, the canal’s broke! Get the lantern.” 

“Lord save us, marm! You ain’t going out there to be drowned. Like nuf the 
medder’s a raging torrent. That’s the way ‘twas fore, more’n twenty years ago 
when you was a little girl.” 

“There may be poor folks in a sight o’ trouble. .I think we orter be doing some- 
thing for ’em es long’s we can.” : 

Five minutes later the two lone women started out in the storm-—to do what 
they could. The first wild rush of waters had subsided and there was only a soft 
sound of swiftly flowing water in the air. They crept timidly along the road, took 
down the bars by the barn and went down the gentle slope of the meadows. Sud- 
denly out of the darkness appeared a big pair of eyes. It was one of the poor, 
forlorn mules, wet, muddy and miserable. 

“Lands! It’sone of the mules. Let’s open the barn for the poor critter.” They 
turned back and the mule, by some instinct, trotted behind them and the moment 
the barn door was opened stumbled inside with a sort of melancholy thankful- 
ness. 

“One critter’s safe, anyways,” remarked ’Lis’beth. 

“Tt will be a mercy if we find any human critters safe. Why, do look there, 
*Lis’beth! What on earth is that black thing in the medder?” 

“Lord save us! It’s a canal boat standing in the grass.” 

Just then they heard voices on either side of them and saw dancing lights com- 
ing toward them. A moment later a dozen men were gathered around them. The 
entire neighborhood seemed to be out in the storm. 

“The bank’s busted and the boat’s stranded right side up, plum in the middle ’o 

the pasture.” 

“That you, Samuel?” 

“Yes, Sar’i. I thought from what I heard up to the store there was going 
to be trouble and I drove right back soon’s I got supper. I was thinking 
you might need help—or something.” 

By some curious impulse Sar’i’s thoughts turned to the photograph in her 
pocket and she could. not help contrasting the two men—the minister and 
plain Sam Coville. Would the minister be there if he knew it, helping to 
save the unfortunates on the stranded boat? Would he drive two miles in 
the rain to see if she needed help? 

Just then a light appeared on the long, black mass that lay below them 

in the meadow. — 


“WILL YOU, SARI?” 


“There’s folks aboard of her,” cried 
Sam. “Come on, fellers! I’m going to 
wade out to’em and see if anything’s 
wantin’.” ‘ 

“Samuel!” said Sar’i, in a curious, 

quavering voice. “Be careful you ain’t 
drowned.” 

“The water’s fallin’ fast. Come on. Who’s going to lend a hand?” 

Two or three men volunteered to follow Sam, and, taking hold of hands to assist 
each other in case of a fall, they marched off into the darkness, toward the black 
mass of the canal-boat. 

Half an hour later a forlorn and miserable procession crept up the hill 














toward Sar’i’s home. 
them. 

“Seem’s as though the ‘minister would sorter expect me to do it, if he was here. 
They’!] muss up the house considerable, but it’s helpin’ folks—just as Jediah’s doing 
to New York.” 

The “Evening Star” had set forever. -When the break came it had floated 
majestically out on the flood and calmly stranded in the meadow. The receding 
waters left it on a little rise in the ground and the heavy cargo had broken the 
poor boat’s back. The Widow Slocum, tearful and frightened, had been helped 
down into the shallow water and had waded ashore. Tildy, too, had slipped down 
and had suffered big Sam Coville to take her ashore on his back. The one man 
on the boat had been with the mules on the towpath, and escaped with one of the 
poor beasts by running along the bank. The other mule was supposed .to be 
drowned. 

“Come right in, marm,” said Sar’i, “and your darter too. Worse rain we’ve had 
these two years. Yes, marm, ‘taint a mite of trouble—got two spare beds. Guess 
my things will fit you while yours are a drying ‘fore the kitchen fire. Oh! She 
aint no blood relation. Just as welcome as she can be, seeing your boat’s wrecked 
and it not being fit to stay in such a night.” 

So to the Toplady place had come strangers and wanderers. The poor in cities 
seemed very far away while these unfortunates were under the roof-tree. Sar’i 
could hardly sleep thinking of these things. With the first straggling gleam of 
daylight she looked out of her window. There in the ruined meadow, in the mid- 
dle of a huge track of barren gravel, stood the “Evening Star,” resting from her 
last voyage. The sky was clear and the rising sun seemed to throw a new light 
upon the world. 

“Anyway, its just what the minister would have me do, if he was here to see it. 
I’m glad I took ’em in. Lands! If there is’nt Samuel on the old boat! Shouldn’t 
wonder if he was up all night, helping folks. Don’t suppose the minister could 
have his rest broke like that.” 

Then she turned away to prepare to go down stairs. In a few moments she was 
ready, when it suddenly came to her that the precious photograph in her pocket 
was gone. 
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AN EPITAPH. 


Beneath this stone a miller lies 

Who left the world before the rise 

Of modern ways of making flour, 

And hence passed many a happy hour. 
He was not forced to speculate, 

Nor on Chicago’s movements wait ; 

He did not care for foreign trade, 

But sold his neighbors all he made. 
Cables and telegrams were rare-- 

The markets did not make him swear ; 
Small was his mill, his profits round ; 
Clear was his head, his slumbers sound. 
He envied none, was envied not, 

And died contented with his lot. 
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She stood at the door, lamp in hand, ready to welcome ; 





“Land’s sake! I do believe that girl’s got it. I changed my dress last night on 
account of the other one being tore and: gave her that one. Do hope she won’t 
read the minister’s letter. I must ask her*for it.” 

To her dismay, on reaching the sitting-room there was Tiddy, late of the 
“Evening Star,” with the very picture in her hand. 

“Oh, morning, marm. I found this in the pocket of the dress you give me.” 

_ “Thank you, kindly, for returning it. Its a friend—a friend of mine.” 
“Lor’,marm! Are you ’quainted with Henry Ward Beecher?” 
“Henry—Ward—Beecher!” gasped Sar’i. 

“Why, yes,marm. That’s his picture. I’ve seen ’im often when the “Evening 
Star” was tied up in Brooklyn—in the picture stores there. Yes, marm, Henry 
Ward Beecher. That’s him.” 

Sar’i took the picture mechanically and went slowly out of the room into the 
kitchen. There was no onethere. Seeing that a fire had been started, she went 
to the stove, carefully lifted the cover, and thrust the photograph among the glow- 
ing sticks. As she did so, big Samuel Coville came into the room from the but- 
tery. He had a piece of bread in his hand which he calmly began to eat as if quite 
at home. 

“Lis’beth give me this. She’s in the buttery—getting something for the folks 
that was ’racked. Tell you, Sar’i, I do believe, if you hadn’t took those women in, 
they’d a died o’cold. The old boat’s broke its back and the cabin’s soaking wet.’’ 

“Yes, Samuel. . Charity sorter begins to home.” 

“And it orter stay there. There’s that gal, Sar’i. She ain’t a living friend in 
the world. The woman that owns the boat will have to sell it. It ain’t worth 
hoisting back into the canal when the break’s repaired. And the gal will have to 
shift for herself.” 

“Not while I’m a living woman, Samuel.” 

“What you mean, Sar’i.” 

“T’m going to keep her. She seems likely and she—she did me a service once.” 

“Wish to goodness, Sar’i, you take somebody else in—just to live here, ‘long of 
you—always. Will you,Sar’i? Hurry, Sar’i. Somebody’s coming.” 

I ain’t fit to go alone—no further.” 
Charles Barnard. 


“Suppose I orter, Samuel. 


ANOTHER. 


Here lies, poor soul, a tired man 

A miller on the modern plan. 

He was not born to rest content 

With modest mill and life well spent. 
Great was his output—near and far 

He sold his product by the car; 

Sought over seas the golden store 

That once he garnered at his door. 

By speculators vexed and worried, 

Thro’ life’s brief span his course was hurried 
Untii on earth no rest he found, 

And gladly sought it underground. 

Lusty Lyre. 


’ 
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A (rain oF WHEAT. 





—IF the war by which slavery destroyed itself, the cost was 
four years’ work of one man in every three of all who 
were of arms-bearing age, in the north and in the 
south. These men were either occupied in the fight 
itself or in sustaining those who did the fighting. 

War and taxation mean work. The measure of 
this work of north and south alike in throwing off the 
burden of slavery which oppressed them both, the 
south even more than the north, was eight thousand 
million dollars’ worth. Twothousand million dollars 
a year stand for the continuous work of neafly six 
million men, for three hundred and sixty-five days, at 
a dollar a day. We are paying now two hundred million dollars’ worth of work a 
year toward the war debt, the interest and the pensions; that 1s to say, six hundred 
and sixty-six thousand men now work three hundred days in each year, at a dol- 
lar a day, in order to pay what we owe for that war. 

Adollar. What is it? The law of the United States declares that the lawful 
unit of value of the United States is a dollar made of gold. Under the stress of 
war this dollar was set aside. We could not get enough dollars to pay our way 
with, or we thought we could not; therefore a 
promise of the United States to pay dollars to 




















to 1876, which excess averaged one hundred and sixty-five million bushels a year, 
we exchanged one hundred and forty-eight million bushels a year for gold. It was 
in that five years that our exports exceeded our imports. In the period from 1878 
to 1882 the excess of our exports over our imports came to two hundred and twen- 
ty million dollars’ worth a year, and nearly two hundred million of that excess 
consisted of the wheat which the tying of the knot on the self-binding harvester 
enabled us to produce with less labor than had been required in previous years to 
make and harvest the smaller crops. 

But that little knot did more. It bound the English-speaking people together 
by enabling the farmer of far Dakota to serve his neighbor in the mother country 
five thousand miles away, to whom the railway and the steamship now carry the 
wheat from the prairies that but a few years since were the home only of the wild 
buffalo and the wild horse, at a cost or charge of only a ha’penny, or one cent, for 
moving the wheat that is needed to make the quartern loaf of four pounds, from 
Dakota to England. 

The tying of that knot bound men together in the bonds of peace. There are 
some other knots which now require to be untied or cut, if they can not be un- 
tangled. These are the knots with which our commerce has been bound so long, 
in order to prevent the workmen of other lands from serving us to the mutual 
benetit and profit of both. 

Again, the people of the Atlantic states do 





the holder was forced into use in place of the 
true dollar by an act of legal tender. It was 
called a greenback, and for many years we did 
not keep the promise. “When Father Tom had 
exhausted every means of living at the expense 
of other people in the place where he dwelt, he 
went down into the land of Mendacity where 
they used only paper money.”—Boccaccio’s De- 
cameron. Father Tom fully understood paper 
money. 

This promise was redeemed on the first of 
January, 1879. Since that date any one who 
holds the note or promise of the United States 
to pay him a dollar can get a gold dollar for 
the promise at the treasury or at any of its 
branches. 

In order to secure the gold which was need- 
ed to meet this promise it was necessary for us 
to produce something that the world required 
and that we could spare, so that we might sell 
what we did not need and buy gold with the 
proceeds. The world already needed and bought 
our cotton, taking all that we had to spare. It 
needed a part of our oil, some of our meat and 
many other things; but all these did not suffice, 
because we also required our tea and coffee, 
our sugar and other imports; and with what 
we had to spare we bought these things. We 
bought more than we sold, and therefore we 
had to wait before we could buy gold until 
we could produce something more to sell that 
the world wanted. 

For ten years after the war ended we had little or no wheat to spare. Then 
came two or three years when we could spare a little; then suddenly we reaped so 
much that we could spare a hundred and fifty million bushels a year, yet we kept 
enough for our own bread. 

From 1872 to 1876 inclusive—five years—our wheat crop averaged only two 
hundred and eighty-six million bushels a year. In that period we had no wheat to 
spare. From 1878 to 1882—five years—our crop averaged four hundred and fifty- 
one million bushels. We sold one hundred and forty-eight million bushels a year 
of wheat in each of these years, or of wheat converted into flour, at an average 
price of a dollar and twenty cents per bushel, to feed the hungry in foreign lands. 
We sold nearly two hundred million dollars’ worth of wheat every year for five 
years. With the proceeds we bought our gold and the government was enabled to 
keep its promise. On the tirst of January, 1879, the treasury stood ready to pay a 
gold dollar to everyone who brought its promise to the treasury to be redeemed. 
Grains of wheat were exchanged for grains of gold. 

What happened between these two periods? Somebody tied a knot. That 
was all. Before the year 1877 we could plow, harrow, sow, reap, thresh and win- 
now our wheat by machinery; but we could not tie the knot around the sheaf ex- 
cept by hand. In 1876 the self-binder was perfected and attached to the wheat 
harvester. In 1877 it went into use. In 1878 it had worked its effect. The tying 
of this little knot on the self-binding harvester displaced the work of six or seven 
men to every harvester that was put into use. A hundred thousand harvesters 
are now made and sold every year, and it requires fifty thousand tons of twine to 
bind the crop of wheat of a single year. The binding was the only element of 
hand work that remained in the production of wheat in 1876. When that knot 
was tied it saved the work of an army of men; it reduced the cost of wheat by 
many cents a bushel; it enabled us to feed the increase of our own population; 
and yet, out of the excess of the product from 1878 to 1882, as compared with 1872 
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not raise wheat enough to bread themselves 
for a week; yet every adult must have a bar- 
rel of flour a year, from which two hundred 
and eighty to three hundred pounds of bread 
may be made. The railways bring that barrel 
to him a distance of over one thousand miles, 
at a cost of fifty cents or less! At afifth toa 
sixth of a cent on each pound of bread! 

Science, invention, capital and skill have 
been developed to the utmost in their effort 
to bring this wheat to the oven. It is the mod- 
ern miracle; the work of only four men, upon 
the field, in the flour mill and upon the railway, 
giving direction to the mechanism by which all 
the work is done, supplies one thousand men or 
even more, with all the wheat they need in each 
and every year. Thus it is that science and 
capital, co-operating with labor, answer the 
prayer and give each man his daily bread at 
the least cost to himself. 

But there the science ends. It is flour, 
flour everywhere, and scarce a loaf to eat. 
Only here and there can good bread be bought 
or found; only in perhaps one family in one 
hundred can good bread be made. The waste 
of good flour in its conversion into bad bread 
and unwholesome biscuit, is only equaled by 
| the waste of every other element of food in 
the process of preparing it, by what is mis- 
called cooking. 

I can only point out the remedy for this 
: great fault by taking the opportunity offered 
in the jubilee number of the Northwestern Miller to bring into more public 
notice two simple inventions, one made by myself and one by another; the 
Aladdin oven and the Case bread raiser. 

I might not avail myself of this free opportunity for the mere purpose of ad- 
vertising an invention of my own, were it not that I do not expect to go into the 
oven business extensively on my own account, and my profits on ovens, if any, are 
to be devoted to the further development of the science of nutrition. I may there- 
fore rightly tell what can be done in the way of making perfect bread by the sim- 
plest and cleanest possible method. The whole work of kneading bread by hand 
is wasted. It is rendered useless and superfluous through the positive control of 
the measure or degree of heat which is given by the use of the oven and the bread- 
raiser named. 

The self-binder did away with the last element of human hand-work in produc- 
ing the wheat. By the use of the inventions which I will now describe, the last 
element of hand-work may be displaced in the making of the bread,so that the 
only hand which will touch the grain, the dough or the bread may be the hand of 
him who eats the bread. 

The Case bread-raiser, made by Mr. James F’. Case, No. 4 Decatur street, Brook- 
lyn, New York, consists of a box capable of holding the bread-pans while the dough 
is in process of being raised. In the bottom of this box, which has a glass front, 
there is a slot into which a shallow tin pan is put, containing a little water. Un- 
derneath this pan is placed a night-lamp with a small button of flame. The heat 
of the lamp produces a moist, humid heat at about ninety degrees, Fahrenheit 
This develops the fermentation of the yeast in a fixed number of minutes or hours, 
according to the size of the bread-raiser and the quantity of dough treated. 

The Aladdin oven is made mainly of wood pulp. It consists of an outer oven 
made of this non-heat-conducting material, safely lined with metal; an inner oven 
made of sheet-iron into which the food is put, wherein it is enclosed free from any 
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possible taint from the products or combustion of the lamp or of the gas burner. 
By the use, either of kerosene oil lamps of the common type, or of Bunsen gas burn- 
ers of the common type, the heat in this oven can be raised to a tixed point. About 
350 degrees is the right standard for baking bread. There the heat can be kept for 
any length of time with little variation. 

The way to make bread may be descibed by the instructions which I med: gave 
my office boy, who had never made any bread tefore: 

Put one quart of wheat flour into a bowl; add one pint or a little less of warm 
water at blood heat; one-half a level teaspoonful of salt; dissolve one-third of a 
cake of Fleischman’s compressed yeast (fresh) in a teacupful of warm water; pour 
this into the bowl; mix with a large spoon into a thick batter; beat it hard for 
three or four minutes. Butter two pans; put half the batter into each pan; put 
the two pans into the bread-raiser; leave them there for three hours; then move 
them into the Aladdin oven previously heated for one hour, and bake one and a 
half to two hours, whichever you like best; if you want a thick, tender crust, bake 
for two hours. 

The boy did the work and made two Joaves of perfect bread. 
it. That is the secret of making perfect bread. 

Perfect bread can be made in this way at a cost of less than two and a half 


Anyone can do 
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cents per pound, where or when flour of the best kind does not cost over six dol- 
lars a barrel, and at a less cost in proportion to the lower price of flour. This bread, 
being baked to the very core or heart of the loaf,can be eaten with impunity when 
fresh. It will not mold, it will not turn sour, and it will not become stale in less 
than a week, if well kept in a tin bread-box. 

The Aladdin oven is made by Kenrick Bros., Brookline, Mass. It will save 
as much waste in cooking meat, fish and other articles of food as it does in-bak- 
ing bread. 

It would appear that any man or woman who chooses can have two loaves of 
bread made and baked in this way at the cost of one loaf bought in the shop or 
from the baker. 

I have traced the grain of wheat from its source to its service, which is the nu- 
trition of men. 

As it is with wheat so it is with cotton, with corn, with everything else that men 
eat, drink or wear. Only reach the germ or untwist the strand, and within the 
grain or the thread the whole of human history will be revealed to him who has 
eyes to read it. 

“These things are nothing; they may be all.” 


Edward Atkinson. 


LIVERPOOL AS A [‘VARKET. 


N publishing. in another part of this number, a description of some of the chief 
British markets for American grain and flour, we referred with regret to the 
fact that we were unable to include Liverpool with the rest. At a date too 
late for insertion with the main article, our correspondent has, however, sent 

us the following interesting facts and figures relative to Liverpool’s trade, which we 
use in this form, in preference to omitting them altogether: 

Liverpool is preéminently the channel through which the rich products of the 
western world flow into Great Britain, and by which the products of our manu- 
facturing skill are sold to all the countries of the globe. It rose into eminence 
with the development of America, and is now linked by scientific achievement and 
marine enterprise with the great industrial center of the 62,500,000 English-speak- 
ing people of the United States. New York and Liverpool are sisters, strength- 
ened in their relationship by a magnificent and mutually beneficial commercial] in- 
tercourse. i 

The commercial aspect of Liverpool, the marvelous and extensive docks, the noble 
estuary of the Mersey, with the finest mercantile and passenger steamers afloat on 
its broad bosom, will impress the most apathetic and unobservant visitor, even if, 
he be not unacquainted with the great ports of the western world. This city has 
a dock estate estimated in value at over $175,000,000, and from which there is an ; 
income of over $5,000,000 yearly. The tonnage of the port during the past five 
years, ending with June 30th, was 8,370,000 long tons for 1885-6, 8,797,000 tons for 
1886-7, 9,017,000 tons for 1887-8, 9,291,000 tons for 1888-9 and 9,654,000 tons for 
1889-90. 

One hundred years ago, or in the year 1790, 4,223 vessels used the port, paying 
duties of $50,100. Fifty years later, in 1840, the dues on tonnage had only in- 
creased to $890,000. Ten years later, viz, in 1850, the case was very little better. 
Indeed, itis not until quite recently that Liverpool, at a single leap as it were, has 
taken her position as one of the foremost centres of trade on the globe. Between 
the years 1850 and 1860, a great step forward was taken, the dock board in- 
come advancing considerably over one hundred per cent, or from $1,055,000 to $2,- 
735,000. During the last thirty years the growth of the port has been rapid, con- 
tinuous and solid, until today it occupies the proud position of being the chief 
port of the British empire, and of the world. London counts up a bigger gross 
total of tonnage, but a great bulk of this is made up of the coaling trade. Liver- 
pool is hemmed in on two sides by coal fields, whereas her great rival, London, im- 
ports hers coastwise. Deducting the inward coal tonnage from both ports, leaves 
Liverpool absolutely preéminent as an emporium of international commerce. 

Taken as a grain port, the city on the Mersey stands out even more prominent- 
ly in relief. A grain trade organ some months ago published statements of the 
comparative importance of the different ports in Europe, and we quote from it as 
below: 

The importations of foreign breadstuffs into the four principal ports of the 
United Kingdom (flour reckoned as wheat,) for the calendar year 1889 were: Liv- 
erpool, 36,304,000 bushels; London, 28,848,000 bushels; Hull, 16,896,000 bushels; 
Glasgow, 15,128,000 bushels. Compared with the great ports on the continent of 
Kurope the figures stand thus for 1889: Liverpool, 36,304,000 bushels; Antwerp, 
27,000,000 bushels; Marseilles, 23,200,000 bushels. 


As a foreign flour mart, Liverpool takes third rank as an importer, the chief 
ports in 1889 having received the following amounts: Glasgow, 2,380,000 barrels; 
London, 2,320,000 barrels; Liverpool, 1,620,000 barrels; Bristol, 490,000 barrels; Bel- 
fast, 370,000 barrels; Dublin, 200,000 barrels. It is one of the anomalies of the 
present time that a port which practically monopolizes the American branch of 
the grain trade should handle the flour business to so little effect. That this is, 
however, the case, is shown by the figures of importation during 1889 of the fol- 
lowing ports: 
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Liverpool can not command success, but, like Sempronius, it does more, it de- 
serves it. The system of receiving and delivering goods on the banks of the Mer- 
sey has been reduced to a fine art or exact science. Outside of America there is 
nothing to compare with it. To Edward Paul, the senior partner of the firm of 
Ross T. Smyth & Co., belongs the credit of the introduction of a huge and elaborately 


- equipped elevator on the American plan, capable of holding 3,000,000 bushels, and 


Which has been a great success from the very first. Among the foremost of the 
forwarding agents who make the distribution of American produce a special 
study, is the firm of Richard Bennett & Co., who, it is calculated, handle, in one 
way or another, fully half of the American flour imported. 

The chief officers of the Liverpool Corn Trade Association for the current 
year are: Edward Segar, president; William Harnett, vice president, and Thomas 
A. Patterson, honorable treasurer. The names of the members of the flour com- 
mittee will be of especial interest to many readers of the Northwestern Miller. 
They are: J. Marshall Reid, chairman; Robert 'l. Curphey, vice chairman; A. K. 
Carée, David D. Horne, E. Hutchinson, Cesar A. Kruger, James Lawson, Samuel 
B. Leicester, William T. Leigh and F. Douglas Muir. 

If it should come to pass that a number of American millers should visit this 
country, as was suggested after the last convention, there can be no doubt that 
Liverpool merchants would be among the foremost in extending to them the right 
hand of good fellowship and eagerly availing themselves of the opportunity of re- 
turning the many courtesies received at their hands. 

Liverpool is the port of Manchester and must ever remain so while it com- 
mands the estuary of the Mersey and al] its railway and canal connections, and 
what that implies need not be explained to those who have any adequate voncep- 
tion of the magnitude of the textile manufactures of England, of which sufficient 
is exported from Liverpool to clothe one-fourth of the whole of mankind. In 
these manufactories, lying within a fifty-mile radius of Liverpool, are employed 
some millions of workers. Indeed, it is calculated that the population of the dis- 
trict fed from Liverpool exceeds 8,000,000, or nearly twice that of any similar area 
in Europe, London included. 

George Broomhall. 
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AND at last! Look round, Patience; look round, Jack, 
and see how you like your new home.” 

The young man spoke to a boy ten years old and a 
girl of twelve, as they cautiously climbed a rickety 
ladder, from a flat-boat which rose and fell on the 
waves. The two children stepped on a rude wooden 
wharf, which ran out over the rocks. It was their older 
brother who addressed them. He then left them to 
their fate, while, with a sailor in the boat, he lifted to 
the wharf two or three bags of grain, on which Pa- 
tience and Jack had been sitting. 

As soon as the first of these was on the wharf, 
Patience took her place on it, while Jack rendered such help as he could in landing 
the others. All went well enough until, by a slip, the last bag fell heavily on the 
boards. The leather cord, which was tied around its mouth, gave way, and as 
much as half a peck of grain rolled out upon the wharf. 

“This will never do; this will never do. We must not waste good English 
wheat in this fashion.” This was the warning given by asunburned man in his 
shirt sleeves, who had just come down to the landing, and who revealed himeelf 
for the first time. 

“We will waste nothing,” said Martin Coram, the oldest of the three. 
land of plenty, like yours, will not 
grudge a few handfuls of grain to 
the sparrows—eh, neighbor?” 

And he lifted the heavy bag upon 
its end, opened the mouth, and with 
his hands began scraping up the wheat 
which had escaped. Patience and 
Jack helped. He took a bit of stout 
whip-cord from his pocket, and be- 
gan with his knife to make holes 
through which he could lace it into 
the buckram. By the time these were 
made and the cord inserted, the chil- 
dren had gathered almost all which 
fell, and he drew up his cord and made 
all safe. 

The landsman answered him, with 
a certain surliness of manner: “The 
sparrows have enough, but we do not 
mean to teach sparrows or hawks the 
taste of English grain.” And he 
turned away. As he did so, the girl, 
Patience, rose, with her hands full of 
wheat, which she had been gathering 
from a corner between two bags. But 
she was too latefor her brother. She 
would have thrown it back for the 
birds but for the surly words of the 
stranger. As it was, she put it care- 
fully in the great pocket which was 
fastened at her waist. And on the 
future of those two handfulsof wheat 
is built our little story. 


8 
The family of Corams, to which 

the two children and their brother Martin belonged, were of the English 

emigration, of near a thousand men, women and children, who arrived in 

Massachusetts bay in June of 1630. After a fortnight of varied experience, 

sleeping in a barn tonight and under a tent tomorrow night, riding on a 
pillion behind one brother, or steering a boat for another, Patience found her- 
self, with her father and mother, her brothers and sisters, and especially with 
the precious baby of the party, under the shelter of a tent on the shore of 
Charles river, where, two hundred and fifty years after, stood the house of one of 
her descendants, on the land which her father staked out on the morning of that 
day. The older brothers and sisters were at work here and there, as the regimen 
of a well-disciplined English yeoman’s family directed. And to Patience was left 
the oversight of the three children younger than herself. It was not hard to set 
Robert and Jotham to digging holes in the sand beside the river, with the big 
shells they had found there. The baby was too small to dig, too big to go to sleep, 
and too resolute to be left alone. Patience had built houses of pebbles on the 
chest on which she sat, she had extemporized jack-straws from the big pine nee- 
dies; but one sport failed after another, and, at last, with unwearying good temper, 
such as befitted her name, she said, “Well, Tommy, let us see what we have in our 
pocket.” And from the great pocket which hung from her belt, appeared a spool 
of thread, the comb which the other children knew only too well, three or four 
nails which she had picked up in one cruise or another, two or three little ker- 
chiefs which were tied round their necks in one and another crisis, and at last a 
good handful of the wheat which Patience had placed there on the day of the 
landing. This served her purpose best of all, The wheat was ranged in armies, 
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it was pushed to and fro, it was dropped through holes to be recovered by the baby’s 
fingers, till, happily and suddenly, the child developed drowsiness, gave way to one 
skillful, slow rendering of the ballad of Robin Hood, and, in a minute more, was 
sleeping under a veil,on the rough bed which he shared with his mother. Patience 
was left to her own devices. She hastily pocketed again the various treasures 
which had been the baby’s playthings, till she came to the armies of wheat-grains. 
“T mean to plant these,” she said.. “I mean to have some bread of my own. Thee 
knows, Martin,” she said gravely to her brother, “the Bible says, ‘some an hun- 
dred-fold.’” And she rapidly counted her grains. “Here are forty-three grains. 
A hundred-fold will be a great many.” 

Martin laughed good-naturedly at her confidencs, and said, “Thee must be 
careful, Pashe, or the sun will burn them or the weeds choke them. The sun 
seems to me hotter than it was yon, and thee sees how the weeds grow. And 
who knows, dear little Pashe, where next spring will find us? Up and away, may 
be the order.” 

“T do not know,” said the girl good-naturedly. “But where we go,I will take 
my farm. See here, Martin, I have this big basket, which the Indian woman gave 
me for a little bit of ribbon. Thee will show me the good ground, I will fill the 
basket with good ground, and I will plant my seed there. Then, if we go to an- 
other plantation, we will carry the basket. See how strong it is.” 

Martin was fond of the child, as well he might be, and always humored her. 
They filled the basket together, and then he bade her pick out the very largest 
and plumpest of her grains. “Thee does not want a mean harvest, Pashe,” he 
said; “good grain or none, and good seed, if we are to have a hundred-fold.” So 
the basket was filled two-thirds full, from the rich soil left in some overflow of 
Charles river. ‘Thirty plump grains such as would have delighted the vizier Jo- 
seph, were planted in it, the basket 
was set away under the slope of the 
tent, and, to tell the truth, it was for- 
gotten by everybody. 

A cabin was built, after a fashion, 
partly of logs and partly of planks, 
which had been diligently sawed out 
by Jotham and Martin, and Stedfast 
and their father. Poor Mrs. Coram 
began to feel the joys of a stable 
home, after seven months of ships and 
boats and tents and bivouacs, and to 
say, between tears and prayers, that 
it was a comfort there was wood 
enough to burn. But alack and 
alas! as March came in, as the ice in 
the river melted, as the children 
brought up from the river bank 
prince’s pine and bits of green moss 
which seemed as if summer might 
come, the good man came in, one 
night, quite excited, with one more 
proposal for removal. 

One of the magistrates, and two 
other men of substance, had come on 
from the South river, as they called 
it, to ask him if he would not come 
and direct the setting up of their 
mill there, as he had so well directed 
this at Watertown. There was a 
modest pride in Coram’s face, as he 
told this to the family, while he knew 
that the proposal would not be popu- 
lar. But the end of all was that it was 
agreed that he ought to go. He would take Martin with him till the house could be 
ready for the little ones, for houge there was this time, or the beginning of one. 
And then, “by the time you want to make your garden, mother,” Martin should 
come back with their own horse and with another horse which could be borrowed, 
for mother to ride upon and the little ones. -The establishment at Watertown was 
turned over to Stedfast, and Stedfast should marry Hope Garfield a little earlier 
than had been expected. By such bribery was Stedfast’s vote secured for the 
scheme. And, of course, Goodwife Coram consented, as she had consented to so 
many schemes before. 

“And thee will have a good patch of wheat here,” said the father to his son, as 
he left in the gray of the morning, and looked around, with a certain regret, on 
the improvements of the hard work of last October and November. 

Patience heard the words. Childlike, she said nothing. But, so soon as her 
brother and father left, she ran back into the old tent, which had stood all winter 
long as a storehouse, rummaged under the ropes, and dragged out the Indian wo- 
man’s forgotten basket. She set it in a sheltered place, fenced it carefully from 
chickens, and, with a gourd of her own, watered it every day when she did not for- 
get it. When, upon May-day itself, she lifted her little sister on the pillion behind 
Martin, for the emigration to the South river, she gave to her care the heavy basket. 
“Tf thee will take it, Polly, all the way, I will walk all the way. Thee need not give 
me thy place at all.” And Polly gladly fulfilled her share of the contract. 
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And it proved, as it will prove in the world, that the party who went on foot had 
quite as easy a journey as those who went on horses. First of all, they had some 
miles in a great birch canoe, which a friendly Indian squaw on the river had lent 
Goodwife Coram. When it came to the carries, the children did their part with 
the best. There were two more than when they landed at Salem. For the gentle 
Madam Skeats had died before Christmas, and that quiet gentleman, her husband, 
had coughed his life away before two months more. Here were the two orphans, 
Lawrence and Mildred, whom Goodwife Coram had taken into her shelter and into 
her heart, of course. With her eight children, these two made the journey to 
Dedham. 

The new home was further advanced in the beginning than the old one had been 
when they left it. The menof mark who wanted Coram’s help had known enough 
to know that he would be likely to stay if they made things attractive to his fam- 
ily. Two or three acres of meadow had been ploughed, a log cabin built and 
thatched with marsh hay and reeds, and, as the day of arrival chose to be one of 
the days in a New England May when the wind blows from the southwest, where 
the Indian’s heaven lies, everything seemed cheerful and hopeful. 

Coram’s two horses were by far the most valuable part of his wealth. At once 
he made for himself a rough harrow, and, under the moonlight, with the boys’ help, 
broke up the newly-ploughed land. He would try oats, he would try barley, he 
would try wheat. As for the new corn, which the Indian boys showed him, he 
was incredulous. They might plant that; good old English wheat was good enough 
for him. Patience said nothing while these larger labors went on. But the next 
day she chose her own garden-spot be- 
hind the house. She found a pick and 
a spade—both far too heavy for her, but 
a fortunate rush of water in the spring 
had broken up the surface so that it was 
not sodded beyond her strength. In 
one interval and another, between baby- 
tending and plate-washing, and other 
cares invented or suggested by her 
mother, she made herself a bed big 
enough for all the seeds she had and 
more. She planted apple seeds which 
her grandmother had given her in Kent. 
She planted scarlet beans which she had 
saved a year ago in the old cottage in 
England, And, with most care of all, 
she broke into a dozen bits the hard 
block of soil, which had caked together 
in the Indian basket, and set them in her 
new garden, as she might have done as 
many precious tulips, had sheever heard 
of such wonders. 

Fortune favors the brave. And is 
there not indeed a divinity among the 
powers set to rule this world who has a 
special love for children and their enter- 
prises? Who shall say? But it seemed 
so. Before June was over Goodman 
Coram had reason to wish that he had 
listened more carefully to the Indian 
boys. They had warned him that the 
meadow where he planted, which seemed 
wholly out of reach of the stream, was, 
in exceptional years, flooded when a 
freshet came. They even showed him 
logs which had been floated there; but 
they had to confess that these had been 
there ever since they remembered. Cor- 
am had said, in his easy way, that if 
the freshets had held off for ten years, 
they would hold off a year longer. Anyway, he must build the town mill and 
tend it; he could not be felling timber for his fields and crops, as the others 
were. 

And so poor Coram had the dismay, when he woke one morning in the middle 
of June, of seeing that the rain of the last week had started up in the hills, sources 
and streams such as he had never dreamed of in England. At night he had sim- 
ply taken comfort that the roof was so well thatched, and the house so dry. But 
in the morning, here was the stream within a foot of his little field, so carefully 
planted not four weeks since. He looked wistfully on the field, sorrowfully on the 
river. “No good crying for spilt milk,” he said, as he led Patience and her mother 
back to breakfast. “Lucky that I am a better millwright than I am farmer.” 
Lucky indeed, for, before an hour had gone by, some new rush of water came 
down, as some beaver dam gave way above, and all the little field was under a tor- 
rent, which even floated the logs which had lodged in it in the freshet of old days. 

And so it happened that, in Patience’s little patch behind the house, there 
ripened all the wheat which the Coram family made in their second summer in 
the bay. The seed, because it had been chosen of the best, and because it was 
diligently watered with the slops which Patience carried from her mother’s kitchen 
throve marvelously. Goodman Coram and Martin would praise Patience’s farm- 
ing almost every day. “Thee will not have thy hundred-fold, Pashe,” Martin 
would say good-naturedly, “I do not know what the man sowed who got that, but 
not such wheat as we sow. But thee will have a good twenty-fold, and maybe, 
thirty-fold. And that is enough for a beginning in farming.” 

“The good Lord did not say that all bore a hundred-fold, even then and there,” 
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said the girl’s mother, laughing. “Some had a hundred and some thirty. And I 
believe he loved one as much as the other.” 

When Martin told her the time had come, Patience cut her tall wheat with her 
own scissors. Her mother kept the thirty tall stalks of straw, and laid them by 
under the eaves for the time when Patience should learn to braid them. And 
Patience with her own fingers, in the autumn twilight, picked all the big grains 
from the husks. Martin himself, marveled that they were so large, and his good- 
natured father praised Patience that she picked her seed so well. So, as she 
picked, the girl made two piles, one for “the best, the very, very best,” and another 
for what her father told her to mark as second grade. She counted the full grains 
which she called the “Pharaoh wheat,” and she had five hundred and seventy ker- 
nels. She made for herself a little bag from a dish-clout, and sewed the ends to- 
gether, and hid it away with her treasures. 


III. 

So, when October came, and the mill was running briskly, if only there had 
been grain enough for it to grind, Patience called Martin one afternoon and asked 
him how she was to plant “Pharaoh.” “‘Lean kine’ I will not plant at all,” she 
said, laughing. “It shall not be said of me that I started poor crops in this brave, 
new world, which hath such wonders in it.” The scrap of Shakespeare had stolen 
to her ears from a sailor on the ship. Neither she nor her brother guessed where 
the sailor heard it, and still less that she had misquoted it. Martin always petted 
her, and would have done much more for her than make a garden-bed. He went 
out at once, surveyed her present possessions, and saw at a glance how they could 
beenlarged. “I must bring thee some of the posies from the woods,” he said, “if 
there is ever a time when the sun will 
not burn them before we can move them. 
Thy beans do thee credit, like thy wheat, 
my darling, and thee is the best farmer 
of us all.” So he brought his spade 
and his pick, he drove in pickets strong 
enough to keep off any wandering pig, 
he warned her that her worst enemies 
were the fowlsshe loved so well, and then 
made her a bed big enough for her 
heart’s most earnest desire. He dammed 
off the straggling water which came 
down from the wood above. There was 
space for the posies which were to come 
from the swamp, there was a large corner 
where she was to plant another spring 
the Indian corn which the old squaw 
had given her, there were a dozen poles 
for her beans, which were to be: glorious 
in another summer, there were long 
beds for her peas, and, in the midst of 
all, well away from the rush of water 
from the thatched roof, was a space es- 
pecially raked and sifted, where Pharaoh 
was to have his five hundred and seven- 
ty-two full stalks of grain. “Thee shall 
have a stalk for each day of the year, 
little one, and two hundred and seven 
stalks more. With such good luck as 
thee has had, we will have thirty-fold 
this time.” And with her own hand Pa- 
tience planted Pharaoh as he bade her. 
She had a bit of worn-out net which 
one of the fishermen gave her, and she 
pinned this carefully over Pharaoh’s bed 

and the parts around it. She drove off cocks and hens with unflinching 

perseverance, and even taught the little spaniel who had followed all their 

wanderings, that he must not leap inside that enclosure. Little had the 

girl to call her away from home, and her watchfulness, therefore, was 

easy, until the snow fell and protected all. If she had known it, it en- 
riched all; “Snow is the poor man’s manure.” 

With that fall’s success in the mill, and with work which knew no such petty 
limits as twelve hours, or even thirteen, Coram and Martin cleared a farm where 
no freshets would sweep away their planting. Between the stumps they compelled 
the horses to drag their light plow. And, ina fashion, they got in their oats and 
their barley, and their wheat. By this time also, Coram was willing to plant as 
much of the Indian’s corn as he planted of all the rest. “But this we will make 
ready for, in winter,” he said. “We will keep ourselves warm by felling the great 
pines yon, and by burning them when they are felled.” 

And all was as he said. 

His wheat harvest made but a poor show compared with what he would have 
seen in Kent. His barley was poorer yet. But the oats were full and strong. 
“But nobody has such wheat in this land,” said he, after their little Harvest Home, 
“as the lasses do. How big is thy farm, Patience, and are there three yards of it, 
or six? I only know that I must buy all thy crop for planting another year, even 
if thee weighs it against sixpences. ‘Brave new land,’ is that what thee calls it? 
It is a land where the lasses have better farms than their own daddies have.” 

And little Patience, who was not so little now, blushed crimson, and flung her 
arms around him without saying a word, and kissed him. 


IV. 


Perhaps the origin of the “Pharaoh grains” has been told jin too much detail. 
But it seemed worth while for younger readers, at least, who eat their daily bread 
as if it came to them of course, without anybody’s special effort or care, to be car- 
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his wheat in his field, and Lawrence and Martin sowed “Pharaoh” in what they 
knew as “the upper garden.” Pharaoh had become an important element in the 
family life, and it was understood that Patience would not like to have her crop 


ried back to some of the chances and difficulties of a beginning. The story need 
not be told with the same nicety for a year or two more. For enough has been 
told to show why and how it happened that the little girl’s handful came to be 
planted separately, and why, from year to year, the product was kept separately. 
It was no trifling task, after her third harvest, to lay out in succession on the large 
kitchen table, one and another measure of the great yellow grains, and to put upon 
the floor, in the old Indian basket, those which were a little shriveled, or for any 
reason not so full as the others. A dozen, perhaps, had been pierced by a misera- 
ble little worm, hardly bigger round than a large pin, who had worked his way out 
of them. Patience buried these behind the coals in the smouldering ashes of the 
fireplace. Her beloved grains were far beyond her counting now. And while she 
kept her first bag, with a certain superstitious love or respect, she had to make a 
much larger bag to hold the increase of her harvest. Thirty times fifty is fifteen 
hundred, and in another year thirty times fifteen hundred made forty-five thou- 
sand grains. Patience, who is no longer little Patience, but tall Patience, and, be it 
added in a whisper, pretty Patience, did not even make this calculation. But she 
did weigh her bags, and laid them in the corner of the great meal-chest, of which 
she was now the mistress. And thus she knew that Pharaoh had kept up to his old 
standard. Nota grain of all that was thus chosen was ever made into meal. No, 
it was saved for autumn sowing. And all Patience’s original garden, and more, 
well manured by Martin’s loving care, was needed for Pharaoh’s tyrannical requisi- 
tions. 

But two years was a long time for Goodman Coram to remain in one home. 
He was one of those who “hunger for the horizon.” And so soon as men began to 
suspect that the sandy gravel of the bay shores was not even equal to old Kent 
for farming land, so soon also there began to be great rumors of “The Great River 
of the West,” as watering meadows to which the little freshet-washed fields of the 
Neponset were as a handkerchief pinned on the mainsail of a man-of-war. This 
was not the great river of which we know the name 
as Meschachipi, or Mississippi. It was a river which 
the Minneapolis and St. Paul people would think a 
very little river, but which was big to an Indian of 
the bay, and which from its meadows fed young 
New England as the Mississippi valley feeds the New 
England of today. Coram had not been at the Ded- 
ham home for two years before he was sent for to New 
Plymouth for some advice as to their mill-gear. 
There he met some of the traders to the “great river” 
and came home full of enthusiasm with what they 
told him. There was to be the place for a miller; 
there was to be the region from which 
the country was to be fed. 

Here it proved hs was right, and, ac- 
cordingly, he led his vagrant family 
there, when they had lived little more 
than three years in their home on the ie 
Neponset river. But this was a long y, 
time for an adventurer like Goodman : 
Coram. 

And, once more, the family was di- 
vided. This time Patience, and Law- 
rence, and Mildred, and Martin were of 
the party which went across the land, 
while the little children, with the mill- 
gear, and their mother and the various 
stores, went in a trading vessel, out through the bay, around 
by the perilous passage of Cape Cod and Nantucket, anchored 
once and again in the Vineyard sound and in Long Island 


mixed in with the more vulgar crop of the larger field. It was no longer a crop to 
be watered with the suds of the washtubs. It had to take the chances with the 
most demucratic wheat, of the rain and the dew. But when spring came, Patience 
was delighted to see how firmly the stalks came up and how bravely they grew 
under those hot suns and under those healthy spring showers. Her father was as 
proud of her harvest as he was of his own, and was willing to confess once and 
again that she had the best show of them all. It was really quite a large patch 
which grew from the careful sowing of Lawrence and Martin, and when a hot July 
crowned the work of the showers of May and June, Goodman Coram himself con- 
fessed that never in his best English experience had he seen better grain. 


V. 


It was half-past three of a July morning. The eastern sky was alla sea of pale 
pearly light; in the lower edge of it just the first suspicion of yellow. From his 
tent, half hidden under some low patch pines, came Lawrence Skeats, now a tall, 
handsome young fellow, more than six feet high, with a paddle on his left shoulder, 

and an ax in his right hand. He was browned 
| with the sun, but the English glow still 
shone in his cheeks, and such a mass of curly 
auburn hair blazed round his head as never 
glorified Apollo. Hesat on the rai] fence, with 
his ax and with his paddle at his side, watch- 
ing the door of the log-cabin, over which 
climbed scarlet beans and ground nut and 
Virginia creeper. The young fellow’s thoughts 
were carried back to his father’s cottage at 
3 Hampshire, in the old home. He sat whistling 
Dae at first, and then humming the song which he 
had heard his father sing in those days:— 

















“Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Pheebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes, 
With everything that pretty bin;— 
My lady sweet, arise!” 

He looked round at the last words, but on 
the high ridge there was no Pheebus yet, only 
the long golden streak which made it sure that 
Phoebus was coming. 

Patience had promised her lover that she 
would be up before sunrise, and go with him 
to the little bayou, almost a pond, from which 
he had brought her her pond-lilies, so that 
she might see the pretty daily miracle of their 
opening. She was, let us hope, not quite so 
impatient as he was for the appointment; at 
least, it would not have been like her to say so. 
But, on the other hand, she was not too late, 
and, by the time the boy sangof the “winking 
Mary-buds,” the girl pushed open the door and 
came smiling toward him, offering him her 
hand, and then insisting on carrying the pad- 

y dle. A little walk—not half a mile—in which 
a they brushed the dew from the grass in the 


sound, and then, by favorable winds, pushed forward for a ai ete see narrow path, and then the birch-canoe which 
fortnight to the great river. This time the marching party os GRAVES, Lawrence himself and some friendly squaws 
came in ahead of the sailing party, and this time Martin and had built the autumn before, clean within as 
the boys, who could swing an ax with the best of the men Patience’s kneading-table, with a prettily 
now, had made a good beginning for their father and mother, dressed tasseled deer-skin for her to sit on, and 
in cutting the logs ready for lifting, sothat the cabin was soon “PATIENCR PICKED ALL THE BIG GRAINS a bunch of wild roses on one side, and of white 


built and there was but little tent-life for the women before 

they were fairly established. That valley wasas beautiful as 

it is now, and Goodwife Coram hoped that this time they 

had come to the home where they were to remain. Surely her goodman would 
hear of nothing that was better than this. Here was to be the home which she 
had promised herself so long. 

Of all such emigration, the temptation is to the new settler to come somewhere 
where he may plow at once, without that irksome or tiresome business of cutting 
down the timber, burning it, and so creating a farm. On the other side, as poor 
Coram found to his cost, in the little Mattapan valley, a meadow was a place not 
to be trusted too fully, even if one go up on the second terrace. Here, in their 
new Eden, they had the example of the squaws, who were the Indian farmers, and 
were able to profit by some of ‘their rough hydraulic enginery. That is to say, 
their custom was to take a good bit of land on an upper terrace, and to fortify 
themselves by a low log rampart, which would not, indeed, bear the pressure of a 
heavy freshet, but which would be able to keep an accidental flood from the high- 
est water levels from ravaging the field. Even before the cabin was well covered 
in, Coram and his boys, who were as good to him as men, felled one and another 
tree, so that it should answer such a purpose of protection for a few acres, re- 
solved not to be caught again as they had been caught before. Nor were they. 
The cabin itself stood on ground somewhat higher than this terrace. For it is one 
of the peculiarities of that beautiful river, pointing back, Isuppose, to bits of its 
geological history, that, as one lake after another gave way in the formation of 
New England, different terraces rose from the river, and you may take your 
choice at what height you will live above the stream. This time the father sowed 
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’ azalea on the other. 
“How sweet they are, Lawrence, and how 
nice in thee to have them ready.” 

The proud lad only blushed, intimated that they were not half sweet enough 
for her, stepped into the boat and pushed off, and in a minute they were in the 
middle of the little lake. 

What loving things he said to her, or what kind answers she made to him, who 
shall tell after two hundred and fifty years? Guess if you can, Maud and Mau- 
rice, but they are not here written down. The balance of the boat does not per- 
mit him to put his arm around her, even if she would have permitted, and he can 
not press his lips upon her cheek, as sometimes he had done. But there were only 
five or six jealous cubits between them, and he could see the play of the blood as 
it went and came in her cheeks, and hear what she said, though it were only in a 
whisper. And he could sit and wonder how the good God himself could make 
anything so beautiful as she. And the girl, hardly conscious of the intensity of his 
admiration, was happy because he was happy, was happy because the lake and the 
trees were so beautiful, and the reflection of the trees in the still water. Was the 
morning dawn always as exquisite as this? If it were, why, it was wicked in them 
that they did not come out to see it every day! Something like this they said. But 
neither of them said much. Both of them were thé good God’s children, and had 
been so trained that they were not afraid of Him. Each of them would have liked 
to say just the words which John Milton—perhaps that very morning—was think- 
ing of putting into the mouth of Eve:— 

: “These are thy glorious works, Parent of Good.” 
But, of a sudden, the miracle was perfected for which they had come. It was 
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the girl who saw it first. “There is one!” she cried, as a great white lily opened it- 
self to the sun. “Surely, it was not there before!” 

No, pretty Patience, or it was only a bud before. And lily buds open to the sun 
as quickly as girls change into women. 

Lawrence looked over his shoulder to see the “chaliced flower” floating on the 
lake, and skilfully drew the boat to it, so that Patience might take it for her prize. 
In the minute in which she did so, half ‘a dozen more had opened, and, as she 
looked up, she saw them. “There—oh! and there! There, Lawrence, look there! 
Oh, they are everywhere!” 

Yes, that is the beauty of morning on such a lake, where there are so many of 
these maiden-queens waiting to meet the SunGod. And Lawrence, delighted that 
she 80 enjoyed the new pleasure which he had prepared for her, skilfully pushed 
the boat from one to another as she pointed. At last, indeed, there needed no 
pointing or exclamation. The surface, just now brown, or blue, or green, as it re- 
flected shadow, or sky, or tree, was everywhere flecked with the pure white of the 
lilies, as they waited, hoping that the girl would need them. 

The space between them in the canoe was filled with the mass of them which 
she had collected, when Lawrence for the first time looked northward in the sky. 
In an instant his face changed. 

“Patience, stand up—look yon! 

“Smoke indeed,” cried she, in dismay like his own. 
God!” 

And already he was driving the boat to the landing. Three minutes and they 
are there; two more, with no thought of their cargo now, nor of ax or paddle, they 


What is that, smoke?” 
“Not near the house, thank 






are running up the sloping bank. The smoke, and even tongues of fire, were only 
too visible, just beyond the northeast point, where the mountain had turned the 
course of the river. 

“J will run to the house and warn them,” cried he. “Do thou go right to the 
tent and wake Martin,” and, as he spoke, he threw back to her his whittle. “Cut 
all the cords, bid Martin roll up the canvas, and we will come for it.” The girl 
caught the knife, and ran, like Diana herself, to call her sleeping brother. 

Yes, and neither of them had a minute too much for what they had to do. 
Lawrence thundered at the cabin door. His cry waked all who were there, and 
some sort of clothing was wrapped round the little ones. Goodman Coram him- 
self was away, caring for the Windsor mills. But the two boys who slept there, 
‘were made to put on shoes and breeches. Mrs. Coram, with the girls, carried to 
the safe covert of the trees such things of worth as women could handle. The 
new baby, most precious of all, and the other little ones were left there, under the 
care of the wondering Robert. And in a few minutes more—in time, thank God! 
Martin and Lawrence and the rest appeared, stumbling through the thicket, with 
the great roll of the tent-cover. Two of the young fellows climbed upon the roof 
of the cabin. ‘There was tinie still to do their work well, though they could see 
that the fire had turned the point, and could plainly hear its roar as it rushed 
through the tall grasses of the meadow, on which no rain had fallen for a fort- 
night. Before a single burning leaf or straw fell upon it, the dangerous thatch 
was covered with the canvas, and Martin at his post, Lawrence at his, on the 
leeward side of the roof, were throwing water over the sheet, as the hard-working 

women supplied: it in buckets from below. The air grew hotter and hotter, but 





the women and the men were wet from top to toe, and hardly felt or knew whether 
they were hot or cold. Within thirty yards of them there was nothing to feed the 
fire. A little line of maples, which had been spared in chopping, from some In- 
dian’s talk of their sugar, parted the homestead lot from the broken field. And, 
after a terrible hour, they knew that the fire storm had passed them and was 
speeding its way down the valley. Men and women, boys and girls, their faces 
were black with smoke and with the crock of cinders. 

The house was saved! But the harvest on the meadows was gone! 

Jotham and Robert were sent down in Lawrence’s canoe to call back poor 
Coram to the scene of desolation, and at the night of the third day after the fire, 
he was with his wife and children. Such men—hopeful and eager to make a 
change when none is necessary—are always the more depressed when misfortune 
falls upon them which they have not expected. And now it was Goodwife Coram 
who was encouraging her husband, and Patience who was trying to make him un- 
derstand that things were reaily not as bad as they were on the night when they 
gathered so hopefully at. Watertown, glad that the voyage was well over. 

“For now, dear father,” said the girl, “we have a house over our heads, we have 
enough to eat and to drink, we have a field all broken up and ready to plant again, 
and we have neighbors and friends within five miles, to whom we can go to borrow 
salt or sugar.” 

“And what are we to do,” said poor Coram, gloomily, “between this time and 
next summer, when the crops will be ripe, Patience, if so be another fire does not 
sweep down the valley and finish them again?” 

But here the good wife put in a word. She reminded him that there would be 
as many shad and salmon in the river as there had been in the spring, that there 
would be as many pigeons and turkeys in the sky as there had been for a thousand 
years, that they had in the out-house, which had been preserved so skilfully by 
the boys, the tubs of salt fish which they had all worked together to lay down in 


“THE SURFACE WAS EVERYWHERE FLECKED WITH THE PURE 
WHITE OF THE LILIES.” 





April. “Thou shalt not say that we are going to starve,in a land flowing with 
milk and honey. What was it, Nathan, that thee told me of this Tartar wheat 
which people plant in July and harvest in the early autumn? We will send the 
boys to the fort with these skins and they shall bring up enough to us for all that 
we can eat, and all that we can sell to the redskins here.” 

They were all sitting where they looked upon the black ground, which was not 
even stubble, where the fire had burned so savagely all Natham Coram’s standing 
corn. Not a straw was left of the yellow acres which had been so promising to his 
eye only eight days before. This was the field which, in his wife’s simple hus- 
bandry, was to be covered with buckwheat before the summer was over. “And 
then, father,” said Patience, “it will be time to put in our winter wheat.” Andthe 
sad man answered his daughter without any smile this time. “Neither love nor 
money will buy wheat for the planting at any of the forts. None of them had our 
luck; there was a blast here and a blight there, and if our new mill can not grind 
oats, and these hard Indian corns, I might as well have built them a pigeon-coop 
as a windmill.” 

“But, father dear,” pleaded Patience, “thee does not remember anything. Thee 
thinks that all is gone when all is not gone. Come up with me and see how thy 
little apple trees have been growing, and see what is growing all around them and 
almost hiding them.” So she led the way to the upper garden, and there, sure 
enough, screened from the cinders by a stretch of the maple forest, was the gor- 
geous yellow of “Pharaoh’s” harvest, just ready for the reaping. “If thou art as 
wise, dear father, as I think, we will not cry over spilled milk any longer, but we 
will all take our sickles and attack Pharaoh on four sides. And this year he shall 
be threshed and winnowed as men thresh wheat, and not as women do in their 
farming. See if there is not seed-corn for another summer, and tell me if, at the 
mill, anybody brings in better wheat than the miller’s daughter?” 

And her father took her in his arms and kissed her. And, after the harvest of 
the next suthmer, when there had been no freshet and no fire, and no mildew and 
no weevil, when Nathan Coram’s crops of oats and barley were such as he had 
never dreamed of in Kent, when his great bins of Indian corn were so big that 
he did not know how it was to be husked or to be shelled, first of all he and Law- 
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rence and Martin threshed out the English wheat, which had grown as never En- 
glish wheat did before. And they tied it in great bags and stacked it, and Nathan 
Coram said to Lawrence: “We will not eat a kernel of it, Lawrence. But when 
the new house is finished and the wedding-day comes, the boys shall carry it over 
there and Patience’s wheat shall be Patience’s dowry.” 


And it wasall so. And if anyone, stumbling over the old accounts of Governor 
Haynes or of Mr. Pynchon, finds the credit or the debit for so many pecks or so 
many bushels of “Pharaoh,” it is because these old settlers, for their planting, 
bought Lawrence Skeat’s best winter wheat, the best which was ever yet seen on 
the river. Edward Everett Hale. 


Inrroven [MILL ARCHITECTURE. 





ITH respect to improvement in mill buildings, little has 
been. done, so far as I know, which is of a praise- 
worthy character from a constructive standpoint, 
despite the suggestions which have come through this 
journal. With respect to all matters except mill 
machinery, millers and mill builders appear to be 
apathetic. The cost of insurance is of little impor- 
tance, if we may judge by the light of substantial ef- 
fort to effect a reduction. There appears to be no 
great care for anything aside from that which has to 
do directly with the manufacturing and marketing 











. plan, three inches in thickness, and then covered with roofing tile. 


of the product. It is true that matters of this kind 
have engrossed the best thought and attention 
of all concerned; but, on the other hand, it 
should be realized that there are substantial 





said that the methods were impracticable and could not be carried out by millers. 
But: I notice that ratesof insurance have not decreased in the meantime, nor are 
they likely to until millers take a higher view of this question. The gentleman 
who criticised my paper said that I should have suggested something which would 
not depart from the methods to which people were used, and that there was no 
reason for their being agitated about new matters. There is nothing to be derived 
from dodging a question of this kind. It is not a matter that can be worked out 
in one year or five years. A start should be made. When the milling revolution 
was organized no large number talked about a conservatism which implied a sta- 
tionary state of mind. That is, nobody talked about anything of this kind and 
made any money in milling. 
The present method of constructing a flour mill is the best possible one leading 
to its total and rapid destruction by fire- 
Hence, a high cost of insurance. Now a 
method of construction which will lead to 





benefits to be derived through the reduction of 
insurance charges on mill property. The cost 
of insurance makes the rate of insurance. 
Thirty-five to forty per cent thereof is the ex- 
pense of securing business to the companies; 
the other sixty per cent is represented by the 
losses. Now it is manifest that if risks equal- 
ly hazardous have been insured for rates vary- 
ing from one-tenth to one-twentieth of that 
paid by many of our mills, a certain large re- 
duction may be made in flour-mill insurance. 
The mill building does not influence the cost 
of doing insurance business. However, a good 
organization for securing business will insist 
that the buildings be of proper character. 

It is known that one of the conditions 
which influence the rate of insurance in flour 
mills is their great height. On the other 
hand, it is well. to bear in mind that the cot- 
ton mills of New England, which have se- 
cured their insurance at a cost of less than 
one-fourth of one per cent for years, are not, 
generally speaking, low buildings, though a 
constant effort is being made to reduce their 
height. 

In the plan prepared for this article, and 
which is shown in another part of this issue, 
an effort has been made to reduce the height 
of a mill building. They could be made much 
lower than is here shown, but this is a step 
in the direction of low buildings. The walls 
are of brick, the floors of “slow-burning” con- 
struction. The roof covering is made first. of 
plank, laid according to the slow-burning 








There is noth- 
ing experimental about any of this. Without the slow-burning construction 
method of floor building, the factory mutuals of New England would not be 
able to secure to their policy holders the very low rates of insurance which have 
come to them. 

In this connection it is well to bear in mind that cotton and woolen mills in the 
west are in some instances paying as high as four and five per cent for their insur- 
ance. This illustration is given for the purpose of showing that it is not thechar- 
acter of the business which makes the rate of insurance. Millers are not justified 
in the thought that they must pay high rates of insurance because they are mill- 
ers. Asit is, it is probable that they get their insurance as cheaply as anyone can 
afford to write it, according to present methods of doing insurance business and 
the way in which the mills are constructed. It is better to face this fact than it is to 
shamble around, protest, demand low rates and kick generally. All questions of 
this kind are settled on their merits. 

Several years ago I read a paper on mill insurance before a convention of mill- 
ers and outlined the principles of the highest practice in factory mutual organiza- 
tions, and in this connection I considered not only the business methods but as 
well the constructive methods of their buildings. After I had finished reading 
my paper, one of the members of the assembly proceeded to sit down on its views, 
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less rapid destruction will cost less money to 
insure. If it could not be burned at all the 
insurance would cost nothing. Here we have 
the two extremes. 

Slow-burning construction on the princi- 
ples set forth by the drawings submitted 
herewith has had a test of some thirty years, 
and its insurance value is well-known. It is 
better than iron construction; it is better than 
anything which depends upon iron for its sta- 
bility. The wood which is on the inside is so 
arranged as to present few edges and nothing 
but heavy material to the action of fire. There 
are girders eight feet apart, over which is laid 
three-inch planking flatwise. On top of the 
three-inch planking is the seven-eighths-inch 
floor. Around the outside of the mill room is 
a passage which is four feet and a half wide. 

It forms an alley-way around all the machin- 
ery, and is floored first with two thicknesses of 
inch-and-a-half material, laid in reverse diago- 
nals, so as to bind the entire structure togeth- 
er, over which is laid the lighter flooring men- 
tioned. This isa device invented by Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson, and it no doubt will afford 
greater stability to the structure. It forms a 
horizontal truss around the entire frame. 
There are no joists set on edge, or open parti- 
tions, or light sheathing, or anything of that 
character in this structure. 

The form of the roof is suggested with 
a view of securing a large amount of available 
space and at the same time securing abund- 
ance of light to all parts of the upper portion 
of the building. We all know that when we get into the upper story of a mill the 
parts near the walls are not as available as those in the central part of the struct- 
ure. Particularly is this true when it is desired to do away with long conveyors. 
The form of the roof in this structure is suggested by the angle of spouting from 
the upper part of the apex. As will be noticed, all of this part of the building 
is lighted from the dormers. The roof itself should be covered with tiling, as 
well as the dormer faces and sides. Roof tiling is a clay product, and at the 
same time that it sheds the water quite as well as slate, it forms a protection from 
fire the same as would a like covering of brick. Slate is not a protection from fire. 
On the contrary it cracks and spalls under a high temperature. The stairway 
to the upper portion of this building is surrounded by a brick wall until it comes 
to the roof, from whence it is carried to the apex of the roof surrounded by a 
four-inch lamina wall. 

One of the peculiarities of this plan is the arrangement of the second story. 
It is sixteen feet and a half high, with an intervening floor in three of the bays. 
The alleyway of the side and two spaces inside the main structure are left open. 
So within this story there are three divisions 4rranged for half stories. They form 
galleries and are surrounded by railings, and, in case of necessity, can be connected 
one with the other by short bridges. They would be thus arranged under any cir- 
cumstances at the ends, and in the intermediate spaces if desired. This arrange- 
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ment would be found particularly convenient in grouping purifiers, bolting ma- 
chinery, etc. It would afford a ready inspection at the same time that it would 
facilitate a ready passage of light from the windows to the interior of the struc- 
ture. If the two or three-story mill idea is ever carried out it will be done in some 
such way as this, 

The main story is thirteen feet high. The basement is twelve and the basement 
windows are surrounded by area walls. The idea of these areas is to give plenty 
of light to the interior. It would be well to have them extend the full length of 
the mill and protect the opening by a railing. This would make a beautiful, light 
basement and one which would be in bright contrast with the dark, gloomy places 
which are common to somany of our mills. A basement floor may well be covered 
with cement. There should first be a bed of sand about a foot deep, and on the 
top of this should be a three-inch bed of Portland cement concrete, which in turn 
should be coated with a smooth covering of Portland cement mortar. This will 
make a floor as hard and lasting as stone and as smooth as desired. This floor 
should be lined off at proper intervals with four-by-six sills, sawed into dove-tail 
form and built into the concrete. This would form a most excellent base to which 
light machinery could be bolted. If these sills were let into the concrete about 
five feet apart throughout the length of the structure and set flush with the top 
coating, it would form a necessary attachment for any machinery which might 
come into the basement, unless it be the very heavy machinery for which special 
preparation could be made. 

The lower part of the foundation is of stone, preferably a hard, magnesian lime- 
stone, which does not readily absorb moisture, and which usually has a good nat- 
ural bed. However, where stone in large quantities is not at hand there are noob- 
jections to a foundation of sewer brick. Sewer brick are those which are extraor- 
dinarily hard and are not of the same absorbent nature as brick which are less hard. 
One way to treat brick to render them less absorbent even than the hardest sewer 
brick, is to heat them and dip their outer edges in hot coal tar. They absorb the 
coal tar to a slight depth and this contributes largely totheir value for foundation 
purposes. At the grade line it is well to place non-absorbent stone, or, if not that, 
two or three layers of glazed brick. The stone will usually be cheaper. Either 
will prevent the passage of moisture from the earth below to the brick above. 

It is to be noticed in this building that the pilasters show considerable projec- 
tion and that the windows are very large. The windows are made very large for 
the purpose of affording ample light, and the projections are made of stone for the 
purpose of affording great stability to the structure. The filling walls between the 
pilasters are not necessarily heavy, for the reason that they do not have to carry 
great weight. The weight is carried to the pilasters and the inside posts, and the 
brick work is virtually a shell, self-supporting on the exterior and surrounding a 
self-supporting interior frame-work. This condition meets one of the essential re- 
quirements of good building. 

The floor planking on the interior, where it comes in connection with the brick 
as well as the girders, rests on corbels which project from the inside of the wall. 
Thus the wall is not weakened by the wood-work going to the inside: The girders 
in a structure of this kind should be formed in two sections. They should be bolt- 
ed together at the ends and in the middle and have an air-space between. This 
prevents dry rot or decay in any form. 

Attention is called to the form of the iron “T” heads of the posts, and to the 
fact that iron pintles are entirely dispensed with. These pintles are usually set 
upon the iron 'T below and continue through the girder to the upper floor line, on 
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which rest the posts above. In the plan shown the post comes down on to the top 
of the iron-work, forming a T, and thus the cost and disadvantage of the large 
amount of iron are done away with. The side form of the T head, where the iron 
comes up over the top of the girder, is calculated to give it great strength. The 
brackets under the projecting part of the T act as auxiliary supports. This T 
head the writer has used in a very heavy wholesale house and it was found to be 
in every way satisfactory under great loads. 

Too much can not be said for the large windows in this building. Light is an 
enemy to disorder and uncleanliness, and the mill which can be cared for with the 
least effort will receive the most attention. Where there is good light by day the 
inspection of the stock and working parts of the machinery is made easy and 
hence attention is multiplied. Many of the windows are arranged with the sash 
on hinges or loose pin butts. In this way the sash can be thrown around against 
the wall and leave the window entirely open from top to bottom. Hence in sum- 
mer good ventilation will be afforded, as the entire space is open. These openings 
can be protected by bars which will prevent people from walking out. 

Above the foundation there is no stone used in any part of the structure. As 
said before, the walls are of brick. The window sills and wall coping and the few 
decorative features which appear are of terra cotta or molded brick. Hence 
there is nothing to be injured or in any way affected by fire. At the same time, the 
general cost of the structure is reduced. I have made use of terra cotta sills and 
find them entirely satisfactory. The cost is less than when made of stone. It 
may be said that the general form of the exterior of the structure suggests an ex- 
pensive building. Such a statement could not be made in truth, though it might 
be impelled from the fact that some of the forms are slightly unusual. It is in- 
tended to arrange the various constructive details in good form and proportion, 
and it is only the constructive details which are slightly ornamented for the sake 
of securing a satisfactory external appearance to the building. Mill buildings 
which are pleasing to look upon are rare indeed. There is no more reason, why 
they should not be attractive than that the same thing should be true of other 
buildings. Attractiveness in a structure of this kind is not owing to cost but 
rather to a knowledge of proportion and the proper accentuation of constructive 
details. The same money that will make an unattractive building will make one 
which is attractive. Such a quality is owing to the taste displayed and not the 
money expended. 

In this connection I give a photographic print of a mill owned by O. A. Ains- 
worth & Co., of Ypsilanti, Mich., of which Mason & Rice, of Detroit, are the archi- 
tects. There is nothing about this building to suggest unusual or unnecessary ex- 
pense. The decorative features are secured entirely through the use of ordinary 
brick. The proportions are good, the arches which surround the openings are 
striking, and altogether the effect in this building is very picturesque and very 
satisfactory. It is oneof the few mill buildings which have been built that can lay 
any claim whatever to attractiveness. While Mr. Ainsworth has shown the good 
taste to select capable architects to do his work, he has exhibited bad taste in an- 
other direction, by nailing a very common sign over a very beautiful arch which 
covers a door-way. 

The general tendency in all building work, whether it be of mills or factories 
or commercial and domestic structures, is away from commonness and crudeness. 
When we consider that it costs no more to make a building attractive, than to 
make it ordinary and common, the result is certainly worthy of the effort required. 
Louis H,. Gibson. 
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UCH statistical matter is annually furnished by the 
exchanges of our leading cities, to show the results of 
the business of the years as they pass. Little atten- 
tion has, however, so far as we are aware, been given 
to the history and description of the exchanges them- 
selves. We therefore decided to compile for this issue 
such a history and account,so far as the facts were avail- 
able,and the results of our investigations are embodied 
in the matter following. No similar compilation has, 
we believe, been presented to the public—a fact some- 
what singular when the real interest of the matter to 
a large number of people is considered. We especially 

commend to the attention of our readers the excellent illustrations here given of 

the various exchange buildings and the chief officials of the different bodies occu- 
pying them. The showing made for American cities, both in respect to officials 
and buildings, is one for our citizens to be proud of. We think it would be hard 














indeed to find a finer-looking body of men than those which are here presented as 


the commercial representatives of our enterprising and prosperous cities. 


THE New YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 


Although incorporated under its present title only a little over a quarter’ of a 
century ago, the New York Produce Exchange really dates back to the infancy of 
this country under the white man, and of the metropolis of the New World, under 
the “Dutch dynasty” of Washington Irving, when the Market Felde, of New Am- 
sterdam, was situated on the west side, as the produce exchange is now located on 
the east side of Bowling Green. The contrast between this modern temple of 
commerce and the little straw-thatched shed which served as the market place 
for the traders of the New World nearly three centuries ago, could scarcely be 
more striking. Later, this market place was extended into the Broadway sham- 
bles, at the southern terminus of the thoroughfare that now divides Manhattan 
island in halves. 

This was the only market on this island, until about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when the swell residence portion of the city was situated on the 
Battery, and the city itself was bounded on the north by a stone wall, from which 
Wall street afterward derived its name. The Battery and Bowling Green aristoc- 
racy of that day demanded the removal of this market place, which was then 
crowded down Whitehall street toward the East river to the “Strand,” almost on 
the site of the first produce exchange, built two centuries later. This was known 
as the “Custom House Bridge market,” or the Rialto of the new world. But there 
was no regular exchange built in this city until 1690, when one was erected at the 

_ foot of Broad street, on the East river water front. This served both as a market 
and aplace for the gathering of business men, engaged in all classes of mercantile 
pursuits, until 1727, when a meal exchange, for the sale of grain, corn and meal, 
was established at the foot of Wall, and the sale of these commodities was forbid- 
den by ordinance, in any other place within the city limits, until 1741. 

The problem of cheap transportation for the first time then confronted the 
people of Gotham, and the “Royal exchange” was built in 1752 to supply this want. 
It consisted of a brick building standing upon raised arches across the canal that 
then flowed along the present site of Broad street into the East river. Here the 
wholesale produce of the city centered until 1769, when the chamber of commerce, 
which represented the import trade of New York in those days, as it did long after, 
obtained possession of this exchange and held it until the war of the revolution, 
during which period the commerce of the city hdd concentrated along South 
street, whose name once stood for the merchant princes of the new world, as Wall 
street. has since done for its financiers. 

By the end of the last century, however, it had been again scattered by the 
growth of trade, and the neglect of sanitary regulations, and only the flour and 
grain men remained, congregating daily on the street at the corner of South and 
Broad, and transacting their business on the “curb-stone” when the weather was 
pleasant, and in an adjoining restaurant when otherwise. Fora quarter of a cen- 
tury after the completion of the Erie canal in 1825, this was all the exchange there 
was in this city—a go-as-you-please body of merchants, without an organization 
or a building of its own. In 1853, the “New York corn exchange” was organized, 
and a building at the corner of Broad and South streets was reconstructed into an 
exchange. But the growth of the grain, flour, provision and produce trades was 
so rapid after the development of this state and the west, by means of the Erie 
canal, all of which trade was then brought to the docks and ships along South 
street, and from which also our rapidly growing export trade with the West Indies 
and Europe was then all done, that larger accommodations were demanded. In 
1862 the name and location were changed to that of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, to embrace the produce as well as grain and provision trades, and the 
first regular exchange in New York was built on the site of the old “Custom House 
Bridge market,” at Whitehall, Pearl, Moore and Water streets, and these branches 
of business all concentrated again under one organization. 

While, therefore, the produce exchange proper was not chartered until 1862, it 
had practically been in existence under other names or without organization, since 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. This building, or the old produce ex- 
change, was occupied until 1887, when these trades had again outgrown their ac- 
commodations, in less than a quarter of a century, and the present magnificent 
building was erected, almost on the site of the first market place Gotham ever 
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possessed, showing that, notwithstanding the growth of the city from the extreme 
southern end of Manhattan island, and over its northern boundary, the center of 
its export trade has remained, during its entire history, upon its original sites. 
There are no records of the memberships of. these different exchanges, until 
1853, when the corn exchange had a membership of 1,000. When the produce ex- 
change was formally organized in 1862, it had 1,250 members, which had increased 
to 2,000 in 1870, 2,300 in 1875 and 3,000 in 1880, when the gratuity fund was pro- 
posed and the membership limited at that figure. The last 500 increase, however, 
was not due to the natural growth of business, but it was stimulated by attracting 
applicants for life insurance, who brought no business to the exchange. This policy 
was adopted in order to raise additional funds with which to complete the new 
building, whose cost had greatly exceeded the original estimate of $1,000,000, fi- 
nally reaching $3,175,000, with $175,000 additional for adjoining property, needed to 
give an open space and light completely around the building. Notwithstanding 
this excess of cost over design, the rentals of the building have made it a produc- 
tive piece of property, as it now yields $180,000 income, leaving a surplus after pay- 
ing expenses and taxes of $75,000 annually, of which $50,000 is applied to the reduc- 
tion of the mortgage on the building, which is now a little over $1,000,000. This 
leaves the exchange proper, or main hall, freeof rent. The building contains seven 
acres of floor, 188 offices, stately corridors, the main hall of 220x144 feet, 45 feet to 
the ceilings and 65 to the stained-glass sky-light, covering one-fifth of an acre, 
while the girth of the building is one-fifth of a mile. Its front on Bowling Green 
is 312 feet, 150 feet wide, 120 feet high to main roof and 240 to the top of a tower 
44 feet square, containing elevators and commanding one of the finest views of the 
lower part of the city, the harbor and surrounding cities. Its materials are gran- 
ite, iron, brick and terra cotta, of which latter the trimmings and cornices are 
made, the latter bearing the shields of all the states of the Union in high relief. 

The gratuity fund was established in 1882,and now amounts to $1,100,000, after 
having paid to beneficiaries $1,606,000 since 1882, of this $524,000 the past year. 
This is in addition to, and independent of, the exchange building, and is raised by 
an assessment of three dollars each on the 3,000 members for every death, and 
from interest on the investment of the same in bonds and mortgages on real estate. 
The gratuity to original members is $9,000, from which it is graduated down to 
$2,000, for non-original members, the first year. Memberships were originally $200, 
then $300, then 500, then $1,000 and, finally, 32,500, at which the balance of the 3,000 
were all taken in 1880. Since then they have sold as high as $4,000; on the following 
year, but from that time have steadily declined until they have sold the past year at 
$750 or less, as there are a large number held by speculators that can not be rented, 
as the daily attendance is not over 2,000, leaving 1,000 more than arein active use, 
as business has gone down instead of increased since 1882. There is now a proposi- 
tion coming before the exchange to use its surplus rentals in buying up and can- 
celing enough of the surplus memberships to stop their decline and give them 
a rental value. 

One of the most important and at the same time exclusive features of the ex- 
change, is that its charter gives its arbitration committee’s awards the force of a 
judgment by the-supreme court of the state, from which there is no appeal and 
upon which execution issues the same as upon the decree of a court of last resort. 
An immense amount of expensive and tedious litigation is thus avoided by its 
members, who are considered under obligation to submit their differences to arbi- 
tration. 

The president of the produce exchange is Evan Thomas, whose picture accom- 
panies this article, as well as that of its secretary, John V. Hecker. Mr. Thomas 
joined the exchange in 1865, since when he has been engaged in the flour, grain 
and feed business. He has for many years been prominent on the various com- 
mittees of the exchange, as well as in political and municipal affairs. Mr. Hecker 
is the son of the late well-known George V. Hecker, one of the pioneer and most 
successful millers of this city, to whose place the son succeeded on the father’s 
death about two years ago, he having been a partner for many years previously. 
On the organization of the George V. Hecker Co. in June last he was elected pres- 
ident. He has served on the board of managers of the produce exchange the last 
two years, and made a hard fight last summer to secure representation on the grain 
committee to the city mills, on the ground that they consumed one-half the wheat 
that came to this market in 1888, or 11,000,000 out of 20,000,000 bushels. Both of 
these gentlemen represent the younger element in the exchange, and are as popu- 
lar as they are genial and unostentatious, and they have done their full share in 
making the present administration satisfactory to and respected by the members. 

H. A. Pierce. 


THE BOSTON CHAMBER °F COMMERCE. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce is the outgrowth of the old news-room and 
board of trade, the Boston produce and Boston commercial exchanges. About 
1836, a man named Crosby thought that the “Hub” had grown large enough, and 
that the shipping interest was of sufficient importance to maintain a news-room 
where marine intelligence could be obtained, and accordingly he started in a small 
room in the basement of the old statehouse on State street. He prospered so well 
that after a short time competitors arose, in the persons of Messrs. Hudson and 
Smith, who formed a partnership and started an opposition room, with such suc- 
cess that the originator was soon forced to retire. When the merchants’ exchange 
building was erected about 1840 the news-room was removed to the new building, 
with Edwin P. Whipple, the well-known literary writer, as superintendent, and 
John Smith, also a well known character in those days, placed in charge of the 
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marine news department. During the next few years.the exchange was moved 
back and forth, but eventually it drifted back to the old place. ‘ 

The board of trade association was formed in 1854, with Samuel Lawrence as 
president, and, although not a very active body, kept growing until about 1862, 
when it consolidated with the news-room. The excitement.in gold during the war 
caused the formation of the Gold and Stock Telegraph Co., between New York 
and Boston, and as the board was the only reliable source of information, it. re- 
ceiving special information from the “gold room” in New York, the place was often 
the scene of much excitement... Shortly after the war the board removed to 
Chauncy street where it remained until 1873. 

The old corn exchange was started March 6th, 1855, and carried on business in 
a small way, and in various places, for some fifteen years, when the name was 
changed to the Boston Commercial Exchange. After the great fire in 1872, the 
board of trade found its rooms too. small, and in October, 1873, removed to more 
commodious quarters in the old merchants’ exchange building, starting with a 
membership of about 1;100. On November 3rd, of the same year, the Boston Com- 
mercial Exchange also removed to the hall which had been prepared for it above 
those of the board. ’ i 

In 1877 the Boston Produce Exchange was organized and occupied rooms over 
Faneuil Hall market. In 1882 the produce and commercial exchanges, which, up 
to this time, were carried on by yearly subscriptions, as was also the board of trade, 
both adopted a certificated plan of membership, and, in 1883, each organization 
adopted a gratuity fund plan independent of the other. Previous to this time, sev- 
eral atterapts had been made to unite these two bodies, but without success, until 
September 24th, 1885, when the consolidation was effected under the title of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, and the old quarters of the commercial exchange 
were given up. Tne board of trade, finding itself heavily in debt, closed its doors 
on October 1st of the same year, and the 
chamber of commerce was thus left the 
representative business organization of 
New England, a position which it main- 
tains to this day. Since the consolida- 
tion, the membership has steadily in- 
creased, until today it numbers 955 mem- 
bers, each certificate being worth $349, 
in addition to the gratuity benefit, at 
present of $2,100, and which is increased 
by every nine deaths until $2,500 is 
reached, which is the limit. 

The present quarters being much too 
small, a new building is being erected, 
which, when completed, will undoubted- 
ly be one of the handsomest and most 
imposing chamber of commerce build- 
ings in the country. It covers 11,550 
square feet of land, is seven stories high, 
is composed of light pink granite, and 
will cost, when completed, $367,500. The 
chamber will occupy the entire third 
floor, and a portion of the fourth and 
fifth. 

The officers of the exchange are: 
President, Hon. Alden Speare, a promi- 
nent member of the oil trade; vice pres- 
ident, Lamont G. Burnham, well known to the coal trade; treasurer, Frederick N. 
Cheney, of Gilman Cheney & Co., and secretary, William Herbert Pearson. 

Louis W. De Pass. 


THE BALTIMOKE C&KN AND FLOWK EXCHANGE. 


The organization known as the Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange had its 
origin February 3d, 1853, and was the outcome of a conference of merchants which 
was held for the purpose of devising ways and means of relief from the daily hard- 
ships, deprivations and inconveniences incident to that crude and primitive period. 
In those days, when there were no exchanges, it was necessary for traders to 
assemble on street corners in all kinds of weather and exhibit samples on the 
heads of barrels’or anything else found available. A permanent organization of 
the exchange was not, however, effected until February 11th, 1853, when 137 sub- 
scribers were enrolled as members. The first board meeting was held February 
19th, 1853, in the counting room of one of the members, and shortly afterward a 
building on South street was procured for the accommodation of the exchange 
and so used until the spring of 1860, wher: larger and more inviting quarters were 
secured directly opposite, at the corner of South and Wood streets, and answered 
the purpose until the fall of 1882, when the present handsome structure was com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy. 

Repeated efforts were made from time to time to obtain a charter from the 
state legislature, but, owing to the idiosyncrasies of the farmer element, which had 
been prejudiced and influenced against the enterprise by false and misleading 
statements concerning its import, they were of no avail. Asa last resort, the ex- 
change sought its rights through the power vested in the superior court of Balti- 
more city, and in that way, finally succeeded in getting a charter with all the priv- 
ileges desired, and early in the year 1856 the Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange, 
with a membership increased to 350 subscribers, was duly incorporated with $50,- 
000 capital stock. A new and still broader charter, however, was obtained from 
the legislature of 1865. 

The new chamber of commerce building has a width of 84 feet and 6 inches on 
Second street, extending from Holliday street to Postoffice avenue, a depth of 186 
feet, and a height of 106 feet. It was completed in November, 1882, at a cost of 
$600,000, including the. ground. It was built by a stock company, toward the cap- 
ital of which the corn and flour exchange subscribed $100,000. The first three 
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floors of the building: are devoted to offices, while the fourth, or upper floor, is oc- 
Gupied by the exchange, the main hall being 76 feet and 6 inches wide, 140 feet 
deep, and 40 feet and 3 inches high. The exchange holds a twenty years’ lease of 
its quarters, beginning with the date of occupancy, at an annual rental of $12,000. 

The present officers and directors of the exchange are as follows: President, 
Blanchard Randall; first vice president, Robert M. Wylie; second vice president, 
P. H. Macgill; treasurer, George T. Kenly; secretary, William #. Wheatley; as- - 
sistant secretary, Henry A. Wroth; directors—Blanchard Randall, R. M. Wylie, 
George T. Kenly, Robert Ranisay, William A. Brown, E. T. Rinehart, Edgar Gil- 
let, T. B. Hull, P. H.-Macgill, H. A. Parr, George M. Lamb, George T. Gambrill, 
Charles England, John 8S. Hayes, Edward C. Heald. 

Blanchard Randall is the youngest president in the country, probably, and one 
of the best. Secretary Wheatley, to whom we are indebted for much of our data, 
has served the exchange in the capacity of secretary since 1867, having been unan- 
imously re-elected to that position each succeeding year, a compliment which 
shows his worth in these parts and a record he may well be proud of. The 
membership of the Baltimore corn and flour exchange today is about 800, and its 
financial condition is above reproach, as it has about $200,000 invested in good div- 
idend-paying securities, and an inc)me from the annual dues of members, and re- 
ceipts from the inspection department, more than sufficient to meet all running 
expenses. Charles H. Dorsey. 


THE MEKCHANTS’ EXCHANGE OF ST. LOUIS. 


The older merchants of St. Louis claim the honor for that city of having estab- 
lished the first chamber of commerce in the west, if not in the whole country. In 
the summer of 1836,some twenty-five of the traders met and formed an associa- 
tion, and, on January 9th, 1837, were incorporated by the Missouri legislature, un- 
der the name of “The St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce.” The officers for the first 
four years were: President, Edward 
Tracy; vice president, Henry Von Phul, 
and secretary, John Ford. The newcor- 
poration only held meetings once a 
month, but grew in numbers so rapidly 
that in September, 1849, it was decided 
to amalgamate with the millefs’ ex- 
change, which had been formed about 
March lst. Previous to the establish- 
ment of the latter, the produce trade of 
the city was carried on on the levee, in 
the open air, among the piles of wheat, 
corn, hemp and provisions. The steam- 
boats generally arrived in the morning, 
and half the day was usually consumed 
in unloading and sorting the cargoes. 
Meantime, the receivers of wheat would 
be sampling and getting bids from the 
various millers, of whom there were 
some twenty-three then in St. Louis. If 
some of the millers were not on the levee 
the merchants would be compelled tovisit 
them at their mills, which were miles 
apart. The first meeting was held at 
Colonel Tucker’s warehouse, and it was 
unanimously decided that the millers should hire a central room in which they 
would agree to be present between the hours of 11 and 120’clock. The then experi- 
ment, (because there is no doubt but that this was the first produce exchange in the 
United States), was such a pronounced success that the incorporated body made 
overtures to them, and, jointly, they rented a large room on Main street, near 
Olive, operated under the former’s charter, and, inviting in dealers in all commodities 
received from the country tributary to St. Louis, made such a large daily assem- 
blage, that George R. Taylor, and others interested in real estate on Main street, 
between Market and Walnut streets, took counsel together, and, on November 
15th, 1855, through Edward J. Gay, and Robert Barth, made a proposition to the 
exchange to erecta building with a front of 123 feet on Main street, running back 
to Commercial street, and rent all above the main floor to them for ten years, at 
$2,500 per annum. The offer was accepted, and resulted in the building of the 
finest structure west of the Alleghenies. The “Chamber of Commerce Associa- 
tion” still retained full control, and the merchants’ exchange members had no vote 
in the conduct of the organization, simply paying an annual fee for the privileges 
of the floor. When the war broke out, there was of necessity in a border town like 
St. Louis, the metropolis of a slave state, one set of the members doing almost an 
exclusive southern business, while the interest of the remainder lay up the north- 
ern rivers, and each naturally. sympathized with those with whom they had close 
business connections, resulting in the dissension. that culminated in January, 1862, 
in the formation of the “Union Merchants’ Exchange,” which met in two suites of 
offices, next to the post-office,on Third street, having previously had temporary 
quarters at Patchen’s store, and, later, at a room on the north side of Market 
street, between Main and Second streets. The new body increased in numbers, 
the old shrank gradually, and when Colonel Charles L. Tucker, (now living at 
Saco, Me,,) as colonel of the Seventh regiment of enrolled Missouri militia, took 
possession of the old hall, using it as a drill room for his men, and the offices above 
as guard rooms, the old association became practically defunct. In 1864, all the 
old and new members came together again, and the Main street building was again 
occupied by all of the merchants, “peace and harmony” prevailing. In 1875, it 
was concluded to drop the word “Union,” as all recognized that the war was over, 
and the body has been since, and probably forever will be, known as “The St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange.” 

On November 2nd, 1871, Colonel George Knapp, than whom St. Louis had no 
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more progressive citizen, and to whom that city is indebted for many of its most 
prominent buildings, notably the chamber of commerce, Southern hotel,.and the 
Republican building, laid before the officers of the exchange the plans for the mag- 
nificent building now occupied by the body. A committee was appointed, its 
report submitted to the board, formally adopted, and an association formed under 
the name of “The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce Association,” with a fixed 
_capital stock of $1,000,000. The ground in block 86 was purchased at a cost of 
$561,700, and wreckage of the buildings encumbering it was at once begun. 
On June 6th, 1874, the corner-stone was laid by the officers of the Masonic 
grand lodge of Missouri. The building fronts 233 feet on Third street and has 
a depth of 187 feet on Pine and Chestnut streets. Our illustration does not 
convey the full extent of the building, as about half of the depth was not 
taken by'the camera. While externally a unit, it is practically two distinct 
buildings, the Third street front being utilized for banks and offices, tne ex- 
change hall proper occupying the western half, with courts between the two 
twenty-seven feet in width. The hall is 221 feet 10 inches long, 92 feet 6 inches 
wide, and 60 feet high, has 70 windows, arranged in two tiers, the lower 26 by 10 
the upper 23 by 10 feet, alight gallery extending around the hall between these 
windows. Not acolumn or other obstruction exists in the hall, and the roof hasa 
clear span from wall to wall. The entire wood-work is solid walnut, mahogany, 
maple and cherry, and the frescoed ceiling a marvel of beauty. It is in three 
panels, the center one typical of the Mississippi valley, the west, and the four 
quarters of the world, the north one illustrating the characteristic types of the 
European nations, while the south medallion depicts Asian and African groups. 
The cornice surrounding the ceiling, with the spandrels and lunettes over the win- 
dows, form a border twenty feet wide, containing the coats of arms of all the 
states of the union and representations of the “arms” of the different nations in 
panel-work, enriched with ornaments in stucco. 

On December 21st, 1875, a sad adieu was paid to the old quarters of the exchange 
and, in a body, “in column of fours,” the members marched in procession to the 
new hall and took formal possession. Speeches were made by the prominent 
members and President D. P. Rowland’s address was a model in its information 
and terseness. Captain James B. Eads—he of jetty and St. Louis bridge fame— 
formally dedicated the building, in as fine a speech as was ever uttered on a sim- 
ilar occasion. 

It has been an unwritten law in the exchange since its foundation, that, on the 
basis that the active business life of a merchant is not over twenty-five years, in a 
membership of a thousand members or more there could always be found a fresh 
man to assume the cares and receive the distinction of the presidency, and that 
unwritten rule has seemingly worked well. 

The present president, John W. Kauffman, is a miller, born in Montgomery 
county, Ohio, in 1844, removing with his father and family in 1851 to Iowa. In 1861, 
while yet a boy, he volunteered and served in the Eleventh Iowa infantry, partici- 
pating in the battles of Shiloh and Corinth under General Grant, but at the siege 
of Vicksburg his eyesight failed him and he was discharged. On his return to St. 
Louis he entered the employ of Governor Stanard, his brother-in-law, and has 
pushed his way since till he has reached the prominent and well-earned position 
he now holds. 

Secretary Morgan has held his office continuously for twenty-five years. Though 
his position was coveted and sought by several excellent men during the first years 
of his incumbency, he had done his duty so faithfully and satisfactorily that it 
was never seriously contemplated by the officers to supplant him, and, so long as 
he lives and desires the position, he may feel confident of retaining it. He is affa- 
ble and courteous to everyone, and keeps the best and most reliable of statistics 
of St. Louis commerce. George Bain. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


In accordance with the youth of the city whose business interests it represents, 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce is a comparatively young organization, it 
having been incorporated on October 6th, 1881. The first list of officers of the 
chamber was as follows: President, H. G. Harrison; vice presidents, A. D. Mul- 
ford and A. B. Taylor; secretary, G. D. Rogers; treasurer, T. J. Buxton. The or- 
ganization met in temporary quarters until May Ist, 1884, when its building, since 
occupied, was completed. 

The site of this structure was donated, and is now worth $100,000 in cash, and 
it includes, besides the space now occupied by the chamber, some 42 by 157 feet of 
extra land. The chamber of commerce building is 90 by 150 feet in size, occupies 
a corner, and is composed on the two fronts of Ohio sandstone, the rest of the 
walls being of brick. The original cost of the building was $180,000, $100,000 of 
which is bonded at five per cent for ten years, the rest being raised by a $130 as- 
sessment on the members. Of the bonded indebtedness, the chamber now has in 
its sinking fund $50,000 drawing six per cent, and $23,000 drawing seven per cent. 
The offices in the building were all rented in May, 1884, with privilege of six years’ 
renewal, at a total rental of $26,000.. On May 9th, 1890, when these leases expired, 
the offices were re-rented at an increase of $4,500 per year, making the present an- 
nual income from this source’ about $30,000 yearly, in addition to which other 
sources of profit bring the total up to a good figure, it having amounted to $40,915 
in the past year. 

When the new building was first occupied the attendance at the daily meetings 
was but twenty to thirty, while now it runs from one hundred and seventy-five to 
two hundred, and the exchange is now so crowded that it is anticipated that an ad- 
dition to the present building will soon become necessary. There are 538 member- 
ships out, and the number to be issued being limited to 550, the remaining twelve 
are held by the chamber at the nominal price of $1,000. Transfers lately made were 
at about $325, the whole cost of each membership having so far been $315. The pres- 
ent officers of the exchange are: F.L. Greenleaf, president; G. W. Kirkbride and F. 
C. Pillsbury, vice presidents; H. H. Thayer, treasurer, and C. C. Sturtevant, secretary. 
With possibly a single exception, Mr. Sturtevant is the oldest secretary of an ex- 
change now in active service in this country, he having recently passed his 77th 
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birthday. He has ably served the exchange in his present capacity since October 
1st, 1882, when he succeeded Colonel G. D. Rogers, the first secretary. Mr. Green- 
leaf, president of the chamber, is a prominent miller and elevator owner, and is a 
man of large business ability, and one excellently calculated for his responsible and 
important position in this representative body. 


THE CHAMBER 2F COMMERCE oF MILWANKEE. 


The Milwaukee. Chamber of Commerce was organized in 1858, and was incor- 
porated-by a special act of the legislature in 1863. Under this charter the Mil- 
waukee chamber formulated a code of rules that has been very generally accepted 
and adopted, as far as applicable, by other commercial bodies of later organization 
throughout the country. -From the date of ‘its organization the chamber has held 
daily sessions on all business days, its transactions being mainly in grain and other 
business connected therewith. Its membership is not confined to the grain trade, 
however, but has always included the leading merchants, manufacturers, bankers 
and general business men of the city, many of whom make it a practice to visit the . 
exchange room daily. 

The chamber organized with less than one hundred members. At the end of its 
last fiscal year, April 7th, 1890, there were 607 members, including quite a number 
of business men of Chicago, Minneapolis and Duluth. 

The officers of the Milwaukee chamber for the current year are: Oscar Mohr, 
president; E. P. Bacon and John Foley, Jr., vice presidents; W. J. Langson, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The board of directors is composed of the president, the two 
vice presidents, the secretary and treasurer, and the following additional members, 
three of whom are elected annually for a term of three years: J. B. Merrill, F. G. 
Bigelow, F. H. Magdeburg, C. A. Chapin, G. M. Tibbits, F. L. Vance, W. P. Mc- 
Laren, J. H. Crittenden, G. J. Zimmerman. 

The building occupied by the chamber of commerce was erected expressly for © 
its use in 1879-80, by the late Alexander Mitchell, and cost about half a million 
dollars, exclusive of the ground. The chamber rented the exchange room for a 
long series of years on very favorable terms, and converted its accumulated surplus 
money, which had been set apart for the erection of a suitable building of its own, 
into a gratuity fund. The latter is invested uhder the direction of a board of 
trustees, and the net income is annually divided among the widows or heirs of 
members who have died during the preceding year. Surplus revenue, transfer 
fees and the proceeds of forfeited memberships are turned over to this fund, which 
is thus increasing from year to year, and constitutes an inexpensive life insurance, 
to a moderate amount on the life of every member. 

W. J. Langson, Secy. and Treas. 


THE COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE °F PHILADELPHIA. 


In January, 1854, a few of the principal grain dealers of Philadelphia, recog- 
nizing the need of some arrangement whereby merchants might be daily brought 
together, met at the residence of Henry Budd to discuss details for establishing a 
corn exchange. The gathering was an informal one, and to the few gentlemen 
present the task seemed almost too large to admit of hope for a successful issue. 
Beside Mr. Budd, there were present, Samuel L. Witmer, James Steel, Samuel L. 
Ward, John Wright, William L. James, James Perot, Benjamin Bunker and George 
L. Buzby, and from that impromptu meeting dated the organization of the Corn 
Exchange Association. 

The first board of managers was elected February 4th, and an election was next 
held for officers, resulting in the choice of Colonel William B. Thomas for president, 
Samuel L. Witmer, secretary, and John Derbyshire, treasurer. As year followed 
year, the corn exchange increased in membership, influence and importance, em- 
bracing in its membership the first manufacturers and dealers in the city. In the 
year 1862 its membership raised, equipped and sent into the field, the Corn Ex- 
change [118th Pennsylvania volunteer] regiment, at an expense of over $30,000. 

In the year 1867 the name of the association was changed to “The Commercial 
Exchange of Philadelphia,” and under the new title it has continued to prosper 
and increase its usefulness, until now it is the most flourishing trade organization 
in the city of Philadelphia. Its present president is Walter F. Hagar, who has 
served two years in that position. C. Ross Smith, Secretary. 


THE BUFFALO MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. 


The Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange is the outgrowth of the old board of trade 
which was organized in 1844, and, as the body has had a continuous existence un- 
der the two names, it is really 46 years old, though it took the present title less 
than ten years ago. Organized when Buffalo had been a city only a dozen years, 
it was essentially a branch of the marine interests of the port and naturally took 
quarters near the water front. Until 1862, the old board occupied a building 
erected for its use near the wharves, and in that year it took a large hall in one 
of the buildings opening on Buffalo river and with a good view of the lake. 

Here the exchange grew and prospered because the marine interests throve, 
and here it would probably have remained to the end but for the advent of the 
Lackawanna railroad, which absorbed the whole of the water front and obliter- 
ated what had so long been the marine man’s ideal—Central wharf. Today the 
historic spot is the site of a flour warehouse, and the grain dealer seldom ever 
lounges in that vicinity, for, beyond the natural incongeniality of the whole occu- 
pation and outlook of the place, he recalls the days when the water front from 
Main street to Commercial slip was the stamping-ground of his profession. 

The enforced removal from the old wharf took place in 1883. Meanwhile the 
commercial organization virtually resolved itself into two bodies—a board of trade 
whichshould erect and own the building that should afford offices and an exchange 
room for the grain dealers and other members, and a merchants’ exchange to take 
the place of the old board. The name was changed, in order to attract members 
from other branches of business, and the effort was fairly successful. The ex- 
change was opened January Ist, 1884, and the inaugural gathering contained mem - 
bers of nearly every leading occupation in thecity. Scarcely ever before had such 
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a notable body of men of worth and business capacity been brought together, and 


if there is one point in which the exchange today has not fulfilled the hopes of its 
‘promoters, it is that these same men can not be induced to gather there a few min- 


utes on every business day. 
The board of trade building is a very substantial structure, seven stories high 


and large enough to accommodate nearly the whole grain and milling interests of | 


the city. It rarely has unoccupied offices. There have been some changes and 
some doubts as to the future of the exchange since the day when Jacob F. Schoell- 
kopf, as president of the old board, turned over the charge of affairs to his succes- 
sor, but the general interest in it and belief in its usefulness remain. The trust- 
ees for the year about to close are: Peter C. Doyle, president; James Mooney, vice 
president; Roswell R. Buck, treasurer; C. G. Worthington, F. J. Sawyer, Thomas 
Hodgson, Edward Gallagher, J. H. Rodebaugh, John Hughes, Henry D. Waters, F. 
L. A, Cady, George Urban, Henry V. Barns. The secretary is William Thurstone, 


who has held the position for twenty-eight years. 
John Chamberlin. 


THE CHICAGO BOARD °F TRADE. 


The origin of the powerful and important organization known as the Chicago 
Board of Trade dates from 1848, on March 13th of which year a few hopeful and 
sagacious citizens met for the establishment of a commercial body to advance 
what they believed would be the powerful and important future of Chicago. The 
call for the first meeting was signed by thirteen firms and individuals, and at the 
meeting a constitution was adopted and a committee was appointed to draw up by- 
laws, the latter being ratified at an adjourned meeting held ir April. 

The first annual meetitig of the board convened in April, 1849, when steps were 
taken to secure telegraphic reports of the eastern markets, and the hour of daily 
meetings was fixed at nine o’clock. In April, 1850, the 
members organized as the Board of Trade of the City 
of Chicago, and fixed the admission fee at five dollars. 
In 1851 the board had but 38 members, and in that 
year and the previous one there was a deficit in the 
treasurer’s books, which had to. be made up by assess- 
ment. A record kept of the attendance on the board 
meetings at this date shows that on many days no one 
was present but the faithful and able president, Charles 
Walker. 

In 1852 the membership of the board was increased 
by fifteen. In 1855, in order to secure a better attend- 
ance, a lunch of crackers, cheese and ale was served to 
members, and a reading-room was projected. In 1858, 
the present system of grain inspection was inaugurated, 
and during that year the first annual report was made. 
By the next year, 1859, the board felt strong enough to 
occupy larger quarters, involving the payment of an 
annual rental of $1,200, an amount regarded as very ex- 
travagant by many members. 

From 1859 to 1861 the growth of the organization was 
very rapid, there being in 1860, 625 members, and in 1861, 
725, at which latter date the board had a substantial 
surplus in its treasury. In 1863, a new building was 
begun, which was finished and occupied in 1865. This 
building was burned in 1871, but was rebuilt within a 
year, and the latter structure remained the home of the 
board up to 1885, when the magnificent new building now occupied, was com- 
pleted. . The cost of this structure was about $1,750,000, and it forms a fit temple 
of the great commercial body which has arisen from the small beginnings of 


1848. 
THE DULUTH BOARD °F TKADE. 


The Duluth Board of Trade was organized and incorporated on January 34d, 
1881. In January, 1885, it reorganized, largely increased its membership, purchased 
the present property and proceeded to erect thereon the handsome and com- 
modious building it now occupies. 

The exchange room is on the second floor. Its dimensions are 48 by 60 feet, 
two stories high. It is handsomely finished in oak paneling, with a visitors’ gallery 
across one end. Its attractive balcony, extending across the Michigan street front, 
affords a fine view of our spacious harbor, busy docks and railway terminals, and a 
magnificent outlook upon Lake Superior, as it stretches away to the eastward as 
far as the eye can reach. Altogether, Duluth has one of the most convenient, 
pleasant and comfortable exchange rooms to be found in this country. 

The present membership is 200, with a membership fee of five dollars. The 
annual dues are thirty-five dollars, with a rebate of ten dollars if paid within thirty 
days after the annual meeting. The present officers are: John Macleod, president; 
Frank S. Daggett, vice president; George E. Welles, secretary; Fred W. Paine, 
treasurer; directors—Ward Ames, G. G. Barnum, F. S. Daggett, M. J. Forbes, C. 
H. Graves, Fred A. Gooding, A. D. Thomson, Franklin Paine, W. Van Brunt. 


THE TOLEDO PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 


The earliest trade organization in Toledo was that of the board of trade in the 
year 1849, About twenty members joined the organization at that time. The ad- 
mission to membership was agreed upon at two dollars, a paltry sum, indeed, for 
membership to an exchange, but it was the day of small things generally, in trade, 
and especially in grain exchanges. The limited daily expense was provided for by 
an assessment of fifty cents per month on each member. This board of trade or- 
ganization, with modification in rules and price of membership from time to time, 
to suitably adjust it to the growing trade, was continued until 1876, when the 
number and strength of its members, together with the growth of the city and its 
commerce, seemed to demand an organization that would more faithfully repre- 


sent and express these changed conditions. 


! 





CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE, 


Under the pressure of these necessities, an entirely new association was formed 
in the year referred to, viz, 1876. Its incorporators were members of the old board, 
and when the organization was complete, all the old members joined it. The 
name adopted was “The Toledo Produce Exchange.” Admission to membership 
was fixed at $250. One hundred members joined the association, giving it a capi- 
tal of $25,000. The directors at once entered upon plans for the construc- 
tion of a suitable exchange building. The ground was purchased for $44,000, and 
a contract executed for the erection of the building for $100,000. To erect such a 
building now would cost $150,000. Seven per cent bonds were issued for $76,000, 
and were taken by the members and citizens, and with that sum of debt, the build- 
ing was completed and occupied January Ist, 1878. The choice of offices, at the 


_ fixed prices for rent, was suld for more than $2,600, and every room was occupied. 


The rental was near $22,000 per annum. During the following nine years the ex- 
change redeemed all its $76,000 in bonds, and the greater share of them long be- 
fore maturity. In eleven years, $500 each was paid, in dividends, to the 100 mem- 
bers. On January Ist, 1889, the building was sold for $200,000, netting to the 
memberships $2,000 each, for what originally cost $250. The officers of the exchange 
for the present year are headed by William H. Bellman, as president, with Denis- 
on B. Smith as secretary. Denison B. Smith, Secretary. 


THE DETROIT BOARD °F TRADE. 


The Board of Trade of the City of Detroit is the chief commercial association 
of the city. It was organized in 1856 and incorporated in March, 1863. During 
its existence it has included within its membership many of the strong and lead- 
ing business men of the city. The association is chiefly a grain and produce ex- 
change; hence its membership has not reached the proportions attained by that of 
similar organizations in several other large trade cen- 
ters, where mercantile, manufacturing and other inter- 
ests are united in one organization. Efforts, however, 
are being made to unite the several commercial associa- 
tions of Detroit into one strong body, which shall be rep- 
resentative in character. 

At the beginning of the present fiscal year an earnest 
and successful effort was made to increase the member- 
ship of the board, with the result that it was fully 
doubled, and the work was continued with gratifying 
results during the later months of the year. It is the 
purpose of those interested in the movement to build 
up the association along that line; then, with the added 
strength acquired, to secure an organic uniovn, if possible, 
of all the commercial associations in the city. The lat- 
ter purpose, if accomplished, will be followed by a sec- 
ond or continued effort for a building worthy of Detroit 
and of the organization, which shall be owned and con- 
trolled by the members or erected expressly for their 
use. The president of the board for this year is James 
H. Donovan, and its secretary George M. Lane. 

Detroit’s commercial advantages are not exceeded 
by those of any other city upon the lakes, and in some 
particulars are not equaled. As a shipping port De- 
troit has no equal. While the general government has 
been taxed many millions of dollars to open and main- 
tain the harbors of all the other leading ports upon the 
lakes, and the same aid will be required in the future to keep those harbors safe 
and easy of access, Detroit has never received one dollar above that which private 
enterprise has supplied for such improvements. Yet the largest crafts upon the 
lakes can safely anchor and load at the docks and the elevators, at any and all 
times during the season of navigation, with no fear from storms or of low water. 
Rail communications have recently been materially increased, and so far as such 
channels provide, our market has no superior for the inward and for the outward 
movement of the products of the farm, the forest and the mine. 

George M. Lane, Secretary. 


THE ROCHESTEK CHAMBEK °F COMMERCE. 


The Rochester Chamber of Commerce has been in existence three years. It is 
an association of between three and four hundred of the leading business men 
and institutions, for the object of securing united action in disseminating infor- 
mation about Rochester, assisting to establish manufactures here, securing the en- 
trance of new railroads, improving the vast water power of the Genesee river in 
the city, securing natural gas and cheap fuel, forwarding the improvement of 
country roads, influencing the city government toward greater efficiency and econ- 
omy, getting the best plans for great public improvements, as an additional wa- 
ter supply and intercepting trunk sewer, guarding the public interests from en- 
croachments of corporations and individuals, securing the proper improvement of 
our lake harbor, Charlotte, and the opening of Irondequoit bay to the needs of 
commerce, obtaining from the railroads and express companies just rates, and, in 
general, educating public opinion upon economic and commercial questions, influ- 
encing legislation, stimulating local patriotism and cultivating confidence in the 
future prosperity of western New York. 

L. P. Ross, the president, is well qualified to be at the head of such a body of 
representative business men. He is 45 years old, and has long been recognized for 
his good judgment and business capacity.. He has achieved a fortune in building 
up a great business in the manufacture and jobbing of boots and shoes. He is a 
public-spirited man, who unites with sound, common sense that trait, so necessary 
to success as a leader, which is called tact. He is universally respected. J. Y. Mc- 
Clintock, secretary, is 37 years old, of active, sanguinu temperament, with the ed- 
ucation and experience of a civil engineer. 
J. Y. McClintock, Secretary. 
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VROGRESS IN MILLING TECHNICS. 





oz LtLE looking through the Holiday Numbers of the 


reader can not fail to recognize the rapid advance- 
ment of the trade from every standpoint. The illus- 
trations made now of machines, compared with those 
in the early publications of the Holiday Number, 
serve as a valuable yearly index to the work of the in- 
ventor, and answer the questions propounded to head 
millers in the 1889 number with more absolute cer- 
tainty than the opinions of the millers can. I under- 
stand that those opinions were based on what the dif- 
ferent operatives saw in their mills, and I do not hesi- 
tate to believe that such opinions are very valuable; but if the opinionsof all the 
millers in the land happened to be that the 

bread of our boyhood days was the best, this 

















Northwestern Miller of the past three years, the — 


But it need not intimidate the miller who believes in the evolution of milling 
methods. The almost unanimous expression of the head millers in the Holiday 
Number of 1890 pointed to their faith inthe future advancement of the technical 
art. The wisdom of their exprossion is apparent in the progress of the past year, 
for, if we may credit the expressions of those who have put in operation the recent 
inventions for the manufacture of flour, we have advanced more in the past few 
years than during any previous period of the same length; for, with the inventions 
in question, we may now build a mill that will make more high grade flour froma 
given quantity of wheat than ever before, and it can be put into smaller space, and 
has not the objections urged against the average mills of the present, notable 
among which is the dust nuisance that has always been incident to the manufact- 
ure of flour. Of all the machines that have been offered to the millers I can see 
more reason to hope for the perfect success of the self-contained middlings purifier 
than for that of any other machine, for cer- 
tainly I can imagine no other nuisance that is 
more uncomfortable and dangerous than the 





Holiday Number, compared with the early 
editions, would serve to refresh the memory 
and winnow the chaff from the perfect grain. 

The Northwestern Miller during the 
term of five years past is very interesting 
reading. When a copy of this paper that holds 
he mirror up even five years back is examined, 
it is much easier to realize what has been done 
than to trust to the truant memory. Many 
good machines have been tried by the army 
of practical millers that decides which can 
stay, and which must go. “Time is the great 
revealer,” and we shall find, after making the 
examination, that those machines upon which 
the greatest amount of advertising has been 
showered, and of which the strongest letters 
of recommendation have been published, over 
the signatures of leading head millers, have 
been only nets spread. 

There is no miller in the business today who 
can not hark back through his career, and say, 
honestly, that he has been confronted with 
more humbugs than useful furniture. I do not 
wish this statement to be construed to cover 
machines offered to the trade upon which im- 
provements have been made, and that now 
have a place in the mills as useful machines, 
but in the broad sense that the machines in 
question were never possessed of any merit, 
and contained no principle upon which to 
base a working chance for future success. All 
that was contained in: the entire proposition 
was the effervescent personal opinion of some 
impractical boomer with financial backing for 
advertising purposes. There are several nota- 
ble cases fresh in my mind where the combined energy of the manager and flam- 
ing advertisements secured a place for such machinery in prominent mills in 
the country, but the sequel is, that all the boom and combined efforts of the mill- 
furnishing trade could not make it stay, for it did not have the merit. Andsome 
prominent millers were in a position to read strong letters of approval written 
by them attached to what all other millers voted a humbug. This condition of 
things adds fresh laurels to the miller who holds fast to the proverb: “Be not 
the first by whom the new is tried, nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 





WILLIAM F, PUTNAM. 





dust-laden air of a flour mill. I might add 
that of all the inventions that have been offered 
for doing away with this nuisance, there is no 
more universal humbug than the so-called dust 
collectors. 

There is one feature in the operation of rolls 
about which very little bas been said in the 
past and to which very few of the roller man- 
ufacturers have given attention. This is the 
use of the rigid roll. The writer has used noth- 
ing but arigid roll for several years and is sat- 
isfied that, as a means for the manufacture of 
strong, white flour, it is far more desirable than 
a roll supported by aspring. I have found that 
the rigid roll, when set a given distance open, 
never approaches nearer to the companion roll, 
and, for this reason, will never make a softer 
reduction than that for which it is adjusted. 
In case the feed is increased, the roll will not 
recede, and all material passing between the 
points of contact must be reduced to a given 

‘fineness. This, you will see, gives increased 
capacity. In the case of a roll supported by 
a spring, the pressure required to reduce the 
material passing between the rolls is so great 
that it compresses the spring and any increase 
of feed upon the roll. causes the spring to 
further compress and allows the rolls to re- 
cede from each other, thus allowing material 
to escape the proper reduction and, in case of 
the feed upon the roll being in the least degree 
lighter than that for which it is adjusted, 
the expansion of the spring causes the rolls 

. to more nearly approach each other, and the 
result is softer work in every degree that they automatically draw nearer to- 
gether. This results very frequently ‘in the rolls actually grinding each other, and 
a continuation of such a condition for any considerable length of time will result 
in the smooth rolls wearing out of true, and will necessitate their regrinding in 
order to keep them perfect. .This running together is specially destructive in the 
case of corrugated rolls. It is therefore evident that with a rigid roll that can not 
deviate a stronger flour can be made, and never since I have used rolls has it been 
necessary to send one to be reground. Wm. F. Putnam. 
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TARIFF I ALK. 





TF ALL the public issues which have of late years arisen 
for the consideration of the people of this, as well as 
of many other countries, few have assumed the im- 
portance of the tariff question. Ordinarily it may be 
said to be the case that, in national issues, the differ- 
ent industries and classes will in time practically unite 
upon a policy which they consider most beneficial and 
acceptable. But, outside of a few classes of manufact- 
urers, this is not the case as regards the tariff issue. 
It has been argued, and ably argued, that millers as a 

















class are not benefited by a protective tariff, and, as 
much interest has arisen in the trade with regard to 
the matter, we determined to invite a list of representative and prominent millers 
to express their views in this number for the benefit of our readers. The follow- 
ing letters, embodying the answers to our inquiries, will show that the milling 
trade is by no means united, either for or against protection, but that, on the con- 
trary, the views of the best millers of our country are much divided. No question 
is worthy of more earnest study at the present time than is that of the tariff, 
especially because of the wide diversity of opinion which exists in regard to it, 
and we trust that for this reason the matter here given may prove of great value 
to the trade. 

The list of questions submitted for consideration was as follows: 

1. Do you, as a miller, favor.a protective tariff? 

2. If so, wherein does it help your business and why do you favor it? 

3. If not, why? 

4. Do you think the McKinley bill will affect the milling business favorably or 
otherwise? 

5. What is your opinion of Mr. Blaine’s ideas on reciprocity? 

Kindly favor us with any remarks you may choose to make on the subject of 
the tariff, viewed from a miller’s standpoint, without reference to the political 
aspect of the situation. 





CALIFORNIA. 


C. McCreary & Co., Sacramento: 1. We favor protective tariff,as we think it 
benefits the community at large, or the greatest majority in the United States, and 
can not see wherein it can injure the minority. 4. Do not think it will affect the 
milling business one way or another. 5. We are favorable to Mr. Blaine’s idea of 
reciprocity. 

Henry Coubrough & Co., San Francisco: 1. and 3. We live in a seaport; for- 
eign trade is the life of a seaport; a protective tariff is an obstacle to foreign trade; 
therefore, we do not favor protection. 4. We think any little influence the McKin- 
ley bill may have on the milling business will be unfavorable. On account of the 
McKinle bill, there are fewer ships than usual on passage to this port, therefore, 
flour and grain have to pay higher rates of freight. 5. As a partial approach to 
free trade, reciprocity is a good thing, when practicable. 


Del Monte Milling Co., San Francisco: 1. Yes, we do favor a protective tariff. 
2. Because it will increase our home trade. 4. Think the McKinley bill will 
affect the milling business favorably, at least as regards home trade. 5. Think 
reciprocity is one of the fundamental principles of business, and is used eve 
day by every man in business. “You buy of me, and I will buy of you,” is reci- 
procity in a nut-shell, and the business man who does not in effect endorse that 
motto will be left behind by those who do. 


Starr & Co.,San Francisco: 1,2and 3. No; we believe United States manufact- 
urers of all kinds should be able to import their raw materials free of duty. In 
the Nevada wheat ring year, we could have imported wheat from Chili, etc, and 
“busted up” said ring sooner but for the 20 cents per bushel import duty. We 
know that all import duties add to cost of manufactured articles, and thus make 
it impossible for our manufacturers to compete with those of free trade countries 
in foreign markets, thus reducing largely the volume of our manufactures and the 
labor we can give to our working classes—both very important to our country’s 
welfare. 4 and 5. We think all extremes are bad, and that protection has been 
pushed in the United States, probably for political purposes, to a very injurious 
extreme. We admire the moral courage, or cheek, or gall, of Secretary Blaine in 
his reciprocity ideas, developed so soon after his and his party’s election on a “tariff” 
platform. Still, no one can doubt his patriotism, intelligence nor fealty to his re- 
publican party or principles. This forces us to the conclusion that he agrees with 
us in the first sentence of our reply to queries 4 and 5, and we hope soon to see 
his “small beginning” much more largely applied and especially to European 
countries. This last we think may avert great injury to the United States that 
might otherwise be caused: by the McKinley bill, which we regard as very extreme, 
unfairand bad. We think that nothing has occurred in the last twenty years, that 
so much strengthens the now powerful and fast-growing political party in Europe 
called the “fair trade” party, who advocate “free trade with free trade countries 
and protection against protecting countries,” as the pessepe of the McKinley bill. 
It would not at all surprise the writer to see Great Britain shortly put a duty on 
all American manufactures, and European nations are already doing this. at 
would be the result of Great Britain putting a duty of, say, one shilling per quarter 
on United States wheat, and two shillings per quarter on United States flour, 
using the amount collected to promote wheat-growing in India, Australia, Canada, 
etc? It would hurt American farmers, land values, railways, etc, enormously and 
immediately. We hope this will not occur yet; but it will in a few years if the 
United States pushes protection much more. We have already too long smitten 
Europe with our high tariff, and it has kindly turned us “the other cheek,” but we 
can not much longer escape the inevitable consequences of our extreme protec- 
tion. We (Starr & Co.) ship considerable wheat and flour to Europe, and we fear 
European retaliation shortly. These are our remarks on the tariff and McKinley 
bill from a miller’s standpoint, and our British friends will be greater fools than 
we think them, if they do not shortly “do to us as we now do to them.” 


J.M. Welsh, Stockton: 1. Asa miller, no; but as an American citizen most 
decidedly, yes. 2. Can’t see wherein our business is benefited, other than in the 
relation our business bears to the general prosperity of this country. 4. Do not 
see where our business would be affected, either favorably or otherwise, by the 


pean of this bill here. 5. Mr. Blaine’s ideas on reciprocity meet with much 
avor here, and if our Central American neighbors can be brought to see this in 
the same light, it would be received with much pleasure by the milling fraternity 


in this state. 
COLORADO. 


J. K. Mullen, Denver: I do not, as a miller, favor a protective tariff, because 
this country has for fifty years, and will for all time to come, raise a surplus of 
wheat and we must depend on a foreign market, and it is not fair to prohibit our 
customers from coming into this market with their goods unless, in like manner, 
we are willing to pay the same proportionate duty on our goods that go into their 
market, which would be disastrous to the wheat-growers of this country. I think 
the McKinley bill will affect us and our business unfavorably. In justice to both 
countries it must result in compelling our farmers to eventually pay a duty on 
their products in what is now a free market to us. Blaine’s ideas on reciprocity. 
are very good as far as they go, but he goes only so far as he is actually compelled 
to go by the conditions that he is compelled to face, instead of meeting his com- 
petitor frankly and fairly, and adopting a pe that will answer not only the 
needs of the immediate present, but also of the future. 


ILLINOIS. 


1. The tariff is a long question. Every candid man must 
admit that both sides have good arguments. It is, in fact, strictly a business mat- 
ter, but practically we find the great masses of our people divided on the tariff is- 
sue, and, as it must be carried out by laws, and the people elect the law-makers, it 
becomes a political as well as a business question. The question is too much di- 
versified and affects too many private interests to be settled in any other way than 
by general laws, and, as I have said, to make the laws we have to employ political 
means. Law-making at present runs into politics, and I do not see how we can 
expect laws enacted from a business standpoint only. As a miller, I do not believe 
that Iam in any direct way benefited by the tariff, but I believe the protective 
system is of immense benefit to the people of this government as a whole, and as a 
nation we are vastly richer by its influence. Therefore, as a miller, I indorse it. 
2. The tariff helps in a general way. When the whole country is prosperous, the 
miller is almost sure to be prosperous also. 4. I do not believe the McKinley bill 
will affect us for good or evil in any direct sense as millers, but for good in that 

eneral way that the whole country may be benefited by it. 5. I fully indorse Mr. 

laine’s reciprocity views, and, if carried out even more extensively than he has 
yet qrigmeatel, by aid from the government by giving us ey freight by a fleet of 
semi-war vessels controlled by the government, or by subsidy, it would be worth 
more to this country-—especially to the west—than any measure enacted for a half 
century. 

Bennett & Gates, Geneva: We believe that the prosperity of the nation de- 
pends, to a great extent, on our protective tariff, and that it is of great benefit to 
millers, because it has built up, and is constantly enlarging, the home market for 
our De ety instead of leaving us dependent on foreign buyers for customers. A 
tariff bill that would do perfect justice to all and have no mistakes—if such a thing 
were possible—would be a large job for an able, unprejudiced body of men, and so 
long as we have such a large number of ignorant voters, who can be used by poli- 
ticians to serve their own purposes, we are not likely to obtain such athing. But 
to reject what we have, because it is not perfect, would be a case of “out of the 
frying-pan into the fire.” In regard to the McKinley bill, it has not yet been tried, 
and we have not had a chance to judge of its merits, nor even of the way the ex- 
ecutives will interpret it, and we do not think it has had any actual influence on 
values as yet. 


H. H. Emminga, Golden: I am in favor of protection, but do not think it nec- 
essary to raise any more funds out of this revenue than what we were collecting. 
Protect the home, the business, the country. Money paid into the country’s 
treasury in this way will, as a rule, be found to come back to the disburser, if all 
channels are properly followed. 


Hord, Broadhead & Co., Montgomery: 1. Do not, as millers, favor a protective 
tariff. 2 and 3. It does not help our business, as it has nothing to do with cost of 
wheat or flour. Liverpool prices control. 4. Think the McKinley bill will have 
no influence, good or bad, on the milling business. We can not see how it can 
have any particular influence on milling. Remark: In our opinion a general re- 
duction in the tariff would enrich the consumer and producer to the nt of be- 
ing a great benefit to the entire country, and, therefore, would help the miller. 


F. W. Brickey, Prairie du Rocher: Replying to your tariff inquiries, would sa 
that I can see no benetit to the milling industry by the McKinley bill, nor ean 
see any injury to the exporters of flour and grain, as they are not affected by the 
tariff. Do not, as a miller, favor a protective tariff. Think reciprocity with all 
nations, according to Mr. Blaine’s ideas, would be a good thing. 


INDIANA. 


Melrose Milling Co., Evansville: 1and2. As millers, we do favor a protective 
tariff, because it tends to promote home manufactures and thereby enl; the 
home market in which we sell. 3. Think the McKinley bill will in rove 
an advantage to the milling business. 4. Mr. Blaine’s ideas are well foun ed ar d, 
it seems to us, commend themselves to all unbiased thinkers. Remark: Such i 
the extent of our country, and so varied and unlimited its resources, that the in- 
terests of all will best be promoted by a policy which has for its end the develop- 
ment of its wonderful possibilities. The foreign merchant will always buy his 
flour from those who give him the best goods for the least money, regardless of the 
trade policy of the nation to which he belongs, and so we will continue to buy from 
those who will supply our wants for the least money. 


Frank E. C. Hawks, Goshen: 1. No, sir! I do notfavor a protective tariff, 
neither as a miller, nor, as, I hope, a progressive and enlightened individual. No 
real Christian does. It is decidedly opposed to the divine injunction: “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 3. I oppose protection because it retards and hinders civ- 
ilization, blocks trade, curtails manufacturing, causes fictitious prosperity in par- 
ticular localities for a time, only to be followed later by wide-spread ruin and die. 
aster. I oppose it, because it is the worst of all robberies, under the guise of law. 


D. R. Sparks, Alton: 


I oppose it, because it fosters and promotes the most gigantic system, and the 
most shameless and corrupt of bec | at Washington, that the world has ever 
seen. I oppose it, because it makes all that the farmer and the miller b 

dear, and adds not a penny to the value of what they have to sell. I oppoet i, 
cause it is opposing the natural law of trade, the selection and survival of 


test. I oppose it, because without it we should become the greatest agricultural 








and manufacturing nation in the world. With it, we are fenced in, tied down, 
crippled, maimed and di I could give you a thousand and one more rea- 
sons, but I trust these are sufficient. I will add, however, that the high tariff man 
cries: “I will give you a home market.” He lies; he can not doit. And what if 
he can? ‘We want markets, not u market. One man’s money is as good to a mill- 
er as another man’s. It is immaterial whether he lives in Amsterdam, London or 
Boston. The high tariff man says: “I will increase the laboring man’s wages.” He 
lies. Wages are nia ip ma in the same way as everything else in the world—by 
the law of supply and demand. If the purchasing power of money is greater here 
than in Europe, that is, if more of the good things of life can be obtained for the 
same amount of money, laborers will come here from abroad, as truly as water 
seeks its level. But there will be no more mouths to feed than before. The peo- 
ple of the United States can not possibly consume the output of the mills. If the 
mills run anywhere nearly full time, and a mill can not make money standing idle, 
some of the flour must-go abroad. To compete with foreign millers, we must 

get our wheat and our supplies somewhere nearly as cheaply as_they do. 
Otherwise, it is very plain to be seen, they can undersell us. 4. I am not 
quite decided as to the effect the McKinley bill will have upon the milling 
business. It is more of a war tariff than we have ever had, and so utterly in- 
famous that I shall be greatly surprised if the intelligent business men of 
this country, the republicans as well as democrats, do not rise up in their 
might against the few rich manufacturers, and political wire-pullers who 
passed that bill, and overthrow them. Then a true and just tariff, for revenue 
only, will be passed. If this result be brought about soon, the ultimate 
effect of the McKinley bill will be favorable to the milling business. 5. 
Blaine’s ideas on reciprocity are good enough as far as they go; but it seems 

so silly for a sane man to stop where he does. South America! Comparatively 
speaking, where is it, and what do wecarefor it? We do more business with 

our mother country, England, in a comparatively short time, than we do with 
South American countries in a year. Talk about reciprocity with South 
America! When the McKinley bill removed our neighbors in Canada, right at 

our line, thousands of miles from us! It is enough to make one weep at such 

an exhibition of pettiness, with one who is supposed to be a great political 
leader.. I am glad to see that Mr, Edgar, of the Northwestern Miller, has 

at last awakened, and has come out boldly in favor of fair trade, and for 

the miller and farmer. I formerly thought that he was either a high 

tariff republican, or else was afraid of treading on the toes of some 

of the high tariff machine men who advertise in the Northwestern 

Miller, and favor McKinley bills on general principles. What 
makes high-tariff reasoning more contemptible than anything, 
is that it is pretended that it increases the wagesof the laboring 
class. Now,there is no one in the wide, wide world who works 
as hard as the farmer. If he does not belong to the labor- 

ing class, no one does. If high. tariff is not detrimental 

to his prosperity, a man can be struck with lightning, with 
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reciprocity ideas, now embodied in the new tariff bill. This is the true solution of 
a vexed political question, solved, however, in a simple, straightforward and busi- 
ness-like manner; to grant freedom of trade where it is granted us, and to with- 
hold it where it is withheld from us. The new doctrine is known asfair trade, and 
when the preseni political campaign is past, the small-fry politicians and office- 
seekers will discover that the great issue over which they have been making such 
a din and uproar has already been met and settled, under the leadership of a truly 
great statesman; great because he settles a business question in a business manner. 


W. L. Kidder & Son, Terre Haute: We as millers favor a protective tariff, as 
we believe it benefits us, at least indirectly. It certainly has a tendency to advance 
ep and to help and encourage a large line of manufactures. When prices are 

igh and the country a it is quickly felt in the milling business. We 
think the McKinley bill will affect the milling business y agen The first fruits 
we notice of the reciprocity clause in the McKinley bill are 
that Cuba has petitioned Spain for power to lower the duties on 
breadstuffs coming from the United States. We candidly believe 
that the day is not far distant when we will be sending our flour 
to South America in as large quantities as heretofore to Europe. 
South America is our natural market. We believe in free trade 

between the American nations of all their natural or manufact- 

he ured products; that is, unrestricted reciprocity, the same as is 
now enjoyed between the different states of the Union. The 








first step we think is the negotiation of partial reciprocity 
treaties among the American nations. After this has been tried, 
and good results follow, then put more articles on the free list. 


MARYLAND. 


C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore: 1 and 3. As millers, we 
do not favor a protective tariff, because it obstructs the principle 
of reciprocity. While foreign countries buy our products of the 
soil we must buy in exchange, and not prohibit by an exorbi- 
tant tariff. 4. We think the McKinley bill will affect the mill- 
ing business unfavorably, because it will assist to build upa 
Chinese wall, and this country can not afford that. It is discour- 
aging to our ship builders. Prohibitory tariff means small re- 
turn cargoes. 5. Believe Mr. Blaine has the key-note to the 
solution of the whole question, in his open letter on reciprocity. 
Remarks: From a milling standpoint, tariff for revenue is the 
best. England buys our surplus breadstuff and admits it free 
of duty. Can we expect that to be continued if we tax them 

too heavily for goods they may want to sell us? Passa 
law in favor of England over France and Germany, where 
they charge about thirty cents per bushel duty on our 
wheat. The duty on our wheat and flour has been nearly 














perfect safety. 


Ligonier Milling Co., Ligonier: 1. As millers 
we do favor a protective tariff. 2. We favor it be- 
cause we think it furthers the interest of every 
American citizen, that America should 














doubled within the last ten years in France and 
Germany. 
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J. Olney Norris, Baltimore: 1,2 and 3. Am in 
favor of a tariff for revenue only. Do not think 








not allow any other country to do for us 7 
what we can do for ourselves, provided 
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the tariff affects my business, except in 
the price of labor, as free trade would 
reduce all workingmen’s wages. 4. I 
think the McKinley bill will help our 
country as a whole, and when a nation is 
successful, all branches of trade are ben- 
efited. 5. Reciprocity is absolutely neces- 











miller. 4. We think the 
5. Think Blaine’s ideas of reciprocity are 











sary for this as well as any other coun- 























going towin. Blaine seems to be chock- . —= 
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Blish Milling Co.,Seymour: We still 
hold to the belief we have always enter- 
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try for them to trade to any extent with 
each other, and is only equity and just. 
This is a new and fast-growing country, 
with improvements going on in every 
section. By improvements, I mean mills, 
factories and industries of every kind. 
We have new land and new fields of en- 
terprise yet to be developed all over our 









































tained, that the great progress and gen- 
eral prosperity enjoyed by this country 





country, and in this way we differ from 








for the past twenty-five years, has been 
due to the policy of protection embodied 








the old world. The most of western 
Europe is finished. In the country dis- 

















tricts the women and cows do the work, 











in various tariff laws, more than to any 
other cause within legislative control. 
Climatic conditions and natural re- 
sources would, no doubt, have given this 







































































while the men are in the armies. 


J. H. Gambrill, Frederick: High 
rotective tariff is destructive to every 



























































nation rank and prominence in any 


interest in this country except to a com- 





event, but those measures which insti- 
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gated and fostered the development of 
these resources, through home enterprise 
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and ability, have given us the preéminent 
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position we occupy today among the 
prosperous nations of the earth. The 
figures and statements cited to prove 
this assertion are familiar to all, and that 
the proof is incontrovertible, we believe 
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our country. I will here relate a part of 
a conversation that I had with Horace 
Greeley some twenty-two years ago. He 
and I were belated at a railroad station 
some five or six hours. I found him a 
good talker and I did all I could to keep 








to be the candid judgment of the whole 
business portion of the United States. 
























































him at it. Farming was then good. 

















But the policy of protection may be 














Wheat here with me was worth from $2.20 
to 2.40 per bushel, and other produce in 


























pushed to disastrous extremes, shutting 
up fair competition, creating monopolous 
extortion and inciting unjust reprisals on 
the part of other nations. Such has been 
the tendency of recent tariff legislation. 
This belief, coupled with the conviction 
that our industrial institutions are now 
strong enough to meet the world’s competition, either at home or abroad, has been 
adding solid strength to that political rty which affects to oppose the policy of 
protection. We, too, admit that when this limit is reached, and a people have in all 
probability reaped the full benefits possible through a protective tariff, that country 
is then ready for free trade, provided—mark the provision—that other mercantile na- 
tions will in turn remove the commercial restrictions placed on the products of that 
country. For of what advantage would free trade be to this country if the trade 
barriers of other countries are to stand unrepealed? A barrel of deur is worth 
just what it will bring in any market of the world after it has passed the trade 
barriers to that market, and removing the trade barriers in our own market to 
the products of other countries will surely not permit the easier passage of our 
barrel of flour across these obstacles. It follows, then, that free trade, too, should 
have oo limits under the conditions which now ata and that, while 
unlimi and persistent protection may tend to cripple business activity, free 
trade, on the other hand, giving nothing in turn for the best market the world af- 
fords, offers no inducement for Se from the business men of this country. 
It was undoubtedly this view of the case, gathered from his intuitive knowledge 
of the business wants of the people, that led Mr. Blaine to the conception of his 


IMPROVED MILL ARCHITECTURE- 


proportion. Labor was all well employed 
at high prices. Mr. Greeley contended 
that if we had a still higher or prohibi- 
tive tariff, prices and times would be still 
better. I argued that we would have 
soon an overproduction of all produce, 
caused by the improved machinery and rapid acquirements of tillable ands in 
the west, etc. He contended that the increase of population would keep pace 
with all such contingencies. I held to my end of the argument and put this 
question: “Should my views of the question come to p= what would become of 
the farmers, and what effect would it have with them?” He hesitated a moment 
and then said, in the following words, “The landowner will be where the tenant 
is today.” “What of the tenant?” “He will be where the laborer is.” “And what 
of the laborer?” “He will become the pauper and — I said : “Mr. Greeley, 
if we both live twenty years longer I expect we will see this state of affairsexisting. — 
Then, sir, protective tariff will prove to be a failure which the American people 
will correct by abolishing it.” I have lived to see this come to pass. Millers 
want the wealth in the hands of the great consuming masses, which is impossible 
while they are paying daily tribute to the few in shape of indirect taxes. As re- 
gards the McKinle ill, the only argument necessary is to say that it is infamous 
and the people so declared at the late election. *Tis said that the voice of the people 
is the voice of God. Thenit isdoomed. Blaine’s idea of yootennehe strikes me with 
much foree, and is a — in the right direction if it could be carried out in good, 
faith. But revision of the tariff must be had first, then reciprocity will be in order 


SEE PAGE 46. 
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MICHIGAN. 


James H. Milne, Adrian: 1. I do not favor a protective tariff. 3, Any ob- 
stacles by which the freedom of trade between nations, as between individuals, is 
Gollsiciad. or hampered, are necessarily hurtful to business. Individuals will trade 
more freely with those with whom they can intercmenae, Prone. So will na- 
tions and communities. 4. I don’t see wherein the McKinley: bill can, by any 
possibility, favorably affect the milling interests. On the contrary, it should have 
the reverse effect. Certainly it can not promote business. 5. The idea of reciproci- 
ty is correct. It is unquestionably true that reciprocity promotes business be- 
tween individuals, and binds them closer together in trade relations. his not as 
between nations and communities? Nor should reciprocity be restric to any 


particular people or section of the world, but should be extended to every nation 
that accords us like privileges. Free trade is simply reciprocity in its broadest 
and most enlightened sense; therefore, I am in favor of unrestricted free trade, be- 


cause I believe it sound policy, and that it would greatly benefit, not only the ag- 
ricultural, but every other commercial and industrial interest of the entire coun- 
try. We produce more than we can consume, and must seek a foreign outlet for 
our surplus. Already the bars have been placed against our pork product in 
France and Germany. It matters not what reasons they advance for their action, 
the fact remains that these markets are closed against us for that important prod- 
uct of the farm, and the same is almost true as to our cereals in these countries. 
The public press of England is also urging its government to devise means for 
lacing a tax upon the products of the American farms entering that country. 
ere England to take such a step, where would it lana the American farmer? 
In the soup, I imagine, and the tariff would prove a r salad for his woes. It in 
no sense benefits the American farmer or miller, and can not by any ingenuity be 
made to do so, nor does it confer the benefits that its advocates claim for it, upon 
the American workingman. Unrestricted free trade would so develop the indus- 
tries of this country in every branch of manufacture, and so broaden the field for 
American enterprise in every quarter of the globe that employment would be 
furnished to every mechanic, the year round, and would so increase the carrying 
trade thut the flag of the nation, now scarcely to be seen upon the high seas, would 
fly from the of American ships in every port in the world. Why should not 
America, with her indomitable energy and the illimitable wealth bestowed upon 
her, by “Mother Earth,” be able to stand up and compete in the markets of the 
world, with ‘any nation on this broad earth, asking no odds against any one. 
American manufactures are no longer in their infancy, and in need of paternal 
support; but are full fledged and perfectly able to stand alone and fight their own 
battles against all comers. The talk of protecting the workingmen against the 
so-called pauper labor of Europe, is the sheerest twaddle, and is, moreover,a 
cowardly libel on the European mechanic, who, no one will honestly deny, is, as 
a rule, equally as thorough a workman and, (expense of living considered), equally 
as well paid as the average American. Besides, is it not a fact that the American 
workman is not protected as against his European brother workman? Do not the 
latter come here in thousands, and tens of thousands every year to compete with 
him on equal terms in his restricted home market, and do not the well protected 
employers engage the foreigner quite as readily as they do the unprotected Ameri- 
can mechanic. The American tariff is productive of wealth to the few, creating a 
monied aristocracy contrary to the genius of our country, and an unequal struggle 
at the best for the many for a bare existence. It is an unjust and unrighteous 


tax on every consumer for the benefit of a few, renders possible the formation of 
trusts and combines, organized for the extortion of high prices for the prime nec- 
essaries of life, and centralizes in the hands of powerful organizations the princi- 
pal industries of the country, before whom weaker competitors must fall, and who 
restrict production at pleasure and hold the — of this great country in the 

ground between the upper and 


hollow of their hand, to be squeezed at will an 
the nether millstone. 


W. B. Knickerbocker, Albion: 1 and 4. Asa miller I favor a protective tariff. 
for revenue only. Think the McKinley bill will affect the milling business unfavor- 
ably. It is clearly in favor of the few against the many. 5. I heartily endorse 
Mr. Blaine’s ideas on reciprocity. : 


Walsh-De Roo Milling Co., Holland: We favor a moderately protective tariff, 
which will stimulate such industries as the conditions existing in this country (es- 

ially with reference to labor) are adapted to, and which, by increasing the popu- 
oo of the manufacturimg towns, will increase home consumption of -American 
food products, and we believe an American consumer is to be preferred to a foreign 
one. The McKinley bill, however, in attempting to protect all industries without 
reference to their adaptation to our conditions, is a tax upon the consumer, and 
especially on the western farmer, and, so far as the exportation of flour is con- 
cerned, affects the milling business unfavorably by increasing cost of production. 
Mr. Blaine’s ideas on amy pa are correct and offer the most feasible plan for 
increasing the trade in American food products without injury to any industry 
which it is worth while to give a foothold here. 


W. Hayden, Tecumseh: 1 and 3. Do not as a miller favor a protective tariff, 
because a restricted market makes lower prices. 4. Think the McKinley bill will 
affect the milling business unfavorably. The McKinley bill restricts our sales in 
so far as their necessity demands our product. In other words, they will buy of 
us just what they are obliged to,and no more. The bill levies a duty on all ex- 
ports, or nearly so, from England, and yet we want them to také our surplus flour 
and wheat and pay us spot cash. It never will work, in my opinion. 5. In so far 
as Mr. Blaine’s idea goes, it is all right, but it does not go far enough. But sup- 
pose we must grin and bear it, for a time, and when it is found impracticable it 
will be repealed. 


C. B. Chatfield, Bay City: We favor a protective tariff on general principles. 
At the same time, we believe we can see thatit might be possible to arouse, by this 
protective a a feeling in foreign markets that would be megpenga | detri- 
mental to the interest of those manufacturers in this country who are obliged to 
seek a foreign market for their ng va Our trade is confined almost wholly to 
home consumption, therefore we have had but little occasion to consider the direct 
effect of the McKinley bill upon our interests. We believe the McKinley bill will 
foster nearly all of the manufacturers’ interests of the United States, and by so 
doing will furnish labor to a large number of peo- 
ple and at good wages. This, of course, will in- 
crease consumption just so far as it is possible in 
the limited area covered by our country. We 
believe Mr. Blaine’s ideas on reciprocity are good, 
but we fear we shall be forced on this same line 
to concede that his ideas, if carried out and put in | 
practice in our own business, would lead us to 
declare against a protective tariff being for our 
best interest asa miller. Weshall read with great 
interest the answers to the questions you have 
propounded, when published, and _ believe that 
your agitation will lead to a much better under- 
standing on the subject, and to the interests of 
millers of the United States in this question, than 
at present exists. 


William A. Coombs, Coldwater: 1 and 2. Asa mill- 
er, I am in favor of a high tariff, because most 
of my flour is sold to go to the towns and cities of 
the eastern and middle states, that are enabled to 
oo Se large populations in manufacturing of every 
kind. I have a large trade in the West Virginia 

coal and coke regions that supply 
coke to the iron and steel works of 
the west. These miners are large 
consumers of flour. The same is true 
in the mining towns in Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania is a large buyer of flour 
] and feed, which she could not buy if 
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she had to compete with the cheap 
labor of Europe. The sameis true in 
= the large towns and cities of New 
York. If it were not for the im- 
mense manufacturing interests of 
New England, where a large share of 
my flour is sold, those states could 
not support one quarter of their pres- 
I ent population. If all our protective 
duties were abolished, I believe we 
would be a nation of bankrupts. I be- 
lieve, as a miller and as a man, it is for 
our best interest to buy nothing 
abroad that we can produce at home, 
1] and I believe the higher the duty the 
lower we will ultimately buy our 
home-made goods. Competition at 
home will soon bring everything to 
rock-bottom prices. The great cry is 
that “tariff fosters trusts.” I have 
no fear of trusts; they are sure to 
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be their own cure. Take the oatmeal 
trust. How long did it last? Not 
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ae oA It put on the price for a while, but more mills were built, and the natural 
selfishness of humanity caused them to cut under the price of their own mem- 
bers, and the whole thing went to pieces. Take vp me a sack trust. We are buy- 
ing sacks today at $24, and the combine dares not advance for fear of new factories 
being built. It can not make a price that affords more than a fair living profit and 
hold up for any length of time. Take the item of % barrel nails, that al! millers 


have to buy. Our protective tariff has reduced the price in the last thirteen years. 
Within five i have paid $7 a keg for % iron barrel nails. Within vhe past 
year I have bought a. better nail made of steel for $3.15, and today Iam paying 


$3.30, delivered here in twenty-five keg lots. This, I verily believe, is what tariff 
has done on nails. I have no doubt but that the McKinley bill will affect the 
mill business favorably, and nearly all other kinds of business. Whatever affects 
my customer favorably affects me favorably. 5. I am in favor of Mr. Blaine’s 
reciprocity ideas. 

David Stott, Detroit: 1. I do not, as a miller, favor a protective tariff. 3. A 
law that would prevent free interchange of products between individuals would 
be hurtful, and the same likewise is true of nations. 4. I think the McKinley bill 
will affect the milling business unfavorably. 5. I think reciprocity is correct if 
applied equally to all nations. 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit: 1. We do not favor a protective tariff. 3. 
We believe manufactures fostered and favored by the present tariff to be unnatu- 
ral. If goods can not be made profitably except at the expense of the general 
public, in competition with outside manufacturers, then the United States is not 
the place to manufacture such goods. 4. Do not see that the McKinley bill has 
had any effect on the milling business up to the present time. 5. Mr. Blaine’s rec- 
iprocity ideas are good, and offer the most business-like way to gain trade for the 
United States. 

D. B. Merrill, Kalamazoo: 1 and 2. As a miller, I favor protective tariff. A 
protective tariff, so far as it has ever operated in this country, or is now likely to 
operate in the future, does not affect the foreign market for flour. It does give a 
tremendous impetus to the growth of the home market for milling products. Near- 
ly all the leading industries brought into existence by the protective tariff are 
gradually, but satisfactorily, working out their own solution. One after another 
of these industries is reaching the point where it can be said, with as much cer- 
tainty as can be alleged of any relative question, that their products are cheaper 
than they would have been if those industries had not been brought into exist- 
ence in America. ‘The greater the success of these industries—the more things 
we successfully make in the United States—the greater the population they sup- 
port in thrifty cireumstances. The American market for food products, especially 
in > ig grades, is the greatest on the globe, twice over. There is no market in 
which American millers place their yh 2 to such advantage, in the long run, as 
that here at home. Our competition on grain-growing has latterly been excessive. 
The additions to the American market, that is, the growth of our population for 
the next ten years, will do more to restore American grain-raising and: the supply 
of food products to a thrifty condition than any other changes we are likely to 
see. 4. The McKinley bill is an admirable embodiment of the policy of a protec- 
tive tariff. It is carefully drawn, and is already bringing into existence a larger in- 
dustrial force here at home than has resulted from any other commercial change 
since the close of the war. There is not a radical departure in it, following the 
line of protection, which will not, inside of five or ten years, give our people 
cheaper goods than they ever saw; while its stimulus to that home market which 
is the best field for absorbing food supplies, is very marked. 5. The policy of rec- 
iprocity and the powers provided by the McKinley bill to put that policy in force, 
are something this country has long needed. We have repeatedly-thrown a tre- 
mendous advantage to some country or other without asking a single favor in re- 
turn, while our wishes, where they were known, have been steadily ignored. The 
reciprocity clause presents an alternative to Spain with reference to free sugar 
from Cuba and the Phillipines, to Brazil with regard to free coffee and rubber, 
and to the Argentine Republic, with regard to free hides; that the favors granted 
by the United States must be given reciprocal advantage in their markets, for the 
product of our farms and shops. Our country isthe largest customer of all those 
lands, taking, in some cases, nearly nine-tenths of all they export in those leading 
articles. There isno other nation on the globe in a position to command the re- 
spect, in the point of commercial advantage, that belongs to our own. There is 
probably no other interest in the United States that will receive so great profit 
through the reciprocity clause of the McKinley bill as that of milling. 


Dewey & Stewart, Owosso: 1 and 2. As millers, we do favor a protective tariff, 
because it encourages home productions and increases employment. 5. Think Mr. 
Blaine’s ideas on reciprocity are good. Remark: Protection has made this coun- 
try what it is. Without it the hordes of European labor will come here and re- 
duce wages, and we don’t want such a condition. 


Heck Bros., Tecumseh: We do not favor a protective tariff. It hinders our 
trade as millers, barring our trade with foreign countries. The McKinley bill is 
not what we want. It only enables large manufacturers to sell their products at 
higher prices to the detriment of the American people. We favor Mr. Blaine’s ideas 
on reciprocity. We are in favor of free coinage of silver. This will benefit the 
farmer and miller and every business man in the United States. It will put the 
farmer and miller on equality with India and Russia, which are our competitors 
in raising wheat. We hope this fall’s election will change the house of congress 
so as to result in calling an extra session. If so, we will have free coinage before 
March 4th. On the other hand, if we still allow England to purchase our silver at 
a large discount and coin it into money and send it to India and Russia to buy 
wheat with, just so long our American farmer will be getting poorer and also the 
American miller. 


L. Emery, Jr., Three Rivers: I do not think protective tariff can benefit mill- 
ing, from the fact that we seek a foreign market for part of our product, so that 
any law that restricts trade must be detrimental. Do not think the McKinley bill 
will have any effect on milling any further than it may tend to reduce traffic with 
foreign countries. In regard to reciprocity, I believe it would be likely to affect 
milling favorably, inasmuch as the countries which it is designed to open up to 
trade are far behind this country in latest improved milling machinery. Besides, 
it would not be necessary for this country to increase its milling capacity in order 
to meet any increased demands for mill products. Again, I do not believe but 
that we can meet successfully any competition in the production of flour. 


MISSOURI. 


Louis Fusz, for Regina Flour Mill Co., St. Louis: 1. As a miller, under preserit 
conditions of our country, I am opposed to a protective tariff. 3. I am opposed 
because the agricultural and the milling interests of this country need foreign 
trade, without which our western fields would remain uncultivated, and a large 
part of our milling capacity would be idle. 4. The McKinley bill hardly affects the 
milling business directly yet. Ultimately, its effect will be unfavorable. By re- 
straining importations, it will diminish European shipping, or will put the burden 
of freight charges on American products, rather than on European products, which 
latter have often paid nearly the whole. Worse than all, the moral effect‘of a plain 
declaration to Europe—for such is the McKinley bill—that we will buy nothing 
from them that we can possibly avoid, preferring to tax ourselves from 50 to 100 
per cent’ the value of their merchandise, rather than buy it from them, is under- 
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stood by them to be an evidence of our unfriendly feelings, and will cause them to 
seek other sources of supply of what we have to export. We fancy that our 
American supplies are indispensable, but when we consider what Russia and In- 
dia are doing, Roumania a few years ago —7 a nullity and exporting 40,000,000 
bushels of wheat this year, the possibilities of South America, Australia, and even 
Africa, we must admit that we have no monopoly of food supplies. 5. Reciprocity 
is the thing—a friendly intercourse, give and ‘take. 


Alex. H. Smith, St. Louis: As a miller, I do not favor a protective tariff, be- 
cause I believe that such policy is for the benefit of a few at the expense of the 
many, is unequal, unreasonable, protection being conceded to powerful combina- 
tions of capital in certain interests in return for reciprocal concessions, while 
minor industries, equally worthy of protection, have not sufficient influence to en- 
force their claims. Also, because I do not believe protection necessary to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of such industries as are natural to this country, in which, 
with the advantage of boundless resources of raw material, perfect machinery 
and intelligent ‘skilled labor, we can successfully compete with the world on as 
nearly a free trade basis as the need of revenue to pay expenses of economical 
govecenees will permit. The highly protected industries are tempted to over-pro- 

uce, this resulting either in gigantic trusts to limit prices and output, shuttin 
down, leaving operatives out of work or until combined in trusts fighting eac 
other at the expense of the Jaborer, by a reduction of his wages, until strikes or a 
collapse of the business throws him out for indefinite periods. I think the Mc- 


- Kinley bill will affect the milling business unfavorably, because it will stimulate our 


chief foreign customers to retaliate in every possible way by the infliction of duties 
on mill products in countries where now admitted free and by ae existing 
tariffs in others; also, by leading to a preference, so far as possible, to draw sup- 
plies from other parts of the world, leaving us to enjoy the exclusive policy de- 
clared in the McKinley bill. It is all one-sided, saying to our friends abroad: 
“You may buy our surplus, but you shall pay for it in cash and not with the prod- 
ucts of the labor that consumes it.” Should millers not, therefore, favor a reverse 
policy of exchange of the products of labor, helping our customer to the means to 
pay for our products? Mr. Blaine’s reciprocity ideas are good as far as they g0, 
but fall far short of the significance attached to them by the protectionists. - 
iprocity, if it means anything in the present connection, is free trade with coun- 
tries that will agree with us to an interchange of products on equal terms.. He 
was quite right to oppose “free sugar” (a nisnomer, as it only means free raw mate- 
rial to the refiners’ trust) until we had negotiated in return free flour and other prod- 
ucts now virtually prohibited by principal sugar-producing countries. His re- 
mark, “keep your tariff to trade on,” was all business, and he had back of it the 
export duty put on coffee by Brazil when we put that article on the free. list as a 
clincher. Reciprocity and the McKinley bill do not belong together. The first 
favors profitable exchange of products, upon which true prosperity can find solid 
basis; the other virtually prohibits any exchange, and I am in favor of reciprocity 
in the fullest possible sense of the term, even if preceded by such retaliation as 
we have invited by the McKinley bill, and as France and Germany have by pro- 
hibiting our pork. 


Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis: 1. We favor tariff for revenue only. 2 and 3. 
Protective tariff does not favor the milling business, in our opinion. Have not 
given the matter much attention but, on the spur of the moment, will say, the 
best reason is, that we are engaged in producing an article which goes largely into 
foreign markets, and it is to the interest of the milling industry that reciprocity 
should be promoted rather than the enacting of laws which have a tendency to an- 
tagonize our customers, and cause retaliatory laws to be enacted against our coun- 
try’s exporting industries. 4. Do not think the McKinley bill will have much ef- 
fect upon the milling business, except so far as the general export trade of our 
country is affected, by intensifying the feeling of our foreign trade aroused against 
the protective policy of our government. 5. We are in favor of Mr. Blaine’s idea 
of reciprocity. Remark: From a miller’s standpoint, we do not regard the McKin- 
ley bill as a fair one. The millers of America are largely dependent upon their 
foreign trade to take a large percentage of flour manufactured. Anything that 
tends to antagonize foreign buyers, is against our interests. We claim the McKin- 
ley bill does this, as protestations of foreign manufacturers,. against its measures, 
would indicate. We believe, if it is absolutely necessary that England should 
come to America for breadstuffs, that the time is not far distant when she will 
import them in the form of raw material, and put a high duty on flour. We con- 
sider this danger is threatening us every year. Canada has already taken the 
lead in this direction. 


K. O. Stanard Milling Co., St. Louis: As millers, we favor a protective tariff, 
because, under the workings of a protective tariff, we believe the general business 
interests of the country are best promoted, and that trade is freer and more profit- 
able all around. We like to do business in a country where there is the greatest 
prosperity possible, where manufacturers, artisans, mechanics, laborers and all 
classes are busy and well paid. Under such circumstances, they are free buyers, 
and are able to pay their debts. We think the McKinley bill will affect the milling 
business favorably, on the general principles we have above narrated. We like 
Mr. Blaine’s ideas of reciprocity in trade with the Central and South American 
states. 


A. J. Eisenmayer, Springfield: As millers, we need no protection, owing to our 
advantageous position, but to foster home manufactures we believe in protection 
on articles only which we can produce here, or which can be induced through pro- 
tection to be profitably produced. If a high tariff on articles which we do not pro- 
duce will eventually induce our Latin-American neighbors to approach us with rec- 
iprocity, we favor keeping the high tariff. Neither the miltees or any other in- 
dustry will note any material change owing to the McKinley bill, but we think it 
will have a stimulating influence to establish new and more extensive industries. 
Blaine’s ideas on reciprocity are the only true statesman-like ideas which have 
been promulgated on this vexed question of tariff. : 


Kansas City Milling Co., Kansas City: 1. We do not favor a protective tariff, 
and believe that the tariff should exist only for revenue, and then only apply to 
luxuries, and not to the necessities of life. 3. The reason that we do not favor it 
is that we look upon it as legalized robbery for the purpose of taking money from 
the agricultural population and putting it into the pockets of eastern manufact- 
urers. 4. We think the McKinley bill, by robbing the ple, and more especially 
the western and southern parts of the country, in which our trade lies, will injure 
them financially to a certain extent which will rebound upon us to just the same 
extent. 5. We think Mr. Blaine’s ideas of reciprocity are good, as far as we have 
noted them, and as far as they go, and that they are in direct conflict with a high 
protective tariff. 


Cowgill & Hill, Carthage: We are strongly in favor of a protective tariff, sofar 
as is necessary to secure American markets for American manufacturers. The 
general prosperity of the whole country is absolutely essential to the prosperity of 
every line of business, and observation and experience both teach us that there 
is no comparison to be made, so great is the difference between the condition of 
both the laboring classes and of employers, as a whole, here and in other countries. 
We do not think the McKinley bill will have any unfavorable effect upon mnilling. 
And we do think that Blaine’s ideas as to reciprocity may effect great good in our 
export business. The science of political economy, so called, isa humbug. We 
can only tell by trying what effect changes in the tariff will bring about. fi gen- 
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eral, our idea is that we should admit free from those countries that will sncign’ 
cate, those things that we can not raise or make in this country, and afford what- 
ever protection is needed to develop products that can be acclimated, and manu- 
factures of all kinds. But take away all protection when monopoly and extor- 
tion are attempted. 


Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Independence: This matter has been thoroughly 
discussed by those eminently more able than we, and now we consider the trueso- 
lution will be shown after a practica! test. We believe in giving the McKinley 
je fair test and won’t squeal until we 
are hurt. 


MINNESOTA. 


Cargill & Fall, Houston: We don’t 
think it ble to arrange a tariff bill 
that would satisfy Pennsylvania and oth- 
er manufacturing states and at the same 
time benefit Minnesota, Dakota and oth- 
er agricultural states. No miller that we 
know of pretends that he could run suc- 
cessfully at present and export all his 
product, which indicates that the pro- 
tected or home markets are the best for 
the miller, and, as England, the continent 
and Canada admit that it is an irjury to 
them, we can’t help but believe that it 
will be beneficial to the United States. 


Christian Bros. Mill Co., Minneapolis: 
1 and 2. Do not as millers favor a pro- 
tective tariff, such as has been p as 
it does not help the miller. 3. It in- 
creases the cost of living, and conse- 
quently that of raw material and man- 
ufactured articles. 4. Think the Mc- 
Kinley bill will affect the milling busi- 
ness adversely if at all. 5. We believe 
Mr. Blaine’s ideas on reciprocity are in 
the right direction. Remark: e be- 
lieve in a moderate tariff, enough to sup- 
port the government, its interest, and 
obligations to its soldiers. Would con- 
fine, as far as possible, duties only to 
materials that we can manufacture to 
advantage, and then only to a point 
where excessive profits could not be got- 
ten from the consumer. Over-protection 
means excessive production and the nec- 
essity for pools, combinations, etc, to keep 
prices sufficiently high to support more 
manufactories than are needed. Many || 
articles that have been protected for a ——3 = 
long time can now be produced as cheap- on 
ly in this country as in any. On those 
we would reduce the tariff and bring the 
country as rapidly as is consistent with 
the revenues needed, to a condition so 
that we could export our surplus manufactured articles to foreign countries. In 
order to do this the purchasing power of a dollar must be raised so that labor 
will cost less, and, with our facility for using machinery, we will be able to relieve 
our markets of the surplus and make our manufactories profitable. The sooner 
we can rE free trade the more rapidly we will become permanently pros- 
perous. ould restore the tax on tobacco and impose a high tax on wines and 
spirits made in this country, thereby being able to reduce the tariff on the necessi- 
ties of life. 


Frank R. Pettit, of Pettit, Christian & Co., Minneapolis: 1. I favor a protectivé 
tariff, as it is the only practical way of raising the large amount of money required 
to meet the obligations of the government. 2. A protective tariff aids manufact- 
urers in the United States to employ operatives at good wages, who are thereby 
enabled to buy more and better flour. 3. The McKinley bill is all right. It does 
not raise any surplus revenue, but simply provides for the government’s expenses. 
It will, in my judgment, increase manufacturing and thereby add to the general 
prosperity of this country, and will increase the Bares demand for all commodities, 
including our high grade flour. 4. I think Mr. Blaine’s ideas of reciprocity are ex- 
cellent and, if the voters of this country, regardless of party, desire to promote 
their business interests, they will elect 
him president in 1892, and thereby en- 
able Fim to carry out his policy of reci- 
procity and demonstrate its benefits. 
I think Mr. Blaine is the greatest states- 
man living today. He understands and 
appreciates the business interests of this 
country as no other man does. We can 
depend upon him every time to make a 
good trade for us with any nation desir- 
ing to negotiate. Remark: Now, regard- 
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ing a protective tariff, will say that it is 
a necessity, in view of the large obliga- 
tions that this government is required 
to meet. A revenue must be forthcom- 
ing, and it must be raised by a protective 
tariff or by direct taxation. Free trad- 
ers advocate the direct tax theory, but 
it would prove a very odious form of 
taxation and would result in disaster to 
the government, and ruin many of our 
manufacturing industries. It would 
drive a large per cent of our mechanics : 
from the factories to farms, thus adding to the overproduction of farm products 
and at the same time decreasing the demand for such products; consequently, 
prices would decline. These are my personal views on the subject of the tari 


Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis: Replying to your tariff inquiries, would 
say that we as millers favor a protective tariff, although what is known as the Mc- 
Kinley bill, as we understand it, has no particular relation to the milling trade in 

eneral, except that we believe, after it has been clearly understood and fully tried, 
it will increase the general prosperity of the country in all branches of business, 
especially in the New England and middle states, where a large amount of the 
spring wheat flour finds its market. An increase of this trade will necessarily 
romote industries of all kinds and more satisfactory markets will naturally be 
found for all kinds of breadstuffs. The excellent clause in the bill relative to the 
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drawback on jute sacks, is certainly an ingotians one and will be full pee 
by the millers come an export business. In reference to Secretary Bi e’s ideas 
on reciprocity, would say that we favor them most heartily. Opening the ports of 
South America and Cuba to American flour would unquestionably work to the ad- 
vantage of American millers, enabling them to work off the surplus flour when- 
ever the 1oarkets are overstocked. 


Chas. A. Pillsbury, Minneapolis: I can not see how any miller can favor a pro- 
tective tariff, looking at it from a business standpoint. The tendency of Ameri- 
can high tariffs is to force European 
countries into retaliatory measures, and 
the danger is, if our pong Late too far, 
that we shall be shut out from England 
and Holland, as we have. been from al- 
most all other countries. The McKinley 
bill. can not, in my opinion, fail to affect 
the milling business, and gl] other busi- 
ness, unfavorably, with the exception of 
a few particular lines to which it gives 
better protection than they otherwise 
had. I think reciprocity, under as able 
a man as Mr. Blaine, could be worked to 
benefit our prt neh ay and that, where we 
have duties already, it is well enough to 
get such reciprocity as possible before 
taking them off. 


Henry P. Gill, Duluth: 1 and 3. I 
can not see where millers can derive any 
benefit from a protective tariff, special- 
ly those located here in the northwest. 
4. If our government adopts too strict 
measures against Europe, in the shape of 
a protective tariff, it may result in Eng- 
land doing the same with us; and one of 
the first articles, which perhaps would 
come under the protective risk on the 
other side would be flour. 5. I think Mr. 
Blaine’s ideas on reciprocity are good 
ones. 

Empire Mill Co., New Ulm: We, as 
millers, do not favor a protective tariff, 
because it is liable to cause reciprocity 
by other nations and shut out our bread- 
stuffs. Germany and France ‘have al- 
ready placed a tariff on American pork 
and flour, and it would not be astonish- 
ing to us if the McKinley bill should 
cause England to levy a tax on our 
goods also, and shut them out from that 
market. 


T. B. Hawkes & Co., Royalton: 1. 
As millers we do favor a protective tar- 
iff. 2. In the abstract, protection helps 
our business, as it helps all American 
industries. 4. Think the McKinley bill 
will favorably affect the milling business. 
5. Think Mr. Blaine’s ideas on reciprocity are sound and practicable. 


L. C. Porter Milling Co., Winona: 1. As millers we would prefer free trade, as 
flour is sold on a free trade basis, but we believe in a low protective tariff as the 
best policy for the general good of the United States. 2. If we had no export trade 
on flour, and only a home market to supply, as is the case in most all branches of 
manufacturing business, would prefer a protective tariff, as a miller. 3. We believe 
that the tariff is, in most cases, retaliatory.. Other countries tax our exports be- 
cause we tax their imports, and this results in restricted markets for our flour. At 
present we (spring wheat millers) are only able to ship to free trade countries, 
and are shut out of Canada, Germany, Spain and France by their retaliatory tariff. 
4. Do not believe the McKinley bill will have any noticeable effect, unless other 
countries increase or put on a duty to offset the McKinley bill. 5. Believe firmly 
in Mr. Blaine’s reciprocity scheme. It will, if carried out, give a most valuable 
outlet for our surplus flour and wheat, which will absorb all the surplus of this 
country, placing us independent of English markets, where we must compete with 
almost every country on the globe. This would advance the price of wheat here, 
also in England, as it would take away just that much from their present supplies 
and tend to advance their markets. A rise in the price of wheat in this country 
would greatly benefit the farmer, and in 
turn every branch of business. It would 
allow winter wheat millers to ship to for- 
eign markets in Cuba and South Amer- 
ica freely, while now the trade is neces- 
sarily limited. This would take enough 
from the overstocked home markets to 
give northwestern millers opportunity 
to sell just this much more at home, to 
repay for their loss of English markets. 
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NEW YORK. 


Smith & Sherman, Rochester: 1. As 
millers, we do not favor a high protective 
tariff, believing that a low rate of duties 
will be effectual in the few cases when a 
tariff is beneficial to the country at large. 
2 and 3. It seems to us that the milling 
interest, like that of farming, is peculiar- 
ly interested in having a free and unham- 
pered exchange of commodities between 
E i this country and all other parts of the 
globe. Protection can certainly do us no aes as millers, for we do not need a duty 
on flour. We can compete with the world. But we think the removal of the high 
duties on so many different articles of commerce would promote trade with other 
countries and give us better markets for our product. 4. So faras the McKinley 
bill tends to impede foreign trade, we think it is injurious to the milling business. 
5. We are of bate, gee that, if our law-makers will not give us something ap- 

roaching free trade.with all countries, reciprocity with part of the world will be 

eneficial, and, if we can make a good arrangement by which the Spanish posses- 
sions and South American countries will take our breadstuffs, we are in favor of 
giving them something in return, though we think it would be wiser to treat all 
alike and let all business interests have the same chance. 


George Wilson, Rochester: 1. As a miller, do not favor a protective tariff. 
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3. Think a smoeping protective tariff is a bad foundation to build on, as, like water, 
business must find its level. 4. Think the McKinley bill will not affect business 
at all, unless through retaliative measures on the other side; then it would be 
bad. 5. Am favorable to Mr. Blaine’s ideas on reciprocity, but think them incon- 
sistent with his protective ideas. It strikes the writer that he hits England, our 
best customer, with protection, and caters to smaller trade with reciprocity. This 
catering is also a back slap, in our pacpment, at England. Business should be 
done between nations as between individuals. No business man would expect to 
retain the trade, or even gag will, of a good customer by continually doing things 
prejudicial to his interests. 


James Frazee, Baldwinsville: 1. As a miller I do favor a protective tariff. 
2. Think a tariff benefits my business, in that it brings prosperity to manufactur- 
ing generally. 4. Think the McKinley bill will affect the milling business favor- 
ably. 5. Am decidedly favorable to Mr. 
Blaine’s ideas on reciprocity. 


Thornton & Chester, Buffalo: 1. We 
favor a protective tariff. 2. We think 
it benefits the manufacturing interests of 
our country. 3. Whatever benefits the 
manufacturing interests is a benefit to 
the millers. 5. We favor Mr. Blaine’s 
ideas regarding reciprocity. 


Jones & Co., New York city: 1. Do 
not, as millers,favor a protective tariff. 
4, Think the McKinley bill will affect 
business decidedly unfavorably. 5, Don’t 
believe in Mr. Blaine’s ideas on most 
things, but do believe in reciprocity. 


Farwell & Rhines, Watertown: We 
are cordially in sympathy with the gen- 
eral tenor and policy of the McKinley 
tariff bill, and Mr. Blaine’s ideas of rec- 
iprocity, and believe they will conduce 
greatly to the welfare of this country, 
if given a fair trial. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Wm. C. Leistikow, Grafton: I am 
against the McKinley bill. I believe 
in protection to the extent of paying 
our workingmen fair wages, and, when 
it has been proven in certain industries 
that we can not quite compete with 
England, think we should protect enough 
to make up the difference between wages 
paid here and abroad. But I believe 
that ultimately this country must adopt 
free trade, and, therefore, we should 
gradually get to it, by, say, 5 or 10 per 
cent reduction every two years. With 
the resources, inventions and _ intelli- 
gence of this country, we must in time 
control the markets of the world. A 
progressive nation like this can not con- 
tine itself to this country alone. It 
must expand, and, to do so, ultimate free 
trade is necessary. I do not believe in 
Blaine’s plan of reciprocity. Asa miller, 
I do not favor a protective tariff, be- 
cause a miller in business isa free trader, 
the same as a farmer. I believe, as a 
miller, it is necessary to court friendly 
feelings with other nations, in place of 
hostile ones such as the McKinley bill 
must produce. 


Mandan Roller Mill Co., Mandan and 
Bismarck: As millers, we can not see 
where a protective tariff benefits us. It 
may benefit us by enabling the eastern 
mechanic to pay a higher price for our 
patents, but this 1s off-set by the cor- 
respondingly low price we accept for our 
surplus product in the world’s markets. 
Our cost of manufacture is materially 
enhanced by the duty on nearly every- 
thing which enters into the equipment 
of a mill. If we could build for less, 
our cost would be reduced, as our inter- 
est on investmentment would be less. 
Think it is too early to anticipate the ef- 
fect of the McKinley bill. “Reciproc- 
ity” is a difficult problem. American 
labor Bye for everything consumed by 
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wheat and makes enough flour to almost feed the world, to ask for a protective 
tariff. 2. It does not help otr business, and, on the contrary, we believe it in- 
jures the business of every miller in the United States, no matter whether he 
as a 50 barrel mill or an 8,000 barrel mill. 3. The farming and milling industries 
are the two greatest in this country, and we do not believe it is policy or just, to 
lace a tariff on wheat or flour, or anything that tends toward converting this grain 
into flour, so that a few may be benefited at the cost of the millions engaged in these 
two great industries. 4. Think the McKinley bill will injure the milling business 
rather than help it. This bill puts a tariff on jute bagging, which amounts to nearly 
five cents a barrel of flour, and in so — it protects the few jute bag factories (we be- 
lieve three in the United States) and obliges every miller that uses these to fig- 
ure this cost in manufacturing his flour, which eventually makes him figure his price 
of wheat proportionately less, and the farmer has to stand the brunt with his 
friend the miller. In exporting fiour in jute bags, with this five cents’per barrel 
on jute as the “protecting angel,” it pre- 
vents sales that sometimes might be 
made if this duty was off jute bagging. 
This sometimes prevents large mil 
from exporting their flour, and the con- 
sequence is, this surplus flour is sold in 
our own country, thus making flour a 
drug on this market, and obliging mills 
to shut down entirely or run only par- 
tially, as has been the case only very 
recently. Another feature of the Mc- 
Kinley bill that is unjust is the fact of 
only allowing “drawback” on flour ex- 
ported in jute bags, when such drawback 
amounts to ten dollars or more. This 
takes this rebate from the small miller 
and only gives it to the large miller ; and 
the manner in which the rebate can be 
collected makes it of little benefit, as the 
cost for collection makes the broker col- 
lecting this rebate the beneficiary at 
the expense of the miller. 5. We think 
Mr. Blaine’s ideas on reciprocity exactly 
correct, as can be demonstrated in our 
trade with South America. As it is,;wedo 
not sell them flour or grain, as their tar- 
iff completely shuts out American prod- 
ucts from their ports, but a reciprocity 
with them, allowing their sugar, etc, in 
our markets free of duty, would throw 
open their ports for our grain, flour, etc. 
ith this well accomplished, there can 
be only one result, and that is, higher 
prices to the farmer for his grain, and 
higher prices to the miller for his flour. 


Barney, Demoss & Co., Roscoe: We 
see no reason for any miller disapprov- 
ing the policy of protection, since it 
does not affect his business, so far as we 
have observed. General. Hancock truly 
said that the tariff question is essential- 
ly a local one. In this great country, 
with its diversified industries, it is al- 
most impossible to frame a tariff law to 
suit all sections. The iron interests de- 
mand protection, whereas the purely 
agricultural states favor lower duties on 
metals, if not quite free trade; the wool 
growers want higher import duties on 
wool, while those not interested in wool- 
growing clamor for free wool, and 60 on. 
It is entirely a matter of self-interest 
with us all. If it can be demonstrated 
that a protective tariff is detrimental to 
the milling interests of this country, 
then every miller will a it, but. as 
yet we see no reason why we, as mill- 
ers, should feel hostile to the McKinley 
bill) Mr. Blaine’s scheme of reciprocity 
must verge wef meet with the hearty 
approval of all intelligent millers, and we 
hope the subject will be so thoroughly 
agitated as to result in the negotiation of 
treaties with all the Central and South 
American states, giving us practically 
mutual free trade with them all. 

OREGON. 

The Portland Flouring Mills Co., 
Portland: The McKinley bill, appar- 
ently, will have no effect upon our eS. 
ness. Canadian duty has enabled Man- 
itoba millers to ship flour into British 











us, and we only have our surplus to re- 
ciprocate with. Think it as wise to sell 
the surplus in the world’s markets for 
cash, and buy what we want in ex- 
change where we can do the best. If we 
tie up to one country for its products, 
competitors of that country would soon 
restore the equilibrium. The supply reg- 
ulates the value of staples as a gen- 
eral thing, and foreigners are not going to pay us more than our stuff is worth, 
even if we will take their goods. ieee, 


Ferd. Schumacher, Akron: As millers and manufacturers of cereal goods, we 
are not opposed to the protective tariff, but we do object to the pretension, for the 
purpose of catching votes and perpetuating the republican party, that it has been 
enacted for the benefit of, and will greatly relieve, farmers and the laboring classes 
generally. We endorse Mr. Blaine’s ideas on reciprocity. 


J. M. Boyd & Co., Hillsboro: 1. We favor a protective tariff at all times. 2. 
While it may not be a very great benefit to us directly, yet indirectly what is good 
for our government is i 4 for us. 4. We do not see why the McKinley bill will 
affect the milling business one way or the other. 5. We think Mr. Blaine’s ideas on 
reciprocity are correct and if carried out will be a great benefit to this country. 


The Hicks-Brown Co., Mansfield: 1. As millers we most decidedly object to a 
tariff on wheat or flour, and think it is inconsistent, when our nation raises enough 








Columbia in larger quantities than for- 
merly. As millers, do not see that we 
would be especially benefited by any 
“reciprocity treaty.’ 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Stokes Bros., Watertown: As mill- 

ers, are decidedly in favor of a protective 

tariff. It helps our business by promoting home manufactures and industries, and 
by keeping out foreign manufactures and products, thus stimulating home indus- 
tries and inducing foreign capital to locate its institutions on this side of the 
water, and the more people employed in the manufacturing industries of the 
United States the more demand for the products of our flouring mills. Is it not 
true that the local market always brings the best — to the miller, and the for- 
eign output is simply used as a safety-valve on the business? And we believe it to 
be almost universally true that the flour sold in the domestic market has brought 
more money than the flour sent to the old country. Now, if we can stimulate and 
bring in this foreign capital, and increase our manufacturing interests, we must 
necessarily have a better domestic market, and the time should soon come when 
the entire crop of wheat of the United States should be consumed by the people 
engaged in the manufacturing industries of this country. We are of the opinion 
that the McKinley bill will affect the ingen, Berm ponere favorably, and the ment 
used in answer to your second question will hold good in reply to your fo ques- 
tion. We believe in Mr. Blaine’s ideas of reciprocity. They aregood and common 


IMPROVED MILL ARCHITECTURE—SEE PAGE 46, 
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and his idea of reciprocity is one that applies to every individual interest, 

oath taege raat book says, “Do good for evil.” This order we 
ific and for specific occasions, but the larger portion of humanity 
on the principle of doing good to those who do to us. Even in local in- 
thon i if the aie pote his gg and on : 1 oe mer bs acon 
grocer, you can depend upon it that the grocer will handle no other flour but his ; 
while if he ignores him he will buy his flour of other parties if he has to pay more 
forit. This not only holds good with individuals, but should hold good with na- 
tions, If Cuba, or any other country, is an exporter of sugac to this country we 
certainly ought to supply them with their flour and the products of our farms in 
return. We believe that Mr. Blaine is one of the brainiest men of the nation, and 
he has hit the key note in his ideas of reciprocity. We can also heartily endorse 
Mr. McKinley’s bill in regard to protection of our farm products, thus barring out 
foreign producer, and giving the farmers the benefit of their home market. 
Our interests and the farmers’ interests are identical. In our opinion it needs very 
little argument to prove that the McKinley bill, Mr. Blaine’s reciprocity scheme 
and the er of the silver bill have already infused new life into almost every 
trade. It is felt in the very air we breathe that we are entering on an 

era of prosperity. We are not politicians, nor do we take as much interest in 
political questions as we ought, but we think the republican party, in re-monetizing 
silver, in the passage of the McKinley bill and the endorsement of Mr. Blaine’s 


reciprocity ideas, has made a record of which she may well be proud. 


VIRGINIA. 


Warner Moore &Co., Richmond: 1. I favor tariff for revenue, and tariff against 
Cuba and South American and other countries that discriminate against American 
flour and allow wheat to come in free. 2. I favor tariff against countries, as I 
stated above, that discriminate against American flour. 4. I do not see that the 
McKinley bill will affect the milling business in any way. 5. I think Mr. Blaine 
has correct ideas on the tariff, and I highly favor his ideas set forth in regard to 
reciprocity with South America and other foreign countries. 


WASHINGTON. 


Geo. 8S. Palmer, Spokane Falls: 1. Asa miller, do not favor a protective tariff. 
3. I can not see where a protective tariff can be of any benefit to me as a miller. 
This may be a selfish view to take, but I can not see why I should be assessed to 
increase the profits of some iron foundry down in Pennsylvania. 4. The McKinley 
bill, as we are situated, will have a very bad effect on our foreign business, as it 
will decrease the amount of freight and the number of ships loaded for this coast, 
and so increase the price of charters to the United Kingdom. 5. Mr. Blaine’s ideas 
on reciprocity are good as far as they go, but what we want is free trade. 


WISCONSIN. 


Daisy Roller Mills, Milwaukee: On general principles we favor a protective 
tariff on all manufactured articles of import. e would place the tariff so that 
these articles could be manufactured in this country, although some articles 
might be, owing to our inexperience in manufacture, much higher at first than the 
present value of the imported goods. Protection in the form ofa tariff, would keep 
out foreign competition and give our manufacturers time to perfect their ma- 
chinery, stimulate inventions and make improvements, so that, in a short time, 
goods could be manufactured here as cheaply as anywhere, and competition would 
spring up among our own manufacturers and bring the price down to a proper 
basis, so that a tariff then would have no more effect than it now does on iron and 
steel. We don’t think free trade or a high protective tariff would have any effect 








now on the milling trade. The trouble with that business for the present is too 
many mills. On the basis of 390,000,000 bus, for this c we have mills enough 
in this country to grind it all in eighty-five days. We don’t see how the tariff can 
affect our business for the present. We are strong advocates of Mr. Blaine’s reci- 
procity scheme. It isa fair exchange of farm products, and though the balance 
of trade might be against us at first, the time may come when some of our manu- 
factures yey ‘be exchanged on the same basis as our agricultural products. We 
think it of the highest importance to encou this principle, and by maintain- 
ing a high protective tariff and encouraging and fostering home manufactures, we 
would soon create a demand for our agricultural products at home, and a home 
market, we all know, is best for the country. The high _ of iron and steel, per- 
haps due to the high tariff as much as to the increased demand, has stimulated in- 
vention and manufactures to such an extent in this country, that we can now pro- 
duce them as cheaply as they can be laid down here from abroad, and at the same 
time give our manufacturers a fair profitand afford much higher wages to the la- 
borers than are paid in England-or Germany. This will no doubt be the result on 
any manufactured goods, if a protective tariff is maintained, and the more mouths 
we can feed at home, the better it will be for our milling interests, and thus, from 
a “miller’s standpoint,” will a protective tariff be a benefit to the millers of this 
country, and this will apply with equal force to our agriculturists. We have in 
this country the bulk of the raw material; the minerals in inexhaustible supply, 
the cotton, and there is no good reason, with a protective tariff, why we should not 
raise our own wool. Hides will require to be imported to a large extent, owing to 
the vastly increasing population, but these are already on the free list. As to the 
question of how much protection is needed, experience will tell, but we would 
place it so as to protect and foster all legitimate manufacturing interests in our 
country. At the same time, we would like to see laws enacted, if it could be done, 
that would break up all combines, trusts, corners and other methods that are got- 
ten up for the purpose of extortion. How would it work to license all manufact- 
ween with the penalty of revocation when they entered into any scheme of this 
nature. 


Bernhard Stern & Son, Milwaukee: 1. As millers, we do not favor a protective 
tariff. 3. By our national policy, declaring that our aim is to buy as little as pos- 
sible from other nations, we call forth similar aims on the part of the foreign na- 
tions to buy as little as possible from this country, and to make themselves inde- 
Seay of us by buying in preference anywhere else than from the United States. 

his may not be felt by a great many industries of which the products are ab- 
sorbed at home, but the farmers and the millers are producing by far more than 
this country’s population can consume. It may take yet many years till our pop- 
ulation will consume all of our farmers’ and millers’ products, and by cutting off 
the channels for disposing of the surplus not wanted here, the farmers and millers 
will be injured very essentially through the present so pronounced protective 
policy. Such injury will be the more severe through higher cost of labor and en- 
hanced cost of what they have to buy. 4. The McKinley bill must affect the mill- 
ing business unfavorably.' 5. We think Mr. Blaine’s ideason reciprocity are good 
and more becoming for a nation standing at the head of civilization than a Chinese 
wall of protection. 


C. Manegold & Son, Milwaukee: 1. We do not favor a protective tariff. 3. 
Consider a protective tariff a tax for the benefit of a few, which must be paid by 
the pe gid especially the producer and common laborer. Think the McKinley 
bill will affect the milling business unfavorably, as it gives us no benefits and 
causes a prejudice against American manufacturers in all foreign countries, and 
we must look for them to take a large share of our product. 5. Are in favor of 


reciprocity, especially with the United Kingdom, as they are the largest purchasers 
of our farm products. 
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Upright 
Close-Scouring 
Machines 


Upright 
Brush 
Machines 


Horizontal 
Close-Scouring 
Machines 


Horizontal 
Brush 
Machines 


Warehouse 
and Elevator 
Separators 


Double and Single 
Receiving 
Separators 























(irain-(leaning Machinery 





Do you want any stronger evidence that our claims for 
the superlative excellence of the ‘‘ Eureka’’ Grain-Cleaning 
Machines are well and strongly founded than is afforded by 
the following list of the largest mills in the world, where 
they are in use? 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Upright Scourers. 
arehouse Separators. 
73 ht Scourers. 
Dei ll. ’g Separators. 
sd Lever e: | Separators. 
‘8 ht Scourers. 
‘e Separators. 
7 Milling parator. 
§ Upright Scourers. 
“ — Horizontal Scourer. 
« Dbl. Rec’g Separators. 
= Warehouse Separator. 
% Milling Separator. 
. Dbl. Rec’g Separators. 
“ Dbl. Rec’g Separators. 
“ Dbl. Rec’g oo 
— Rec’ gs Separator. 
u 


Pirtuspury Mini A— 9 Eureka U 


Piruissury Mint B— 


Ancuor Mini— 


PauisaDE Mini— 


WasHpurn Mitt A— 


Wasusurn Miuzt B— 


CoutumsBia Miti— 
Homsoupt Minti— 


Cataract Mrni— sa Upright rer. 
« bs mice Separator. 
Minneapouis Mini— « Upright Scourers. 


- arehouse Separator. 
4 Milling Separator. 

. Warehouse Separator. 
si Milling Separators. 

$ Dbl. Reo’g Separator. 
“ Dbl. Rec’g Separator. 
“ Dbl. Rec’s one 
- Dbl. Rec’g Separator. 
~ U; Ipright urer. 

¥: Niilling Separator. 


Gavaxy Miti— 


Pertir Mirir— 
NORTHWESTERN Miiu— 
Sr. AntrHony Mitu— 
Excetsior Mini— 
PHoenrx Miii— 


HRS bt tt ee tS et et et 0 et tt DO DO DOLD DOD 


Crown Rouuer Mint— Vg Warchouse Separators. 
‘i Milling Separators. 
Horry Min1— 1 6° Dbl. Rec’g Separator. 
1 . Miiling Separator. 
2 


Upright Scourers. 


The largest mills in the world, the smallest milis in the world, 
the money-making mills of the world, use and 
endorse the 


NOTE THIS LIST = 








Eureka Grain-Cleaning Machinery 
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y MANUFACTURER, 


S. HOWE 
silver Greek, N. Y. 
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Magnetic 
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Hulled Oat 
Separators 
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Scourers 


Flour Packers 


Barley Scourers 











Corn Scourers 













Corn Shellers 
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HE LANE & BODLEY COMPANY 





ORLISS AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF ENGINE 


CINCINNATI, 


Simple, 
Gondensing and 
¢ Gompound, 


Of Unexcelled Workmanship; Perfection in Regulation; Admirable Proportions, and Selected Materials. 





STEAM BOILERS, SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, GEARING.  comptcre ovrrits « specutry. 


The Lane & Bodley Co. 


3 to 19 John Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 











Kurth : Cockle: Se pa rator “Don't 8ee How a First-Glass Mill Can Do Without Them” 





We are now manufacturing this well- 
known machine in three styles, with shaking 


THE WORK OF THIS 











MACHINE grader, as shown in cut, with grading reel 

IS GUARANTEED IN above cockle cylinder and with grading reel 
insidecockle cylinder, 

EVERY WAY WE ARE PREPARED 





thus giving millers op- 











portunity to suit their own ideas. We also TO FURNISH 
manufacture this machine in connection STEEL CYLINDERS 
with an Oat Separator Attachment. IF DESIRED 


For Catalogues, Prices, etc., address, 





Gookle Separator Mig. Go. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





The Machine 
referred to is 
the 





It is, without doubt, 
the most perfect device 
for scalping break stock 
ever put on the market. 
It saves room and pow- 
er, and does far super- 

: ior work to the ordinary 
Hen an immense capacity, one machine being able to 





scalper. 
handle one break in a 500-bbi. mill or four breaks in a 100-bbi. mill. 





Dowaarac, Micu., Nov. 19th, 1890. 
SUPERLATIVE PURIFIER MFG. CO., 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
GENTLEMEN:—We have been using the New Era Scalper you sent us fora 
number of months and are very much pleased with their operation. We do not 
see, after our experience with them, how a first-class mill can do without them. ' 


Very truly yours. 
fe eas H. F. COLBY & SON. 





| For catalogue and prices, address, 


! 


Superlative Purifier Mig. Co. 
(— MIbWASKEE, WIS. 
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Established i855. 


ee 


MANION | 
Blacksmith and Wrecking Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New and Second-Hand Machinery Depot. 





MILL MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS. 





Engines, Boilers, Steam Pumps, of all Descriptions 


and Sizes, for General Use. 





Sawmills, Woodworking Machinery, Engine Lathes, Screw Cutting Ma- 
chines, Pressure Blowers, Exhaust Fans, Blacksmith Forges, Platform Scales, 
Safes, Church and School Bells, Horse Powers, Derrick Irons, Capstans, 
Tackle Blocks and Cordage of alli Sizes, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Boxes | 


and Belting of all Sizes. 





SOO to S08 NORTH LEVEE. 








ROBERT AITCHISON 


ERFORATED METAL of 
MW a CH CAGQ. IL! 
> gn Son ae 


ea 


Pa f)\ 








Cc. O. BARTLETT, 
Manufacturer of PAINT, BONE, FEED AND SAND MILLS 


DUFOUR BOLTING CLOTH, CHAIN BELTING AND SPROCKETS. 
63-69 South Water Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 22, 1890. 

GENTLEMEN :—I have this day purchased from the Kniffler Manufac Co. their entire stock 
of mill machinery and patterns. The Martin Centri Reel, Kniffler’s Sp ae pF Flour Dresser 
and Martin’s Barley Pearli ing machine have a wernt wae reputation. Over 2,000 of their machines 
are in successful operation in the United States, and over 4,000 in Europe. These patterns, together 
with all the Sotearme of the late G. R. Gale, which I bought about two years ago, and which consist 
of all kinds of mills and general flour mill machinery, and my own patterns of special machinery 
for carbon, D ong bone, mustard, spice and feed mills, make one of the most os lete outfits 





found an: and enable me to build every kind of mill machinery. I stock of gen- 
uine Dufour bolting cloth, leather, cotton and rubber belting, glovetoe bue: bah and bolts, wood 


ish anything in my line on 
on 
O. BART: 


flights, Caldwell conveyor, ¢ belting and sprockets, and can 
short notice, and at reasonable prices. Thanking you for past favors, I am, 





o THE— 


‘Heinicke-Flege [,moaran 60. 


Practical Lithographers, ST. LOUIS, 
Engravers and Printers. ‘ MO. 











HIND & LUND, 


PRESTON, ENGLAND. 








Makers of Improved Machinery and Plants for the 
Manufacture of Flour, Rice and Oatmeal. 








J. A. MCANULTY CO. 














Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
—MeANULTY’S BEST Fleur mitt machinery. 
Roller Mills, Sieve Scalpers, Sieve Graders, Sieve 
Bolters, Force Feeders, Etc. 


Leading Millers Everywhere Prefer McANULTY'8 SPEGIAL MACHINES 


The Pillsbury A and Palisade, the Pnoenix, 
Stan innane, St. Anthem Cataract, Washburn 
A, Band C, Crown Ro cae Mpeg om North 


e 
2 Be 
* 


Ma n ufactu re rs of 








J. C. Townley, head miller for Hoffman & Son, 
Enterprise, Kas., writes : 


The 

ESTABLISHED 1869. (on a ‘ Brook ‘N. ARS. Jones & 
C. HOFFMAN & SON, Con Ak AP a mag me tee 
MILLERS Ind.; Nee “rand “Rapids, and. F. 

: Stock, ittisdale ic: B, Goshert, Mill- 





ENTERPRISE, Kas., 


J. A. MoANULTY Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn 
We have had the machine 1 running three days 
on first break. It works perfectly ean eng in { E.D. Munger, is.; Los 
every respect. Sent 7 an order for Sg prewby, H. M. 
two more machines for second an nied break. = Pa., says: “The MeAnalty Beal rane 
Please ship them as soon as possible. I will take lers giye best of satisfaction will wan 


pleasure in showing the machine to af one you mere soon.” 
bay. a gai Booker, fe Zone Boe Tv pe “Both 
geen ge of satis- 
Head Miller. Beal 


Y ocaeville,, and r Mg. Co., Carlinville, 
ot: @, OR Bical rat ‘aed Plankintes 
Mills ,8. Shotwell, Fe 


Riv 
Moorhead, and Wabasha R. M. od Hiver, Me. Co.. 
inn.; Washi m M. Co., Eau © 


may wish to refer to us. 





», TOWNLEY, 
on; and send you pons o¢ kind more soon.”’ 


Write for SAMPLES and full ‘particulars, — etc, 
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JAMES LEFFEL TURBINE WATER WHEELS. 


WITH LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


Made by the OLD and CELEBRATED HOUSE of JAMES LEFFEL & CO., long and well-known for its LARGE 
EXPERIENCE, EXCELLENT WORK, PROMPT and HONORABLE DEALINGS, 


WHO MAKE ALSO 


Upright and Horizontal Steam Engines and Steam Boilers 


MOST APPROVED STYLES. 


Write for information about Water Wheels or Steam Engines, and for a finely illustrated pamphlet of either of them. 
ADDRESS, 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A., Oi; as Likeiis Mieak, Henk Fork City. 



























peor ee e PP cepatawacinn | 
cm | Yaeger Flour Mill Co, | susan | 
: : _ MILLS, GARLINVILLE, WLS. iB : 
: ANITA : oe Office, 201 Chamber of heats : UCKS EST 
er SF Se Laie @ YAEOER FLOUR MILLCO.. 
E “rms eho ae) QnEcER acne Sn fMMUNVILLE LS. 
PT CA PACITY, WHITE SILE ILE M oO ne SUOUAUUUGUUUURUDOUUEDDORUOOEROUN COUOOOUGEOOUOOOCROOOONUTITE: 
1,000 BARRELS FULLY EQUIPPED . . - - 


a ad ceiconareo flopneling [nternal Roll System 


Manufactured since July 21, 1890, 100,000 BARRELS, all of which has given perfect satisfaction. 


T.B.HAWKES & CO...” _Stamultz & SonoDer- 











PROPRIETORS 


PHCENIX ROLLER MILLS 


















; anaes 3 PYamisces “afd 


aeg corel &i Chote, a, 


at be ROM DIRECT CASH nny 


ROYALTON, MINN. 


ovelOU. Hinrighs & Go. 


| 











PROPRIETORS OF THE 


Nicollet Island 
Roller Mills 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers | Home Trade Brands: BEST, WHITE LILY, LEGAL TENDER. 


in RYE FLOUR, GRAHAM and OLD 


ooee Coe Shipping Brands: PHCENIX, ATALANTA, DAUNTLESS, VICTORY. 


nse MINNEAPOLIS, 2 
942-2. MINNESOTA. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., d. S. A. 
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GRAIN BAGS all kinds, 
SEED BAGS 
and SALT BAGS. 








Printing of Flour Bags a Specialty. New Designs sent when requested. 





EXPORT BAGS. 
Cotton and Jute, 
For Flour, Etc. 














Bags for Government Contracts, for Grain, Flour, Etc. 











WOOL BAGS. | 


H. & L. CHASE, 
IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN | 
Cotton and Paper | 
FLOUR BAGS 

for Home Trade. 





ORE BAGS. | 


Cotton Seamless Bags. BURLAPS and 
Jute Bags. DUNDEES, 
Ham Bags. all sizes. 





All kinds of Bags, and Special Sizes, made to order promptly. None can excel us. 





GUNNIES, 
Single and Double. 
Bag Strings, Etc. 











SEND YOUR ORDERS. Lowest market price guaranteed. 


H. & L. CHASE, 
8-20 North Main St., 


TWINES: 
Soft Baling, Sale, 
Hemp # Wool Twines. | 


| necessary to put the machine in action, is to break off the Nipple by means of the 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Other Patents Pending. 






Patented Feb. 11, 1890. 





PRICE, $96 PER DOZ. 


The “Perfect” Fire Extinguisher. 


This machine is a hermetically sealed Brass cylinder, fifteen inches long by 


| six inches in diameter, weighing sixteen pounds. 


It is charged with the most effective Fire Destroying chemical known to 
science, under a constant Air Pressure of about fifty ——— which, upon the 
breaking of the Nipple on the Nozzie, ejects the fluid a distance of over forty-five 
feet. ere is no ay aa rye of gas in the machine, but when the fluid is thrown 
in contact with the fire it coats the combustibles and immediately smothers the 


| combustion. 


| chemists to whom we have submitted it. This was the lowest degree of tem 
i they could conveniently secure in making the test, and yet the fluid di 
| freeze. 


The fluid will not freeze at 38 d below zero, as tested by eminent 
ra- 


not 


The Sealed Nozzle and Nipple is of metal cast in one piece. All that is 


| brass Tube which hangs to the machine, and fits over the said Nipple. 


The Air Pressure in the Extinguisher is always indicated by the projection 


| of the brass Knob or Button on the top of the machine. 


The Inventions and Improvements made in perfecting this Extinguisher 
are of vital importance, in having overcome the great deficiencies that exist in 
all other Extinguishers. 


“PERFECT” FIRE EXTINGUISHER & MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Office, Republic Building. 





HALLIDAY BROTHERS, 


CAIRO, 


ILLS. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Winter Wheat Flours. 





| THE CRLEVELARD MILLING CQ umirce 


CREVELANBD, OHI, d. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels Daily. 





ee 


HIGHEST GRADE 


gee 


ANDS: 


PLOUR. 





; DOMESTIC. 
REGENT. CLEVELAND. 






HOWARD. 


BR 


ROMAINE. ( 
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EXPORT. 


OLD RELIABLE. 
GREAT SUCCESS. 


THE IDEAL. 
GOOD COMPANY. 
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Bm Mitis.pres. + BRANDS 
Mi hae o3ey EARLY DAWN, a : ie 
: 2, TAARRISSN, ay [2 id : 
3) FAIRY QUEEN. Pes AG i 
=) GLENADDIE. 

























SPECIALTIES =| 


# & & 
ROPE DRIVES ©0000 
POWER GRAIN SHOVELS 
BELT CONVEYERS @O® 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, &.C. 


FOUNDERS an deca 























ead St CANAL ST. CHICAGO # 











GOODS NOT GENUINE UNLESS OUR CARD IS FOUND a 
IN EVERY PACKAGE C. F. LISTMAN & CO 
FLOUR and GRAIN. 
pet a 
DOMESTIC. EXPORT. 
Albion. Elite. 
B. tk. & Co. Alba. 
Wibite Dove. Beauty. 
Tea Roll. Continental 
Star, | ' 
ri ka 








‘ | AGENTS FOR 
MILLFEED FREE FROM GROUND SCREENINGS A SPECIALTY. THE CELEBRATED SPRING WHEAT PATENT, 


ALBION MILLING CO. MARVEL 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 
ALBION, MICH. 188 State St, BOSTON, MASS. Csricimme® Was. 
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209-210 Royal Insurance Building, 
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“LITILE WONDER?” Victorious! 

















orrice or SEIBERLINC MILLING CO. 
Akron, 0., Aug. 22, 1890. 


At the test which took place this day between the ‘‘ Dun- 
lap” Flour Bolt, 34 inch 7 foot cylinder, and the ‘‘Little 
Wonder,” 18 inch 7 foot to inch cylinder, on rebolting 
straight flour, using 13 and 1g silk on both, it was agreed 
the machines were equal both in capacity and quality, 
both bolting about four (4) barrels per hour. 

Mr. F. E. Near looked after the interest of the‘ Dun- 

lap Bolt.” Mr. F¥. B. Dobson looked after the interest of 
the ‘‘ Little Wonder.” 

Prominent and progressive Akron and Canton, Ohio, 
se millers acted as judges. With astonishment they gazed, 
and wondered how a small machine with only 31 square 
feet of bolting surface, driven by 10 inch pulley, 2 1-2 inch- 
belt, could do the same amount of work and equal in qual- 
ity, as the popular ‘‘Dunlap Bolt” that defied competition, 
and was supposed tobe pre-eminent over all other flour 
dressers with its advertised 56 sq. feet of bolting surface. 


ys 





HIS and other tests with noted flour dressers, demonstrate 
that the new and original system of agitation, invented and 
patented by us, is the true and correct system of bolting, and 

clearly prove that large, round reels, carrying a load in bottom of 
reel, are doomed and must make way for improvements. 

** Little Wonder,’’ Scalper, Grader and Dresser, has been pro- 
nounced by expert millers to be “simple in construction, convenient, 
small in size, requiring little power, the cleanest machine in a mill, 
and the best general purpose reel on the market.” 

WITNESSETH, Sales will tell! Vindicated! Since this test we 
have sold fourteen (14) “ Little Wonders,” and they are in operation 
by millers and head millers in Akron, O., who were present at the 
test. “Little Wonder” being chosen is endorsement enough and 
worthy of imitation, when it is known that its opponent is used ex- 
tensively in all Akron mills. 


Dobson, Crawford & Co., 


59 and 61 Center St., Crevecanp, Ounio. 





IS THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF 


THe NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER 


TO ALL COUNTRIES OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
INCLUDED IN THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL UNION. 


ORDERS FOR SUBSCRIPTION CAN BE SENT TO 


FLUGEL & CO., 26 & 28 Mark Lane, London, Eng. 


AGENTS FOR THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
PRICE INCLUDES THE HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


AGAR AAW BEITR 


4 


“SEA FAIRY, SEA NYMPH, 
SEA JEWEL, SEA PEARL, 


> LOTHAR BECKER 
—~ SUPT: 


a pee 


CORNER CENTRE AND WATER STS. 











ONE OF THE OLDEST AND BEST ofr THE 


MONTHLIES 


“THE MODERN - MILLET - 


as == 
OF KANSAS CITY. 





ie 


The Representative Trade Journal of the Most 
Promising Milling Section of America. 


\ “ee 





The coming year all eyes will be turned to the Southwest, where there will be 
more business for the Millfurnishers than in any other part of the country. 
The Leading Mill Builders all patronize the 


[\ODERN /ILLER, 


the only Milling Monthly west of Chicago that has now or ever had any consider- 
able support from the milling public. 


RELIABLE, 
PKEGRESSIVE 


ets 





$1.00 per year. 


3-25 per year. 


Subscription Price, . - - 
Furnished with the Northwestern Miller for 





CLIFFORD F. HALL, Publisher, 





STATION-A. 








FLORENCE /MILL Ce - 


F.L. CREENLEAF, 
PROPRIETOR. 


Mills at Stillwater, Minn. 
Office, Minneapolis, Minn. 








wHE CLAIM 


THE BEST FLoar. 


4 ir 





oa 





| ARTHUR E. GRAY, Worcester, Mass., 
New England Agent. 


|G. W. SNYDER, Wilkesbarre, Penn., 


Agent for Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | w. 


xliz 


W. THOMAS, New York City Agent. 
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FRANK L. KIDDER, 
Late of W. L. Kidder & Sons, Terre Haute, Ind, 


2) wre GEO. F. PIPER. 
RRs se 2S Lateof wenn Lhoged Cll Oo: Mankato, Minn. 


EST:| KIDDER & PIPER, 


Pe a h MERCHANT i 
Zeenoenvenennoanevaeeennsnnvensennensone eneemerenstenensnenetl Cr Mik L cKO 4 ; 


< 
“Rot WE 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Present Daily Capacity, 1000 Barrels Winter Wheat Flovr, 4 


ee? e - e° eo e 
With 1,000 Barrel Spring Wheat Mill in course of construction on opposite side of building. > 
This will make much the Largest, Latest Improved and Best Mill for combined “ 
Winter and Spring Wheat Milling in America. 
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F SekICIT CQRRESPONDENCE 


From the good, reliable trade in all sections of the world, and our central location Lee 

for shipments by water or rail is not equaled by any mill in the country. ESES 
Detroit is undoubtedly the best winter wheat market on earth, drawing her sup- 

plies direct from Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, and with no other 

mills of importance in this territory we are able to select the choicest grain, and can get 


















BS toad} (rad) 24 
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the very best in any quantities and at any time we desire, 













so it gives us great advantage over our fellow millers in 2Av00uununeeonneevnuaenonneenzouaeecvanenycuuocenaneoeeeegone geet 


Ife: 












less favored localities. If you will glance over the grain 







of oR & Dy Se 
¥ es 


‘BOBWHITE 
%; % ror we 





reports of shipments, you will find our market supplies 
nearly all the New York State, Buffalo and Cleveland mills, 
and can easily see the advantage we have in having first 
selections of wheat. We are also located on the wharf, so 
will bring our No. 1 Hard wheat direct from Duluth for 
our spring wheat mill, without any possible chance of mix- 
ing in going through outside elevators. 

Correspond with us. We shall make special effort to 

















secure the largest and best deal- 
ers by giving them close prices 
and uniform and elegant goods. 
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"yy DULUTH, Minn.U.S.A. “F 


Capacity 3000 barrels per day. 
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THE HOLIDAY NOKTHWESTERN [\ILLER. 
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MARUFACTURES 
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PRICES. 


J 


Our al ll rope 
manilla paper 
flour sacks 4 


ARE THE th 
onthe MARKE 


otrength and:-- 
olor always 
niform.- -* - 
GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 
VERY Siz 
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UR DESIGNS AND PRINTING CANNOT BE SURPRS 
AOUR LOCATION AND FACILITIES ARE SUCH THAT WE CAN SUP-|S@MPLE BRANDS 


) pry YoU MOST PROMPTLY. EXPORT SACKS A SPECIALTY. (APPLICATION. 





[twill <a @- 
INTEREST oft: 
EVERY MILLER 
to get our 
PRICES 
BEFORE BUYING 
ELSEWHERE.- 








~~ 








On account of the improved 
demand for the world-famous 


Grown Roller Flour, 


it has been necessary to increase 
the capacity of our mill, hence 
we have just made improve- 
ments which place the 


CKOWN ROLLER 


in the very front rank not only 
of the Minneapolis mills but of 
the mills of the world. 


S 





With t 














he BEST MILL 


This newly-improved and en- 
larged mill is now doing the. 
CLOSEST and BEST WORK 
IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


and using BEST WHEAT, 


CROWN ROLLER 


is without exception the 


Best Flour Made 


S 





———— PROPRIETORS OF THE 





€ROWR:+ ROLLER ‘MILLS, 





Yearly Gapacity, over 1,000,000 Barrels. 
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MINNEAPOnIs, MINN. 








THe HOLIDAY NOKTHWESTERN /IILLER. 






















SPECIAL A model mill 
NOTICE 


* of ample ca- 
pacity, located in the 
heart of the wheat dis- 
trict of southern Indi- 
ana, where a crop fail- 
ure has not occurred 
in ten years and where 
Mediterranean wheat 
is grown exclusively, 








Capacity, 600 Barrels per day. 


BRANDS - - 


PATENTS: Copyright, Marguerite. 
STRAIGHTS: Success, Beauty, Daisy. 
FAMILY: Crystal, Dixie. 


PLANT OF THE BLISH MILLINC CO. 


SEYMOUR, IND. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


sey (it 
4 tee 


Jersey City.N.J. 





Cuas. L. Topp, President. 8. G. FarrBank, First Vice President. 
Cyrus Bossrreux, Second Vice President and Treasurer. 















: : ag KING POWHATAN \\ 
COMMONWEALTH . ae TRADE WINNER | 


' 


STRAIGHTS, BA y eeares:_) 
/ : y) 





BRANDS: 
ALLEGHANY 











BH z . eo 
Zu ={DAILY CAPACITY: soog’ Busnizts MEALSGO' > Seema aut 
Twelfth and Canal Sts., RICHMOND, VA. | =“) 





Faisr, KRAUS & Co. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


Dututh Roller Mill 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., UO. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Choice Patent Flour 


From Selected Minnesota and Dakota Foreign and Domestic Correspondence 
Hard Wheat. Solicited. 





Capacity, 1500 Barrels Daily. 
liv 
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Established 1858——_______ 


| ZeHLOR 


Saint Louis, Mo. 


Flour Manufacturers and Exporters 


OF THE WELL-KNOWN BRANDS: 





~ 





























Kehlor’s Patent. Brilliant. nn, 
Palace Patent. Supreme. 
Luxury. Reliable. 
(ig: Telephone. 


* * * * * 








These marks are household words in Europe and the United States, and we invite 
comparison of them with any Winter Wheat Flours manufactured the world over. 





“TO THE VICTOR BELONG THE SPOILS.” 


The Victor Heater 


is in use in the 
ENGKAVING COMPANY 
BEST MILLS IN THE WORLD. 7+9+&+11 NEW CHAMBERS JT. N. Y. 


It toughens the Bran and Germ, and the Improve-_ J. E. KHODES, PREST. 
ment on first-break flour is marvelous. 








ss mh 




















Rare ot Be aii! Sass by permission to this paper a 
Cc. A. PILLSBURY & CO. USE 105. 





ViotorR HEATER Co.: 
Please deliver to Washburn C Mill twenty-four No. 8 Heaters with 
patent funnels, and charge to account of 


WASHBURN none co. 
A. E. Herrick. 





MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 23, 1890. 
Please deliver to Palisade Mill twelve (12) No. 3 Victor Heaters with 
patent funnels, and charge to the account of 
CHAS. A. PILLSBURY & CO. 


Per J. Maddock. | <a ),— 
MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 7, 1890. } | Ee ne A i 
Please furnish to Palisade Mill six (6) more No. 3 Victor Heaters > °* —— 3 nex bees 
with patent funnels, and charge to the account of | CAPAcrry : sae OE 
CHAS. A. PILLSBURY & CO. Rees Goma ERT hte a 
Per J. Maddock. é y 3 SPAS See, 





‘ OUR 8 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 8, ’89. nowases a EAG 
Please furnish twelve No. 8 Victor Heaters with patent funnels, ~“ 
which ship to the Duluth Imperial Mill Co., Duluth, Minn. 
EDW. P. ALLIS CO. 


Steam Generators Furnished. bie 


SEND FOR CIROULAR. As /, , 4 y 
VIcToR H EATER € 56. ; a FEED Oy WHAT RITZ” rere 


| 
| 
2847 Ninth Avenue South. - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | CAPACITY 400 bis. DAILY @ # ~~ HOLLAND + AICHIGAN 
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H.W. CALDWELL & SON, 


127 to 183 W. Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
























CALDWELL-AVERY CORRUGATED. WE ARE SOLE AGENTS. AVERY PLAIN. WE ARE SOLE AGENTS. 


General Machinists. 


ELEVATING, CONVEYING AND POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY. 











Flexible Spouts, 
Gearing, all kinds, 
Grain Scoops, 
Power Grain Shovels, 
Grinding Mills, 
Hangers, 
Perforated Metal, 
Pillow Biocks, 
fron Pulleys, 
Wood Pulleys, 
Shafting, 

Set Collars, 
Swivel Spouts, 


Wood Split Pulley y 


With IRON HUB and 
IRON BUSHING. 


jj GUARANTEED TO NOT \ 
SLIP. NO DANGER ‘ 
FROM FIRE. 


Caldwell Conveyor, 
Link Belting, 
Sprocket Wheels, 
Cotton Belting, 
RubberZBelting, 
Leather, Belting,’ 
Belt Clamps, 
Elevator Boots, 
Elevator Bolts, 
Elevator Buckets, 
Concrete Mixers, 
Friction Clutches, 
jaw Clutches, 
Couplings. 


Take-Up Boxes, 
7 Turn Head Spouts, 
Wire Cloth. 








We Carry a Large Stock 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 








Supplies for Flour Mills, Grain Elevators, Cotton-Seed Oil Mills, Starch Works, Rice Mills, Linseed 
Oil Mills, Sugar Refineries, etc. Power Transmission Appliances. 


ST. LONIS. 





BOSTON. 
KEEP THE LARGEST es 


Pa ne B a ) ) 
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Ne by AGS, : 
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AND DO THE BEST WORK. 
OMAHA. Snvon ts ahice tis oaieiae 'o, wallet MINNEAPOLIS. 
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Full Descriptive Circular, 
Testimonial Letters 


and other Interesting Information 
Mailed on Application. 


WESTERFIELD, 
DRYUMAMOND 
me RS, 


HASTINGS, 











DAYTON GLOBE IRON WORKS C9 


Successor to STOUT, MILLS & TEMPLE, 


DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN AND POPULAR 


NEW AMERICAN TURBINE 


A water wheel of high efficiency at whole and part gate, strong and durable. Best mechanical construction. Also 








make a specialty of wood and iron teeth, cut gearing, shafting, etc. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. Address, . 


DAYTON GLOBE IRON WORKS co. 


JAMES PYE, hema. 218 ; Tt hird Avenue mae, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Used in this Number is from the Establish- | 


ae %. ‘ Bishop 


+ Minneapolis Stencil Works » 


te aDOP 


Minneapolis, Minn | 





A= wee == 


Ss. on 


Cash Advances Made 
on Consignments. 








Commission Merchant, Flour, orn, te, | 


Headquarters for 


FLOUR BRANDS, MILL PAINTS, 


18 Broadwvay. NEW YORE. 


WHITE PIGEON MILLS + + 


WHITE PIGEON, MICHIGAN. 








R. J. HAMILTON. 














and BRUSHES. 


RE ee eS ea nae eS LA ACE 


Fy Washington five. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Invite Correspondence from Direct Buyers WINTER WHEAT FLOUR. 
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REGISTERED CABLE ADDRESS, ESTABLISHED 184@ 


"MLL ae Geo. |p: Plant ]Dilling ¢o. 
<> “G ine rollew Grocess Klowt/ 


gtST STR, i® } 
‘Ss San 





THE PERFECTION OF FLOUR ea oe EVERY BARREL WARRANTED. { 
DAILY OUTPUT 2000 BARRELS. 


Em ae ay or, ‘as /5f0- 
tle 








GEO. P. PLANT M'L’'G CO, 


1640. taut 1880, , Lu Yi eS 








We Have Now EIGHTY-ONE MILLS Running With These Machines 


and System. 
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THe HOLIDAY NOKTHWESTERN /MILLER. 


“OurGolden Year” 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 




























, 


T is with much pride that we can announce to our 
friends in this, our Fiftieth Year, that for the past half 
century we have made the finest Winter Wheat Flours 
in the West, and that, while the capacity of our Mills 
has steadily increased from 50 to 2,000 barrels daily, 
our celebrated brands, 





continue to hold the highest position in the trade. For 
popularity, uniformity and sterling quality, they stand 
to-day as time-honored Trade Marks, and known 
throughout the Flour trade of the world without an 
equal. 


GEO. P. PLANT MILLING CO., 


Foreign Gorrespondence Solicited, = ST. LOUIS, Mo., U. S. A. 


Registered Cable Address: ‘Mill Plant,” St. Louis. 
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Our Patent, HARTER’S A No. 1, Has No Superior. 





—~2@ We Acknowledge No Peers! @K~ 
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-d CAPACITY « 1500 + BARRELS b- 


OFFICERS: 


nh detted Meendseneees.  < . UEL, MATUMRAL O45 


GEO. D. HARTER, CanrTon, O., Vice Pres. 

A. MENNEL, Fostoria, O., SUPERINTENDENT. Cheaper than Water Power. 
W. C. BROWN, Fostoria, O., TREASURER. 

H. A. DEARDORFF, Fostoria, O., SECRETARY. 


W. F. DAY, Fostoria, O., Asst. SECRETARY. tae 
ROBT. ADAMS, Fostoria. O., Heap MILLER. Correspondence Solicited. 
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* HBISLOR SYSTEM * 
LONG DISTANCE SERIES INCANDESCENT LIGHTING. 












































q ; 
Adapted for Mill Lighting and General [Ilumination. 
HE HEISLER SYSTEM embraces features of excellence in mechanical and electrical design 
not to be found in any other systems. The dynamo is se:f-contained, PERFECTLY 
T ‘aay person of ordinary mechanical Be Ren : pe bud its steadiness and brilliancy, and 
PLAN OF WIRING 1s THE SIMPLE T AND CHEAPEST, provided with neces- 
sary EF Bo which enable us to install it in accordance with the rules and regulations of the 
Boa i rise uae ant s ing record, describing the many advantages of the Heisler Sys- 
{ tem pine all canet seathote of sttifienel icmiestion . é 7 . 
| eS oo HEISLEK ELECTRIC LIGHT Ce 
ze Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
” 
: F SS M4 U ELLER & BAR RY g | Boston, Mass. Portiand, Me. se tapes & PUGH, 
e ‘ - acnieliliatias is Flour, Grain and Seeds. 
STLOUIS ROLLER REPAIR co | bales 
JOHN F. LENNON, Gommission Merchants 
MILL BUILDING & SU PPLIES : BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 
: B anh i Fon - senahanceictei PLOW - 216 and 218 Market Street, 
LL KIN PHILADELPHIA. 
| Gommission Merchant 
ROLLS RE-GROUND | WESTERN MILLERS’ 
RFE-CORRUGATED  f 13 EXCHANGE PLACE, | . 
| A SPECIALTY. Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. por Paes Euchenge 
Be 
emi mie eae Pp MINNEAPOLIS. 
: ST. LOUIS, MO. Tc a ealaianalh oteliga ali Aimeipaas geen eevee iat 








their contents only. 





W:E: WEBSTER & Co» 
wana Dunlop Brothers, 








FLour FXPoRTERS 


Se (GRAIN 2 FLOUR 








SINEW STREET. IMPORTERS. 
3 hea Gos Yd A. 13 Bothwell Street, 
\ j 
_H. R. TUCKOR & CO GLASGOW. 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, STNG 
, BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 
rr Telegraphic Address, MERITO. 








Exporters of FLOURS, Low Grades, Red Dog, etc.; Meal, Grits, Feedstuffs, etc. 
Samples and Correspondence Requested. 








| 
T. B. HORNE. J. M. HORNE. | J. R. SPEERS. G. C. BARNES. 


| JOHN LYNCH. MUGH LYNCH, : WM. M. BARBER, es D. ae a | 
| ; ON KR. Speers & Go. 
JOHN LYNCH & BRO. | Manufacturers’ @ Shippers’! HORNE BROTHERS, | 
AGENT, liverpool, England. 


ns set ties FLOUR 
Flour Gommission Merchants) —— ee ei Flour Importers 


»@. No. 142 North Delaware Ave., — Commission Merchants #@ Millers’ Agents 


In direct communication with leading New 


iiighest gredes ova Siting Wheat P Patents 
. PHILADELPHIA. a opotiaite. LIVERPOOL. Correspondence Invited. 
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‘Moseley & Motley Milling 00. 


Daily Gapacity, | ~_GT ee, N. a8 
900 Barrels. fas 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADES ) 


_—nimesere Patent ald Bakers’ Flour 


Our “A” Mill, having recently been rebuilt by the Edward P. Allis Co. of Milwau- 
kee, is pronounced by experts to be one of the finest in this country. The Mill is now 




















of work is unexcelled by any Millin America. . . Correspondence Solicited. 


in successful operation, and for quality and character 















The Talk of the .. 


re oe 
"eA CY} % 











Yours a ser 


ee AMERICA 


FLOUR. J.A. HINDS & CO. 





J. A. HINDS. W. H. DUFFETT. 


—_———. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. : 
o<<~ Pens 7 — 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGHEST GKADE 


° HARD DULUTH 


WHEAT FLONK 





bs te ELEGTRIG LIGHT of Ming PRANDS 





PATENT: Corona. New Glory. 
SECOND PATENT: White Arrow. Northfield’s Patent. 


~~ JAS. WILSON & CO.<> BAKERS’: Black Hawk. B. H. 


KOCHESTER, N. Y. 














HIGH 
GRADE 


PATENT: ‘ 





; * BAKERS’: 
‘ : Bakers’ A 








MANUFACTURERS OF have in our brand, BLEND 


ARCADS MILLS. 


J- . G. Davis & Co. meaneatan.t. ¥ 


BLEN DED This special brand, known as miaanieb, is manufactured by an entirely new 
method—the result of many experiments and thorough tests—and consists in 


ROCHE JS TER, the manufacture of the very ry Spring ¢ end Wigtet —— Patents in such 

FLOUR rtions as to secure ina hig sed by each 

ind, Spring Patents possess st Ri rea NS SODY ek wit! pass & retain 

N. ¥, moisture when made into bread. Winter Patents possess ‘COLO WEET- 
operties of each, 5 rs ptt de- 


NESS. Any combination of these flours that will retain the * ief gr 

sirable flour for domestic ED. whi than either used se tely. Sucha combination we claim to 
D, which is the cream of each, after being uniformly and thoroughly 

mixed in the proper proportions. Give this flour a trial and you will use no other. 


FLOUR CHASE, ARMSTRONG & SHAW. 





FROM 





Manufacturers of Wi Wh FI 
Hard Dakota Wheat ' EMDIPG a pis eo a 


ren “Splendor,” ‘State . BF cee YRACUS E, 


“Superlative.” 


NEW YORK 
© slanted “Strong 5 NEW ENGLAND AGENTS, 
« ‘FISHER & WISE, 3 Commerciat ST.; Boston, Mass. 
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| 
Whitney Elevators and Warehouses 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


x + * 
x. 





These buildings are situated on the Erie Canal, 


and also on the line of the New York Central and 


Hudson River Railroad. 


The facilities for doing a grain storage business, | 


and also general storage for merchandise, are un-— 


equaled by any Elevator or Warehouse in the 
country. 

In connection with above, advances will be made 
on any property sent to the houses for storage, if 


desired. 
* 





*x  * 
x * 


J. W. WHITNEY. 


Geo. 9. Moon & Go. 


MANUFACTURERS AND . . 
- WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


‘Winter Wheat Flour, Feed, Meal, 


+ » ANO SHIPPERS OF... 


Western Grain and Mill Feeds. 


: 
/ 
{ 
| 





We are manufacturers of choicest grades of winter wheat flour, being located in the most 
favorable section of the East, and solicit correspondence from New England trade. 
We are also large handlers and direct buyers of Sacked Feed, and solicit correspondence 
| with western milis having a surplus to dispose of. 





| 
| BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
| 





CAWKER’S AMERICAN | CHOICE 


Flour Mill and Grain Klewator 


DIRECTORY | 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


FOR 1890-91, 


| Is now ready for delivery. It gives lists of Flour | 
| Mills, with capacity and power used; Grain Ele- 
| vators; Mibwrees Corn and Oatmeal Mills 





Winter Wheat 
Flour 
te.; Flour and Grain Brokers, Merchants and | 


* FOR ~ MILLERS + 
| | wg in all parts of the U. 8. and Canada; | 


Foreign Flour and Grain Importers, etc. | Quality and how Priee Guaranteed 
|IT I8 A COMPLETE KEY TO THE 
FLOUR AND GRAIN TRADE. | 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Price, Ten Dollars per copy, postpaid 


| to any address on receipt of price 


Address, ; FRANK W. WARD, 


E. HARRISON CAWKER, 
Pub. United siwauxeewis,| PATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 


MILWAUKEE,WIS. | 

















MANUFACTURERS OF y 


eranos:  WINtGF Wheat Flour. 


VIENNA. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


VIENNA. 
ROYAL PATENT. 
Correspondence Solicited. 












New England Agent, 
S. W. BATES, Boston, Mass. 


BRANDS: 


= S——— 





Kinsley’s Best, \ \\ 
Front Rank, i }\ 


Arcade, Se 

Lac La Belle, 2 
King Bee, A 

Sanderson’s Best. / 2. 

\ j 

* * ee 


Ixiii 






, WM. SANDERSON, Prest. 
—— 46) HOWARD SANDERSON, Vice Prest. 
H. B. SANDERSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


ee STAR eee ne SESE 





£. SANDERSON MILLING CO. 


o¢—— PROPRIETORS——_-, 


-Sxmer PHOENIX MILLS, 


MILWAUKEE, W Is. 


Manufacturers of “KINSLEY’S BEST,” Made Exclusively for H. M. Kinsley, Chicago, III. 
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The PRINZ COCKLE MACHINES 


/ 











Hundreds in use in all.the LEADING and BEST MILLS IN AMER- 
ICA. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price Lists. 


The Prinz & Raul Mid. 60. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 











JAMES STEWART & CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Architects and Contractors for 





Grain Elevators and Flour Mills. 





“eet 





— 


Pians and Estimates Furnished and Elevators Erected in any part of the United States and Canada. - 


“~ 


For Isaac Harter Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio. 
500,000 bushels capacity. 6Va or 


For Mark Evans, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


EE spin, Ereoted by Us 


For Southport Elevator Co., New Orleans, La 


325,000 bushels capacity. 
For Duluth Imperial Mill Co., Duluth, Minn. in 1890 


400,000 bushels capacity. 
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For Iron City Elevator Co., D. G. Stewart, pro- 
prietor, Pittsburgh, Pa. — 
250,000 bushels capacity. 


Crescent Elevator, East St. Louis, Ill. 
150,000 bushels capacity. 


Mound City Paint & Color Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
mill and elevator. 
150,000 bushels capacity. ~ 
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= Gold Medal, MINNEAPOL! 
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PLEASE NOTE: 


MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 


ARE MISSING OR MUTILATED. 


THIS IS THE BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR 
MICROFILMING. 





